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. Twelve chapter -length case, studies of schools that 
participated in the Besearch and Development Utilisation (BDU) 
program are presented to illuminate change management issues • The 
report is intended for use either as a text or fls a book of readings 
fpr school professionals. Each chaptef is accompanied by questions 
that ate suitable for grojip disoussion of the case. Xhe„ cas$ studies 
are organized into three parts, each focusing on a,.difle^ent set of 
themes or issues in school improvement. The case studies an part two 
emphasize issues related to leadership and f^artici potion, including 
the role^ of school administrators, teacher sV-&nd*co*m unity members, 
as, veil as the relationship between teacher participation in the 
change" process and feelings of staff ownership of the qhanej* 
decisions* The case studies in part. three emphasize strategies an4 . 
tactics. These include critical decisions a'nd methods £or dealing 
with or taking advantage* of the local context. FinaJU.y> the case 
studies in part four emphasize readiness and contingencies thr6ugh a 
discussion of critical events and [characteristics of the school and 
its staff that affect the readiness of the school to accomplish a 
change program. The final chapter synthesizes all 12 cases. 
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PREFACE 

■ * i 

In 1976 the National Institute of Bducatibn en-barked up&n an ambi- 
tious three year defronsjfc-ration tjiat was 'intended to fifeld^test new /nodels 
of how best to provide scowls with high quality information and technical 
assistance to' help them solve locally identified problems. This effort, 
called, the R&D Utilization (RDU) program also included a significant re- 
search component, which operated both within sev&n funded serv ice delivery 
projects, and through a three aQ^a hqlf ye3r Study, one part of which is 
reportedg^fn this volume. The%iftudy of the RDU program was not, intended a3 
a traditional evaluation of the degree to which demonstration objectives 
were met, or which of the seven projects achieved them. Rather, the study 
had a more general mandate to , use the experiences of the RDU projects and 
the schools that became their clients to illuminate some enduring problems, 
voiced by researchers, policy makers, program managers, and practitioners, 
about problems of creating and sus-taining effective change programs in 
schools. , - 4 

♦ 

♦ » > 
This general mandate has led to a wide variety of different reports, 
eacji of which addresses the general question of how 'to produce effective 
knowledge use and school improvement in schools from a different perspective, 
or for a different audience. (An annotated bibliography 2>f reports may be 
found in Louis and Rosenblum, 1981.) This volume is interxJed to address the 
needs of both practitioners and prdfcjram managers to have materials available 
from the BDU schools that will shed some light upon the dilemmas of managing 
and directing a change process at the" school level. 

* « » p- ■ 

Over the past 20 years, as schools and school districts h^ve dealt 
with increasing internal and external .pressures for change, a .^ofisjderable 
body of literature has .developed whach focuses on curriculum innovation. 
Most of the literature falls anto' two main types, Th& first consists of 
research studies* which illuminate the problems and outcomes of change* but 
are written in technical lan^ua^e and are intended primarily to communicate 
to other researchers, A second type consisCs of prescriptive manuals for 
change managers, usually consisting of "how-to* "generalizations based upon 
the implications of vanus change theories or* studies*- Publications that 
present real case materials, but which can engage the practitioner as an 
interpreter of data, are largeTy missing % in the existing literature. * The 
purpose of this volume is to fill t hid gap, and i"p the process, to broaden 
the way that school ^sersonnel — and even researchers — think about the change 
process and how it can be managed. 

* "; " • 

The .real impetus for the „ volume* came not r howevfer, from the need 
but from the fortuitous availability of lease materials to.fill'it. Without 
the significant effo'rts of the contributing .case study authors, this effort 
would not exist. The cases that are represented here ar§ a select ion t>f 
those that were prepared as part of research activities funded by the seven 
RDU projects^ and which fwfere made ay^Tl^ble for our use. Inspired by the 
wealth of materiel, we selected cases that combined detailed observations 
abbut the management issues that we had chosen to emphasize, and which were 
completed late enough in the RDll program so that we coul(f v make some judg- 
ments about cause-and-ef feet- relationships, or the dynamics of .chartge* at the 
"local level. The initial ca$e manuscripts, which typically consisted of 50 
or more pages ? were thpn thoughtfully edited tyy Peter Desmond to highlight 
particular issues in -enange management, 9 * • 



Others* have contributed ,in significant ways to producing the final 
manuscripts* /Insightful review of earlier drafts were made by Robert 
Dentl&r, Robent Herriott, and Jack Culbertson, each of whom has encouraged us 
to* improve the work in various ways. Additional support and reviews were 
provided tjyxol leagues in NIC, particularly John Egermeier, Michael Kane, and 
Naida, Bagenstos-* Terry Deal deserves particular credit for 'having stimulated 
us to thinking of producing a case book, and for helping to develop some of 
the basic structure fojr the volume* finally, Thea Mqskat, Mary Ellen Perry 
ajjd Kathe Phimey helped us to manage the difficult task of producing many 
drafts, often under severe deadlines. < To all of Jthe above we give our 
thanks, tfnd absolve them of any responsibility for deficiencies in our 
efforts. i 

T • • • 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF EDUCATIONAL CHANGE 



Over the past 20 .years, muctr has been written qbout curriculum 
innovation and the management of planned change in schools* Most 'of the 
literature falls into two main types* The first* type consists of research 
studies which illuminate the problems and outcomes of change but are fre- 
quently written in a jargon-Jaded technical styj^ that, is not easil> read 6y 
teachers and administrators* A second type consists"of how-to-do-it manuals; 
these give generalized prescriptions for the management of school change 
based on the implications of social science research* Unfortunatel) , these^ 
manuals can be very^ misleading, since they frequently ignore the fact that 
one's own situation might be the exception to the general rule* 

~ - To date, there havfe been few publications that engage the practicing 
administrator (or student of educational administration) in active interpre- 
tation of data, drawing upon the administrator f s own knowledge and experi- 
ence, in addition to various research perspectives, to analyze actual cases 
df school^ change ♦ Though the case method of instruction has been used 
extensively in other fields—such medicine, business administration, and 
social work, there are few collections of case materials in educational 
administration* This book is intended to hflp fili^that gap* * 

The purppse of. this volume is, to help educational administrators 
become more adept analysts of school change processes so that the> may 
develop rare effective management strategies tailored to varying situations* 
Drawing on theoretical discussions of tha change proqess as well as text.- 
.books on the management of change, we present d.set of perspectives for 
analyzing 1 school improvement efforts and point out that each perspective 
has its strengths' and weaknesses* 'We also present actual cases of school 
improvement efforts to engage the readersrvof this book in active interpre- 
tation of situations .they flight encounter themselves as administrators* 
We then discuss the amplications of these cases for resolving xnanage rial 
dilemmas that arise in the process of school improvement* 

We hope that this volume will broaden the ways that administrators 
think about the change process and how it can be effectively managed* We 
do not prescribe specific ^management strategies, nor do we suggest that 
one analytic perspective or set of perspectives , i s b etter than another. 
Rather, since the change process is complex, and there ap> no single factors 
that control the outcomes of change efforts, we believe the process must be 
jkewed fum a variety of perspectives in order to design strategies that are 
appropriate in a given, context* This book synthesizes a number of perspec- 
tives that have been taken in <the analysis of school change efforts, then 
allows the reader to form his or her own conclusions on the usefulness of 
these perspectives through the anaJysis of selected case -studies* 

The need for a book to help educational administrators sharpen their 
analytic tyjols Uak never been greater than in this half of the twentieth 
century* foday^s schools are under great pressure to change, to innovate. 
. and to improve^ while at v the same time most school systems are faced, witf 
declining enrollments, increased fiscal stringency, and a host of related 
management problems* Educational administration has always been a balepting^ 
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act, requiring the adminastrator to provide both ingoing instructional 
leadership and operational management of the schools. The dual role is* 
difficult in ^he best of times, but. today 's administrator faces increased 
pressures in both areas of responsibility ♦ » • 

THE PRESSUjMpR SCHOOL IMPRQVEHENT ~m 

The push' for sohool change comes from all sides — from parents, from 
taxpayers, from the media, from state and federal legislators and administra- 
tors— and also from within — from teachers and other concerned professionals. 
Parents are concerned because they want tyieir children to acquire, the skills 
and the preparation that they v need to compete and to, survive in today's 
society* They know that education is increasingly $ factor in emplbyment; 
they also understand that basic reading, writing, at# arithmetic skills are 
needed id all aspects of life and that the need for these skills in an 
increasingly complex and technological' society is even greater than it was 
.some years ago* Yet they read in the newspapers and magazines .that reading 
and T math scores are declining, and they worry -about their own children's 
futures. Taxpayers, are concerned, too. They w$nt to know that, the money 
being spent on schools is worthwhile; it angers thfcm to hear^hat in some 
places it is possible to pass' through high school OT^.stJUJl be functionally 
illiterate. In. response to these concerns, some state legislatures sod 
school boards have established testing .programs to increase* school account- 
ability for pupil achievement levels; others have mandated local planning 
to increase the effectiveness of basic skills instruction. 

* . 

For example, the 8asic Skills Improvement Policy adopted by the State 
8oard of Education in Massachusetts requires each school district, beginning 
in. 1980, to test students In reading, writing, and math skills and tt> set 
local standards for passing 6r failing the tests. The Education Accountabil- 
ity Act passed by the Florida legislature in 1976 links a mandated testing 
program with statewide standards for pupil progression and gradu&ti^n from 
high school. As reported in Time ^magazine , student competency examinations 
have become a requirement in rough!} four out of five states. In a par^Mel 
movement, various fprms of competency testing for teachers or for teacher 
.applicants have been approved in twelve states, with nine other states also 
considering such proposals ("Help! Teacher ^Can't Teach," Time , June 16,* 
1980). * 

r 

The federal role in stimulating educational innovation and change has 
also increased substantially over the past 20 years. Many df the federal 
efforts h^ve been designed to enhance educational opportunities for children 
who have been discriminated against on cultural 7 racial, or economic grognds. 
Thus, the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, together wUh 
amendments in 1974 and 1978, authorized federal assistance for such programs 
a| compensatory education for the disadvantaged (Title I), bilingual educa- 
tion (JiUe VII), and education for the children of migrant farm workers. 
The Emergency School Aid Act, first passed in 1972, provided for federal 
assistance to local education agencies who had br would adopt a plan to 
eliminate, reduce, or prevent the isolation of minority group students in 
their 0 schools. In marty districts the desegregation plans have involved 
changes in educational programming — for example, through the development 
of "magnet schools" which offer a special curriculum to attract students of 
different racial backgrounds. The Higher Education Act ^f—^965^ established 



the Teacher Corps program to improve the education proyided an lo>Kincome 
communities. In addition to funding colleges and universities to develop 
innovative approaches to' teacher training, the program aids local school 
systems in developing or introducing new curricula, teaching methods, and 
staffing patterns, Handicapped children ,ate another minority group that has 
been aided b> recent tfedHai legislation* Federal legislation culminating in 
KL* 94*142 requires thar states establish procedures for providing "*an 
appropriate education to all handicapped children and that these procedures 
safeguard the children's rights to an ^Individualized educational plan" and 
"placement' in the least restrictive ehvirjonment 

/ 

Other federal efforts .have been more broadly concerned with improv- 
ing the general quality of education in the Urfited States in order not to 
fall behind' m international economic, technologic* and political ^competi- 
tion. The Elementary, and Secondary Education Act , Title IV, Part C, author- 
izes formula grants to states to be distributed on a competitive basis to 
local education agencies for the support of supplementary educational ser- 
vices and innovative projects. The Education Amendments of 1974 and 1978 
created or reauthorized programs ih metric education, education for gifted 
and talynted children, arts m education, * and basic skills improvement. 
The last named program was intended to provide assistance to state and J.bcal 
education agencies and other organizations for activities designed to demon- 
strate unproved delivery of instructional! serviced in the areas of reading, 
writing, and math- Other federal legislation has authorized support for 
advancements in vocational education and Career education* 

• * 

Thug, over the past two decades, a large 'amount of federal funding 
has been devoted to supporting improvements in educational" curricula, 
methods, and materials, for some years, however, it has appeared as though 
these improvements were not spreading effectively t t>o schools across the 
country. Therefore, the more recent federal efforts have included^ variety 
of mechanisms to stimulate the use of innovations in education, Examples of 
these mechanisms are programs such ] £s the National Diffusion Network, the 
State Qapacit) Building^ Program, and the Research and Development Utilization 
Program, 

It would be a mistake, though , to assume that all the pressure 
for school improvement has come from outside the schools* The push for 
change has also come from teachers and other concerned professionals. This ' 
is especially true in schools or school districts that hdve undergone radical 
shifts in the composition of their student populations t6 include students 
with vastly different backgrounds, expectations, or achievement levels. 
This may occur through the ^hanging character of a neighborhood—for example, 
a rural district may become suburbanized,* a housing project ma* be built m 
'an area of single-family homes, or one ethnic group may gradually replace 
another. It can also o'ccur through desegregation plans that call for busing 
or rezbning. Whatever the cause, teachers in many schools Jiave fpuhd that 
their old teaching practices are inappropriate. The challenge in some areas 
is to meet the higher expect ationp afpnore sophisticated or affluent parents 
and in others to reach children whose home environments are not supportive 
of education, or whose previous preparation has .beer* inadequate. 
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Yet, as mentioned above, these pressures for change and improvement 
come at a time of great uncertainty and crisis for many school districts* 
Shrinking school enrollments have been a probleto for three out of four school 
districts during the past ten years (Leppert and Routh, 1976) and have meant 
a decline in state-level funding based on the size of local student popula- 
tions* Furthermore, decreasing public faith in the ability of school sys- 
tems to improve, together with generally poor economic conditions, has l^d, 
to more frequent failures of local school bond issues and tax levies {Her- 
xott and Gross, 1979)* The result of dwindling resources has been teacher 
ayof fs, prdgram cuts, and cuts in support services — all of whiph have a 
profound effect on Ipcal school climate, not to mention enthusiasm for* 
innovation* There is greater tension than - ever in bargaining over teacher- 
contracts, and teachers are exerting more pressure to control working condi- 
tions, such as mservice hours, the lerfgth of the work day, and* so on* 

Thus, the educational administrator facets increased pressures in both 
arenas of his or her work role: instructional leadership and school manage- 
ment* ( The challenge for the administrator is to mub^er the resources and the 
local enthusiasm to accomplish needed school change programs, against a 
backdrop of general fiscal decline and professional discouragement. 

THE ROLES OF ADMINISTRATORS IN MANAGING SCHOOL CHANGE 

The importance of the administrator's role in stimulating or foster- 
ing school^ improvement has been established through numerous research studies < 
(see, for example, Ber^nan and McLaughlin, 1978; Ro^enblum and Louis, 1981; . 
Sarason, 1971; 8erman, 1972? Emrick et al., 1977) atf well as m the minds of 
most practitioners. Talk to any teacher involved in . some school change 
effort, and you will "hear a remark about how the principal or a district 
administrator has promoted or blocked the change effort through his or her 
actions (or lack of action)* 

What roles can an administrator adopt in relation to an innovation? 
In some instances the administrator may initiate changes according to his 
or* her own perception of the. fietfd^-or stimulate innovation by providing the 
opportunity for appropriate constituencies to develop recommendations'. At 
other times the administrator may simply respopd to suggestions that are 
developed independently of his or her own actions. 'Sometimes the administra- 
tor may be required to implement changes decided upon by a higher level of 
administration, fhe admmiptrator may serve as a conduit to connect those 
requesting the change with the appropriate parties for accomplishing change \ 
the administrator may also create the context in which change can be negoti- 
ated among the parties concerned. The administrator may choose to support 
those advocating the change and join them in attempting to bring the change 
about? conversely , . the administrator may persuade those proposing changes 
not to push for the changes they have proposed, to push for something else, 
or to change the tirtung of their efforts. The administrator, may also act 
as an ombudsman, voicing the concerns of any group whose pomt x of view might 
rrat otherwise be given adequate consideration.* Finally, the administrator 
may choose to bfe a ,non-actor and make only minimal response to the change- 
proposal {Small ;\1974). * t 

* 

The "role of the administrator as the gajbekeeper of change — u,e t , the 
individual most .important fbr the successful introduction of change into 



^schools — has beeg stressed by a number of writers. For the most part, 
however, these writers have d.ealt with just the tip of the iceberg. Herridtt 
and Gross (1979) point out that many discourses on the s management of educa- 
tional change assume that "thfe success or failure of planned organizational 
change efforts is basically a function of the ability of management to' 
overcome staff resistance to change that exists just prior to, or at the time 
Qf, the introduction of the innovation. " They contrast this model to, the 
idea of a "leadership obstacle course,** in which overcoming or neutralising 
staff fesistanc£*to change is ju§t one of the prerequisite steps: „ • 

J What is required are administrators who can give leadership 7 

to the following tasks: identifying basic problems of their «* 
schools, determining their contributing factors, selecting or 
developing 1 innovations that are "on target, M designing and 
implementing efficient and effective change \et rat egies, in- 
corporating the innovations into jtheir organization, and 
assessing their effects. * Once tne decision, to introduce an 

* innovation is made, the tailor-mpde strategy these officials 

develop to implement it nee^S to reflect a hard-headed as- 
sessment of the matrix of forces in and outside of their 
- schools that could block the innovation at different stages 
of the change process, jit also" needs to specify courses of 
, action to overcome obstacles if they ariose, "(pp- 41-42) 

This suggests that there is a s&ries of decisions to be made at 
different stages of the change process, and that administrative leadership is 
critical to ensure an ^appropriate response, at each decision point. Moreover, 
the administrator must retain sufficient flexibility to shift tactics as 



me 

warranted by the flow of events. 

In greater (though not exhaustive) detail, administrators must ask 
themselves th'e following questions as the change* process unfolds: 

1* Is the time ripe for change in our- school (s) 9 If the ' 
potential for* external project help ifi available, do 
, a % the advantages of project participation outweigh the ' 
disadvantages? 

2. Have we defined an'appropriate problem, or task, for 
this point in time 9 Do Ve have concrete evidence that 

v there is a problem to be .addressed, and have we analyzed 

'the causes of the problem? Do we have a clear idea of 
( our specific needs? Are we setting our sights too high 

or. too low? . ' 

3. What type of. innovation will be most appropriate 
to solve this problem? ^hall we give the teachers 

. n^w materials, >or shall we try to change their teach- 

ing practices or the structure of the school? Shall 
, we make big chang.es, or little changes? Shall fie 
develop our own solutions', or shall we import them ■ 1 
from outeide 9 Shall we focus only on solutions 
/ 9t 



? % that havb been tpated and proven tobe effective; or 

?\ m , . ,efiall 'we g£ve\equal* weight -to professional opin- 

>* ions, "including our dwn?* Shall we adopt something 

' * / < # v that thfet, can stand alone oDf something that could 

* . . be integrated into our existing programs^ 

* ' # • ^ * 4/ ,Have \e searched hard enough and far fQJugh for an^ 

k *. • * ■ • * * inrtovatioh? Have we ^chosen wisely, ^j|Spn.what we 

, ' * ; j- ' % * ' wanted and what *wa# avail abla? , v f** 



i » , • - 

, 5* Stiall % we -implement thjj innovation exactly £s it was 

' designed, 4 or shallw&^nddif.y the innovation to fit , 1 

, • ^ouf * local circumstances? If we choose to modify the 4 * 

- * • - ; 'innovation, is ouf Version close enobgh to*' the crrigit 1 

* % nal to iphsufjjp that 'we get similar results? t' * 

6*h Whom .shall iwe select to implement th^ innovation? % Tf. 
b . the innovation is intended, for broad use across teach- 
ers, v shali we begin with a piiot group or^shall" we" * 
lpvolve, alt, potential implemented at the hegining?# 
K9W shall, we introduce the innovation to the teachers, * 
fcnd what kind of training .should be^ provided?' 4 , . 

7. How closely shall we monitor find control the teachers' 

% % * * use of the- innovation? ^H^ve we rebognized and dealt ■ ■• ^ 
> , w^th any problems that may hamper implementation 9 Have * 
we paid adequate attention to gathering information that 
, wguld in<JjLcate whethpj the innovation is Having its 
intended effect? * ■ *i I 

8. Should the innovat be continued? If so, do we have, 

•or could we obtain, the necessary resources for contin^ * m . 
t uation? ^ # ^ . , r ^ 

* m ta 

fc- Management of the*change process is not just a question of impersonal 

strategy design, hbwever. Tya very large extent, it is a people-managing 
process. Thus, the administrator must also find answers „to the following 
questions; * 

1#- Who (i#e M other administrators, faculty, Jbmmunity^ mem- ' * 

nvolved at each stage of the change" 



N bersj should be involved at each stage of the change 

. process, how, add in what roles? 

* i ■ 

2. How should decisions ,be made: by an individual, a com- 
mittee, or all tha affected ^staff?^ How wil l gro up de- 

m «;-- cisions be reached: by consensus/ a" plurality7^ r * a " ' 

* . v *"' majority? How can debilitating rgpflicts be resolved?/ 

3. What role should a person play as' an administrator? 

~* . k Should one stay involved as an an active leader through- 

- 1 ' *6ut the process, or should one delegate the day-to-day 
. , , leadership responsibility? If* leadership* is delegated, 
.how can qne continue to show support *and enthusiasm for 
^ t the change effort? v * 



v • . 1 * . ' ' ] • 
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4. Should outside ''experts" be called in to help guide 
*, the change process or to help in analyzing' problems 
and seeking soiut&rtd?/^ ' 

■ ' • - 

The answers to all^hese questions* must be considered in the light of , * 

the local environment* For example, »the characteristics that could affect 

these decisions are: * 

It The aVailability^Of resources; including funding, 

professional expertise, and time f6r planning; ^ s 

" . 2. Jhe leadership capabilities of local adminstrators or 

other potential managers of the change program; * H 



Jhe extent of local experience in planned orgsniza^ 
Clonal chaoge,; f 



5. 



6. 



The extent pf prior efforts related to the same* 
problem area, and the extent to 'which a new effort 
would be regarded as an extension of these efforts 

pr needless duplication; 

• - / " / 

Th$ general school climate, including teacher morale, 
collegiality among* staff , and relations between "teacji-' 
ers and students or teachers' and administrators; and 

The general sense of the severity of *the' problem, and 
the -urgency of a so Kit ion, <*s well as the conviction / 
of various individuals that they themselves can make 
things different* 

Ip addition, events that\are not that uncommon, such as administrative 
turnover, <teact»er strides, and so on, may cause a temporary hitch\irt the 
change effort and a^n^ed J&jdjust to new Circumstances* * \ 

Decic&ng what tqJ|^^hdopt with respect to a given innbvation, as 
well ,as designing an. (frdifljjP^change strategy, thus requires an incisive 
analysis of not Onlys th£* educational consequences of an innovation, but 
also the pplttical and social environment for r change. Becoming a more adept^ 
^analyst of the change process will enhance the administrator's influence and 
Effectiveness as* a manager of school improvement* 

* MANAGERIAL ISSUES AND DILEMMAS 

To simplify, the mgny areas of concern described in the preceding 
section can be grouped* into three # major categories of issues that face all 
managers of school change programs* First, there are those issues concerned 
with leadership of, and participation in, the change effort * Included hefe 
are questions concerning administrative involvement and control, faculty 
involvement an^ control, and relationships" with the community* The second 
..category is Concerned with strategies and tactics — in other words, what kinds 
of innovation are attempted, and how they are chosen, introduced, implemen- 
ted, and evaluated* The third and last category* includes issued related to* 
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readiness and contingencies — >hat «is, whether the school or district has the 
necessary resources >3nd m staff motivation to accomplish the change program, 
and how. any recent or potential critical events (such ps a teachers' strike, 
or staff turnover) may affect the change program. J 

Within each abstract category are» certain key dilemmas , >or conflict- 
fuL concrete issues, that ^must be resolved in any change effort, Some of 
these dilemmas are choides that must be made, between fc two mutually exclusive 
actions; others can be regarded as continuous dimensions, and the choice that 
must be made is whetKer to lean toward one extreme or the other. This is not 
to say that in. every change effort a conscious decision is made to Resolve 
each dilemma, though this is often the case. Rather, the chfipge manager's 
numerous actions inevitably place him or her on one sijJe or the other of each 
issue, even when the manager skems unaware of an alternative* Indeed, the 
manager 's ^perspective, or way of viewing the prqpess of school change, may 1 
act as a lens or filter which prevents him or her from recagnizirftj the full 
range of options that are available. (The utility and limitations of differ- 
ent sets of perspectives on -change are di§cuased * further . in Chapter 2.) 

• • ' . 

In the category of leadership and participation , some key dilemmas 
are as follows: 

■ 

. • High vs. low administrative involvement and control- * 

whether the administrator stays jfCtively y>volved . 
throughout the change* process, and how much the ^ 
administrator controls the decisions that fcre made; 

• High vs. Ioh facQity involvement and control — whether 
the faculty are involved in decision making and in 
planning for implementation, how many of them are in- 
volved, and how rguchylnfluence they have over decisions 
that" are made; and . 

• Open V3, closed relationships with the community — 
whether parents or other community members will be 
encouraged to participate in the^ change effort, 
especially in decision making. \ * 



1^ey di^rihu 



las in the broad area of strategies and tactics include: 

• Product vs. process — whether to adopt a concrete «, 
"product," such as a rfew curriculum package or 
materials, or to attempt changes in methods,** 

/ behaviors, and practjices^x 

■ » 

• Reliance on outside expertise vs. self-reiiance — v 
t whether or not .to look outside the district for innova- 

, ' tions that could be locally adopted,' and whether to 
•seek outside expertise in th^ 1 analysis of local prob- • 
lems,and the selection of a remedy; 

• ^Fidelity vs. adaptation of^resourfces^ -if an innova- 
tion from outside the districts *s adopted, whether 
to modify the innovation or iMpJement it exactly as 
it was designed; 
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Validated vs. non-valj.dated resources — whether to accept 
.only innovations that have been tefsted aqd* proven, to be 
effective r or to give equal consideration* to innovations 
that appear valid ^n,the judgment of professionals? 



Integration's!! autonom^s^l^pfemen^ation — whether 
tp choose an innovation lEatqao iEarxj alone ^r one 
that can b6 'integrated with exi$tinlj programs? 



Limited vs. icpmprehensJLve goals — whether, to attempt 
large-scale qnanges that Jnay appear to i)e grandiose, 
Or to plan more rr$des\ changes that may not have as 
much- impact f fend 

Formal izatioryVyK naturalism- - whether to let informal 
processes determine the direQtionj\f the change effort, 
or to devise {formal structures and ^procedures for defin- 
ing a probleri afea^choosing an innovation, planning 
for its implementation,^ and jnonjtoring its use?. 



. Finally, 
these dilemmas: 



in tOe q.r^a'of readiness and contingencies , there are 



Initial re a 
rent condi 
^ed at this 



ga mness: Go vs. no go — whether or nol cur- 
itjftns indicate that a change effort initiat- 



ing 



t hes a good chance of success, arxT 
• •* ' * • 
Contingency frpnagekerfo? Continue vs. terminate~ -if # 
circumstanced* change £find the innovation^appears to be 
in jeopardy, Wither "to^etaJ the project (assuming the 
barriers' are ftnsi^rmountab lit) or to take some action 
that migbt^stWJ^&aye the •project. 
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It wou^d be a happ^jLstate of. affairs if one could draw from these 
case studies^ a list of unt&fcaguous propositions about planned educational 
change th£t would giv6 ^unerring^ guidance to administrators. Unfortunately, 
this. jStajte of affairs tlofcs not fexist. In the first placfe, these cases lace 
not, a true sample of the universe of planned change efforts in schools j not 
are they a trua, sample .of $11 the^ctjools participating in a particular 
program, since our maift^pcern in selecting them was to illustrate different 
approaches and outcomes. Secondly, since the^amount of attention given to 
the many features of egph setting varies tremendb^ly ^across tases, end since 
some features are almost completely ignored in soh^anstances, these cases 
cannot be used *to% identify those factors that critis^ny affect outcomes 
independently of all oth& factors. Third, and perhaps most significant, 
even if the above limitations did noj. exist and we could arrive at a scien- 
tific set of propositions, it is doubtful that such a theory would be of much 
value to administrators irv the course of their day^tb-day decision mskmg. 

There pre two reasons for thijj seemingly unorthodox statement. First, 
it is nearly impossible for^ educational managers to collect all the informa- 



tion they wo.uld need to determine whether a proposition febout planned change 
applies unambiguously to.ttieir setting* The proposition}) that are developed 
by the spcial sciences are highly contingent on a rvomber of conditions* 
Thys, they become trul^ relevant only if one hfcsaCCurate* knowledgfe of such 
conditions, including community attitudes, the change" Management skills of 
teachers, student interests and abilities, organizational constraints, 'the 
nature of faculty relationships, and much more* Administrators are busy 
enough without being required to behave like researchers, but neither *can 
*they afford to aot blindly in accordance with general rules. Since the. 
propositions? of social science are probabilities based on general tendencies 
found among a large number of cases, it is possible that an administrators' 
own situation- is an exception to a given proposition* By behaving in rigid 
accordance with a rule, therefore, he or she not only might fail to produce 

the desired outcomes, but. also might do more harm* than good. 

' * <* ■ » 

.A second reason for doubting the managerial efficacy of propositions 
in day-to-day affairs la that many kinds of events are ignorfTti in the formu- * 
lation. of suc^ propositions, events that can destroy the most 'validly de- 
signed local program. We have in mind such contingencies as tax revolts, 
staff turnover, desegregation orders, snow storms, teacher strikes, new fads, 
new mandates external to the school, and so on. Schools operate in a tumul-- 
tuous environment of politics, legal rulings, business cycles, and acts o\ 
God. Any oQe of these unanticipated events can require a thorough recon- 
nS&sapce of ongoing change efforts and a shift in direction. 



What can these case studies contribute to the practice of educational 
administration 7 Several benefits spring to mirld. They can broaden honzdc 
beyond one's local setting, raise ppssibijit jies for action, pose issues anc 
probable problems, stimulate new ways of thinking about goals, inspire one 
with the courage to try, and suggest provisional touchstones for managerial 
action. They also make clear tha^^hat seems to be' a simple, straightforward 
process of .managing change can beco^ quite complicated, that unanticipated 
events can derail Qne's best intentions, and that the potential* for failufe! 
should never be ruled out. In sum, case studies enlighten and stimulate 
rather than g^vc specific Tecipes for action. m - 

» * i 

Thus enlightenment process can k)p greamys assisted by noting some of 

the* ways, m jnhi<A\ others have looked at planned change efforts in general. 
Nothing is more frustrating or intimidating to *a student* than to be exposed 
to a -welter of inexplicable events triat are supposed to represent ope's 
^occupational world. One can become so sensitized to the complexities of life 
and to alternative modes of coping- that one is unable to behavfe in a selft^/ 
assured, spontaneous manner. And so, to help the reader avoid this problem, 
the following chapter of tl^is book synthesizes three perspectives that have 
been taken by reseafchers ^n the analysis of school Changs effftrts) tW 
rational perspective, the political perspective, and the social systertis 
perspective. The. reader may then form his or her own conclusions on the 
usefulness of these perspectives through the analysis of the case studies. 

The objectives of this volume are: * 

1. To provide practicing administrators (and student's of . f 

edGcational administration) with new ways oT tpin^ing 
, about the process of school change; 
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2. To provide *tfiem with case materials that can broaden* , ' 
_their awareness^ of -th& varying conditions under which ' ^ 

planned change can occur, and which give them the' op!; 
portunity to try out the new ways of thinking about 
change; and 

3. To alert them to certain key dilemmas that face all # 
managers of organizational change , in order that tftey * 

may consider the implications of various responses to • , 
these. dilemmas. • f \ • 

In sum, the overall purpose of this volume is, to provide present and 
future administrators with .the analytic tools they will need to design * 
appropriate and effective* strategies for the management of schooJL change, 
tailored to varying situations. The audience for,tbis volume may include 
administrators at all levels within local school systems, including pnnci- * 
pals, superintendents, their assistants, curriculum coordinators, and program 
specialists. In this group we may also include the staff of intermediate 
service districts or agencies. Although these staff are not administrators 
within the local §chool systems, the trend is Sot them to assist in, and even^ 
to lead, curriculum change efforts in member school districts. 

. OVERVIEW OF THE CASES 

The schools *and school districts whose experiences are described in 
this* volume had this in common: eacK one was a client site for the Research 
and Development Utilization (RDU) Program sponsored by the National Insti- 
tute of Education (NIE) betveen 1976 and 1979. This federal program *as 
designed for the following purposes: * ^ 

1. To* heQp schools alleviate specific, locally defined 
problems in the areas of basic Skills and career 
education; 
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*2. To help school and community* personnel learn about 
products of educational research and -development 
(R4D) that mjlght be used to alleviate school* prob- 
lems; 'apd * ■ * 

/ 3. If increase understanding of How the local program 
improvement process can be better managed and become 
more effective. 

The fapt that the schools* change, efforts were supported, and in some cases 
stimulated i by a federal intervention program naturally had some effect" on 
the nature of these efforts. It is therefore important to understand the 
design elements of the RDU program that may explain or clarify specific 
incidents in the case studies. • * 

First, trffe RDU program was designed to assist with planned change 
efforts organized and managed at the school or school district level. Thus, 
none of the "cases in this volume deal with individual teacher innovation 
or the natural' diffusion of new ideas or educational practices. Second, 
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the RDljJ prpgram advocated a' systematic, problem-solving approach to school 
improvement generally accomplished through sequential, though somewhat 
overlapping, stages ; s identification of a problem (or set of problems), 
examination of alternative* solutions, selection of ai> appropriate solution, 
implementation of the solution, and continuous tfenitonng and evaluation 
to ensure that the solution is incorporated ad part of -the routine local 
practices. Third, the design of th*e RDU program assumed that effective,, 
transportable solutions to. a great many school problems had already been 
developed "by universities, applied research organizations, and school. sys- 
tems across^ the country* Therefore, 'the program strpssed the importance 
of searching outside the district 'for existing products, w^ich could be 
adapted to local circumstances* The products adopted by the sites were 
also supposed to have been validated , or proven to be effective, through , 
applied research and development or extensive field testing/ Fourth, there* 
was strong pressure on the schools to engage in a participatory decision- 
making 'process, involving teachers, administrators, and in some cases par- 
ents and community members. ^/The sites were generally required ^-to form a 
local team , that would-be responsible for major decisions related to the 
change effort, such as the definition of a problem^ and the selection af a 
solution. 

The RDU program also provided a considerable amount of support *to 
the sites, in the form of funds, services*, af)d information.- * These were 
provided through seven operational ^projects , organized at the state or 
multi-state level. I See Appendix fgr project descriptions.) Each of the 

'projects selected and made available a pool of innovative products, which 
was referred to as a ' knowledge base . Hje. projects' knowledge bases were 
developed as resourc6s for identifying solutions to, match cjlient schools' 
needs. The projects also deployed educational field agents (two or more per" 
project) caTled. "linking .agents," "facilitators," "coordinators," or "gen- 
eral ists." 4 Most field agents were former teachers operating out of an inter- 
mediate service agency, a .state agency, a Jocai teacher center, a. regional 

^R&D.lab, or ,a nonprofit educational service organization. The agents 1 
functions wefe to coordinate the program resourc6s that were available to 
each site era! to help guide the*. local school personnel through^i±ie school 
improvement— process. , the field agents in eacn project were backed by a 
resource network of organizations anfr individuals, coordinated at the project 
level. From this network the sites received various kinds of services, 
including training in .pjoblem-sol ving techniques, initial screening of 
products relevant to each site's problem, a6strects of product information, 
Syntheses of research knowledge, and-?*in ^ome cases special searches for 

,pro<ucts if none^of those in the project's knowledge base were suitable., In 
addition, most of the projects provided sites wath funds, .either directly or 
indirectly, td pay fpr teacher release time and the cost of materials, 
travels and consultants. /• a 

While the 'sites' . change efforts were thus supported and, to 'some/ 
extent, shaped by the RDU program, the cases in this volume can be analyzed 
in a much larger context than the RDU ,progrgm itself. In the first place, 
the funds provided to sites in the RDU program (from three to fjve thousand 
dollars) were not outside what many school districts can muster for an im- 
portant change program. Even districts that do not have* this kind of fund- 
ing available internally are often successful in getting external fupding 
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from federal and sCatq programs, such as Title IVc. Secondly, the consul- 
tant services provide^ to the RDU ^ites are available to moat schools through 
arrangements with ^intermediate aftrvice districts, universities, educational 
. RAO lpfcs, regional educationaL information services, state departments of 
education,* and so 1 forth. . / 

' 4 / 

9 Host amportantly, the theories tested in the ROU program were de- 

prived, from ^cumulative research knowledge based on observation of numerous 
school improvement efforts. Even though the program placed" certain con* 
* straints on r the schools—for example, to engage in participatory decision 
makipgy tcT define problems before deciding on change strategies, to seek 
field-tested, empirically validated solutions, and to engage in systematic 
interaction with external providers of information and assistance — none of 
the required activities was totally foreign to typical school experience. 
The ROU program merely formalized these activities 'in order to study them; 
and, even so, there were many instances in* which school^ departed from the 
generajj^project guidelines. 

Twelve cases are included in this volume. They include elementary, 
junior high, *and high schools, ranging m size from 250 to 1,200 pupils. 
Jhey are located in five major regions of* the country — Northeast, Southeast, 
Midwest, Northwest, and Southwest—and in rural areas, small towns, suburbs, 
and large cities. Some serve children from very low-mtfome, poorly educated 
fellies, while others are located m mojre affluent areas. There is one 
predominantly black school, several that are 1 ! virtually all-white, and several 
with mixed student populations (including some that had undergone quite rapid 
^changes in the composition of their student bodies m the years just prior 
to, and at the time of, these case studies). In short;, these cases illus- 
trate very wide-ranging circumstances* * ■ . t 

A 

Moreover, despite the f^ct that .these sites faced similar problems 
(a feeling that basic skills or career education needed improvement in their 
districts or schools) and operated under "similar programmatic constraints, 
as described above, their responses to these problems and their approaches 
to the process of school change varied enormously. This is most evident in 
the ( differences among the cases in how the managers of the school change 
effortq Responded to t£e "managerial difjemmas" described earlier. Thus, 
there are cases in wtjich the principal made all decisions unilaterally, 
others In *which decision making was shared; and still others in which 
teachers made all the decisions on their own. There are cases in which the 
curriculum or organization of the school was entirely revamped, and others in 
which a single set of materials was fdopted. There are sites which followed 
a, very formal sequencer *of "problem-sqlving" steps, and others ittiere the 
process waa more informal or haphazard." ^ 

* ■ * ■ 

* t In most ways, then, .these cases reflect typical school experience. 

The issue in each cqse was to decide upon snd bring about changes to alle- 
viate a specific educational problem, while at the same time making the 
best use of externally available assistance and Complying with—or seeking 
compromises in— externally imposed constraints. 

reader may wish to know which of our cases are^oat relevant to 
the various practical dilemmas facing managers of school change. This 
information is provided in Table 1-1. It widl:)}^ noted that the cases in 
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T?i)le 1-1 

PRACTICAL DILEMMAS ILLUSTRATED BY THE CASE STUDIES 
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this volume are grouped on the basis of their pri/nar^ relevance to issues 
regarding leflde£8h(p and participation (raft 2), strategies and tactics (Part^ 
3), or readiness and contingencies. (Part 4), yet most of the cases could be 
used to generate discussion of issues cutting across the three areas. 

- / I DEVELOPMENT OF CASES FOR THIS VOLUME 

The ROU'Program was an "action-research" program, meaning that it was 
established with the express purpose of contributing to knowledge about the 
effective management of school change. The contracts to ,tbe seven operation- 
al ROU projects stressed the need fpr adequate documentation and evaluation , 
of their efforts, including a set of individual site case studies for each' 
project. In addition, the ROU program selected an independent organization 
to conduct a genera^keva^yation of the program. In November 1977 ,Abt Associ- 
ates Inc., an applied social science research firm in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, was awarded a three-year contract to desian and' implement a study of 
the program. The ,46 case studies developed by the RDU projects were just one 
source of information for the Abt Associates study* which also called for a 
review of project documents, in-person interviews with project staff, field 
dgents, teachers, and administrators, telephone interviews with field agents, 
a mail survey of teachers and administrators, several mail surveys. of field 
agents, and interviews with NIE officials. The. present volume is just one 
product of the overall study^ • 4 , 

> 

i All but three of the case studies included in this volume were 

written by case study writers working for the ROU projects; the other three 
*ere written by staff or consultants of Abt Associates' research project. 
The cases were selected Tor this book because of their relevance to the major f 
practical issues which Torm the organizing framev/ork for this volume and 
because they represent diverse levels of "success" in terjns of implementation 
Of an innovation and overall organizational change. ft final consideration 
# was that the sites described in these case studies varied considerably in 
terms of their geographic environments, the income level of the populations 
they served, the types of problems they ftffceds and the solutions they chose, 
and whether they were elementary or secondary schools. 

The data for the case studies were collected independently by the 
case study writers. For the most part, the researchers followed their 
own analytic perspecti veg, chose their own methods, and pursued themes 
and events important to the individual sites. However, there were aeyeral 
conferences of case study writers during whicl> common theoretical frameworks 
and^rase study outlines were developed as a mechanism for facilitating 
crossysite analysis. m m 

, jhe case studies were edited for this volume lb highlight the prac- 
tical issues discussed in the volume and to reduce their length. Site- 
specific analyses by the case study writers were deduced considerably, so 
that administrators reading these case studies would be more challenged to 
develop their own interpretations of the data. Finally r to protftt .the- 
confidentiality of these cases, we have changed the names of all distncj 
schools, cities, organizations, and individuals — except the names of prdfJuct 
developers and ,some nationally known education consultants. We have/ also 
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altered some figures, such as school enrollment, staffing, etc*, none of 

which ^ffdct' the* inferences that can be drawn from the data* 

} * * 

CONTENTS OF THE VOLUME 

* m ■ 

The remaining chapter in Part 1 -presents perspectives far case 
analysis* The chapter focuses on*dif ferent sets of assumptions about change 

/ which .are current in both academic and practical texts* Three basic peff 
spectives, or paradigms, ate presented: £he rational perspective, which ie 
based , on, the administrative science model aTid focuses on the deliberate 
decisions of administrators and other actors;, the political perspective, 
which emphasizes thef process of conflict and compromise that characterises 
change in most educational contexts; and the social systems perspective, 

f \ which emphasizes the interdependence of actors and organizations in the 
educational system and the interaction of school culture and structure* The 
chapter also describes three separate levels of analysis to which these 
perspectives may be applied; individual actors ,* the school as an organiza- 
tion * and the surrounding community and social context * * This discussion is 
uqed to sensitize the reader to different ways of thinking about change and 
to the assumptions about change that may t underlie- the reader's current' 
perspectives on school improvement* 

m ' \ 
The twelve case studies are organized into three parts of this 

volume, each focusing on a different set of themes or issues in school 
improvement. The case studies in Part 2 emphasize issues related to leader* 
ship and participation * Included "RereT" for example, are issues ' related to 
the roles of school administrators, teachers, and community members, as well 
as the relationship between teGch^r participation in >the change process and 
feelings of st,aff ownership of the change decisions* The case studies in , 
Part y emphasize strategies and tactics * These issues- include critical 
decisions (for exdhiple, whether to attempt comprehensive ofc focused change), 
overall** change strategies (for example, whether to adopt externally devel- 
oped or home-grown solutions), aflti tactics for dealing with or taking advan- 
tage of the local cor>text (for example, integrating federally funded efforts 
with other ongoing efforts)* Finally, the case studies in Patt 4 emphasize 
readiness and contingencies * Included here are critical events (such as 
teacher strikes) gnd Characteristics of the school and its staff that affect 
the readiness of the school to accomplish a change program* Each of the case 
studies is followed by questions that could be used to stimulate discussion 
in a course on educational administration or to encourage the* thinking of an 
individual reader* 



* The final chapter — Part 5 , Chapter 15 — includes an analysis of the 
case studieq which is guided by the topical themes of the^ three case study 
chapters* While, this analysis develops some generalizations about patterns 
£hat are apparent among the v cases, the primary purpose is to further illum- 
inate dilemmas and issues for the manager of change programs in schools, 
rather than attempting to provide prescriptions* Implications for educa- 
tional administrators are presented in terms of the diversity bf approaches 
appropriate in different contexts; 
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CHAPTER 2 

PERSPECTIVES ON THE SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT PROCESS 



Managing the process of , (flange in schools seems to be one of the 
t persistent dilemmas of sfchool administrators. School improvement — tfifcth&r 
it is fisp£L, administrative, or curricular — hardly ever seems to occur 
smoothly * Administrators turn to many explanations for the problems that 
face them planoing for and implementing new programmatic activities or 
structures in their schools. Note the diffetejat viewpoints in the following 
vignette, which involves* three principals who have # just been informed about a 
'net* state mandate requiring career education in the schools* 

* Principal Blut? :^ Adams Junior High does need a good career 
education program — but it's just going to be impossible. 
Every time I try to do something new, I get caught between 
the union president, who teaches in my school, and the 
superintendent, who .wants to make sure that the teachers 
stay in their places. It 1 ? an impossible situation.. 

Principal Green : .Well, the teachers at Revere don't pay 
much attent^enxto the union^ and the 'superintendent hardly 
/ seems to notipe us.* 'But, I'll tell you, with a staff 
"whose average 'age is over 50, and who really* like to ^un 
a tight ship within their classrooms, you can't make too 
man^ changes. My problem is really the whole climate of 
the school; it's as old fashioned ps they cpme. I'm 
afraid if I tried to introduce career education in the 
Classroom, as some of JWfe younger teachers and I would * # 
\ 4 like to do, the older oftes would just not give it any 
attention. 

Principal Tan : I can see what's going t&H^appen — the 

central administration will panic and r§m something 

down out throats. I think we shouldn't do anything until * 

we sit down and figure out what our district -wide pri- ' 

orities are in career education. We need to collect 1 

better information — from parents, from local industry^ 

and so on. Sometimes I think that crisis decision 

making is a way of life in this district. It wouldn't 

have to be^that way if we could just allocate a few 

resources to-better planning. 

These administrators obviously have different ideas of the major 
barriers to change in their schools— but do these differences represent real 
differences in their school settings or in the behavior of the superintendent 
towards their schools, or are the differences they note a function of each 
administrator's own interpretation of> similar circumstances? The answer 
is probably both: each school department, school, or district is different 
and has different problems, but individual administrators also bring their 
own experiences and preferences to the interpretation of each situation. The 
variety of ways m which administrators interpret their change opportunities 
is the* subject of this chapter. 
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Whether or not they are aware of it, all administrators are equipped 
with a set of assumptions that guide their interpretation of what "happens in 
/ their schools , and also their plann^pg for the future* ' These assumptions 
constitute what some call "theoneS^in-use,*" Theories-in-use may be based, 
in part, on the administrators' intimate understanding of how their particu- 
' lar schools or districts work. la addition, most of us carry *ith us a 
broader set of assumptions about how the world work's, which may, be derived 
from such various sources as our parents' belief systems, 6ur early college 
courses, or our political orientations* * 

* * * « 

Let us take an example of how different people have different 
theories-in-use. Below are two^statements that can be made abdut how to 
improve schools; / 

• To improvj* schools, we must first^cjjange th& attitudes, \ 
* * values, and behavior of individuals, 

• To improve schools, we must first make sure that they 
are "healthy" organizations, , 

Many people would agree with 'ttoth of thjsse statements? but if asked to 
choose between them, „most would fiave no trouble selecting one as being more 
important . There are real differences, moreover, between the actibn lcnpli- 
cations of the two statements; the administrator who^acts* upon a^tjasic belief 
hat the individual is key ,to any successful change effort may well design a 
different approach to implementing change than the administrator who believes 
.that a supporti^^^^envjj;onn3£Qt_JL5 most criticflJLp ^Adroxn^Jtrator 'A, fg.L 
example, may spend mostr"of her time working* with individual teachers who are 
having problems with a new reading program. In contrast, Administrator B 
might allocate his tiflje more' heavily toward making public relation^ presen- 
tations ^bout the program in local newsfJaptfTliT 

r 

The .administrator's theones~in~use are therefore very important in 
determining his or her effectiveness as a leader. If the 'strategies for 
managing change correctly anticipate problems, conflict, or other issues* and 
ncourage the design of appropriate solution?, the change program is likely 
tY) be a success. Where the theories-in-use are incomplete or inappropriate, 
however, they may narrow the administrator's vision, and blind him or her to 
plausible interpretations of his or her situation, not to mention ways of 
improving it. For example, Principal Blue in out earlier vignette may be 
discouraged, about introducing change because of conflict between the superin- 
tendent's office and* the union. Since he believes that he cannot, at least 
in the short run # change the power relationship and conflict, he rejects the 
possibility of change* Looking at -the same setting from another perspective, 
however, Principal Blue might attempt tc design a change program, that, couidi 
be implemented within a conflict setting — one which attempts? to maximize the 
incofit^ves for individual participation ambng all groups, while 'not attempt- 
ing to solve the larger political conflict. Such a strategy might not work, 
but we have seen "manj> instances in which it will. We have even seen in- 
stances in which con/lict was turned to the advantage of a change program, by 
utilizing Jthe cohesivdness developed among teachers during strikes to support 
school-wide curriculum development efforts. 




' Similarly, Principal .Green, who is jdi^ouraged about change because 
of the age and traditionalism 0/ his teachers,, appears to have* overlooked the 
many administrative techniques that, can be used to increese the dissatisfac- 
tion of his secure staff with their* current approaches. Has he overlooked^ 
fQr example, ways of $ocreasy?g (or highlighting), external -pressures ,for 
change, either from the superintendent or from parents? Or has he considered 
making specia^ efforts to "convert" one of the more influential and popular 
traditional teachers to an interest in career education? By treating all .of 
tfie older teachers /as an undifferentiated and power/ul group, he may well be 

overlooking the leverage that he can 'exert* 

« •? 

The purpose jof this chapter is to discuss some of the different 
perspectives 4hat may be found in the broad set of literature on planned 
change. Jhe reason for presenting multiple theories of change, is not, of 
cdurs^y to provide an exhaustive synthesis of years of research and more 

. speculative writing in a relatively brief chapter. Instead, the review of 
different theories will be more cursory, and directed at the \mplications 
that they may have for the way in which managers may approach the change 
process, or behave during the change process,* The ultimate goal of this 
chapter is not to prescribe one way, or even a set of "best" ways of viewing 
the planned change process. On the contrary, it is intended to reveal the 
complexities-of change both in theory and real life settings, and to encour- # 
age. the reader to move toward a multi-faceted approach to the planning of 
change* As has been noted in .Chapter 1, both administrators and administra- 
tive theorist^ too oftehfall into the trap of over-samplificafton, which 
results in sets of simpleTffropositions about how best to mandge change, or a 
single preferred approach, ThisNehapter emphasizes the vdtue of multiple 
lenses nr framgwg fks thro ugh which the case studies presented in later 

^chapters can be viewed-3ty£j which can also be applied to the reader's own 
school and district settings, • * " * 

All told,* we will describe nine different models of the change 
process which are currently found in either theoretical discussions of 
organizations or textbooks ^n administration and management* After present-, 
ing the different models, we will discuss tljeir implications for the analysis 
of change strategies. v - t 

Before ftjrmng^ to our discussion, a brief j)Ote on terminology may be 
helpful. In our discussion we will use the terms theory . and perspective 
interchangeably to * refer to a vepy broad set of assumptions about how the 
c%ange process- unfolds, Withlt^each theory or perspective, we assume .that 
there are a variety' of different models, Tne term model is used^to *refer to 
a way of interpreting the behavior of individuals and organizations that 
emphasizes certain components- of 8 broader theory pr perspective. 



Therfe 



THEORIES OF CHANGE 



are as many different ways/fifr classifying theories of change as 
there are writers -about chaage. Some Jmve divided theory into disciplinary- 



*The* reader who is interested in pursuing any of the perspectives 
presented in this chapter in more depth is encouraged to review the biblio- 



graphy. 
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perspectives, based on psycbeflogy, sociology, political science, and an£hro r 



pology (Argyris, 1975; Loui£> and Rosenblum, 1978^ Zodlschan and Hirschj, 
S). Othens look at cross-disciplinary trends, and emphasize ca 
rational versus system^ perspectives (Deal and Hj^t f 
-and Louis, 1981)* In this chapter we will choose a rel^Kly aimpjle clasai- 



such as rat^rfnal versus system perspectives (Deal and Nj^. 197#i Rosenblurt 



ficfltion of general theories of chsnge which .conforms -loosely to a common 
three-fold division intd rational, political, and social systems theories 
(see Allison, 1971; House, 1981*; Sieber*, 1972; Zaltman et al, 1977)* The 
basic assumptions of each theory are as follows: * . ¥ 

• Rational theory : Based^n the administrative science 
* model r^the rational perspective emphasizes' formal deci- 

sion making and planning, and the features of decisions 
that can be predicted or controlled by the administrator 
ler actors. 



or^o£tu 



Political theory: The political perspective emphasizes 
4 • the power structure of the systeirp-and the process of 

• conflict and compromise that Characterizes change in , 

* most educational contexts. It also attends to the 
ways in which the exercise of . influence, and control 

j awects the outcomes of change. ' * * • , 

«, • Social systems 'theory? The systems perspective empfja- f - 

/ 9 sizes the interdependence of actors and organizations 

. , in the educational system. In this perspective empha- 
sis is placed upon the interactions of the structure 

• and culture of the school* 7 

T ' ' 

What is especially interesting about the three theories is the way in 
which they form a continuum with respect to the degree" of autonomy, or 
freedom' - of action, that is assumed. Thus, the rational theory is v based on 
the assumption that men and women are free to determine them destiny within, 
very broad bounds. On this view, a good school administrator collects al\ 
, the best information that, pertains to a clearly defined problem, Caches a 
conclusion based primarily on that information, and B implements his conclusion 
without serious let or hindrance from the world around him- At the other 
extreme, the social system perspective implies that events are often beyond 
our control, that structures of opportunity and constraint are dictated ty* 
histfbry or the functional needs of society, and that the cultural and rela- 
tional attributes of hun&n beings are not easify altered. Thus, ^school . 
administrators ate seen as being Qifluenced by their personal values, 
collective values of thtfse around them, unanticipated events, ahd cer^apn 
inherent properties of * educational systems.* Quite ^obviously , there ate 
"many occasions when social system properties thwart th^ most arduous efforts 
of change agents,* This is most obvious in the case^of financial, resources, 
the 1'ack of which was a critical, problem ^n many of the case studies present- 
ed below, tfhen^eufficient funda^re availably, environmental properties can 



( 



*Some inherent properties of educatibnal systems that are said to 
afreet planned chaise are vulnercfffrility to the environment, diffuse? goals, 
a weak knoi^edgs base, the sjfmi-professional nature of teaching, and a 
non*comDetitive market struature. ^ See Miles (1981), Sieber, C1972), and 
Pincus (1974). . I ' , • * 
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still place tiarriers in the way of goar achievement. Indeed, what is common* 
*J.y referred io as tfie "readinftss" of a district or school for planned change 
Is often determined sojlely by system properties. Note that such precondi- 
tionsft whether they be negative or positive, are very difficult to alter. 
This is a typical feature of the social systems .perspective, 

i 

The political perspective reflectfs a sort $f compromise between these 
two extremes of freedom and constraint. On tbe one hand, it pays its re- 
spects to the 'rational gerspectivcl irt its recognition of manipulation, force, 
and the exercise of authority as tools of action available to all adminis- 
trators. Clearly, emphasis on such means of influence is founded on an 
assumption of high autonomy — Machiavelli's Prince is viewed. as a paragon of 
rational political behavior largely pwing to the fact that he enjoyed enor-, 
mous latitude in the* exercise of guile and other political techniques,^ On 
the other hand, the political perspective also acknowledges certain of the 
constraints i&ipli^it in social systems theory. It notes that compromises and 
defeat are/iQevitably part of the political process, that an accumulation of 
vested interests and countervailing powers sets limits* ta what one can obtain 
from others, and that one's authority is based on the consent of the governed 
anS is therefore subject to diminution* Even in the case of the Prince, 
Hachiavelli realized that force must be tempered as soon as possible lpst the 
population grow to detest their subjugator and plot his overthrow. It is - 
this antagonis between freedom and cqjpstraint that gives the political 
perspective its .peculiar vitality and its f^rtinence to modern pluralistic 
society, \ * 

Id^addition to these three general theories, people also hold dif- 
ferent beliefs, about what is of primary importance id accounting for the 
outcomes of any activity or event in schools. Here again we can identify 
three distinct types of beliefs; m * 

, 

• Individuals : In school-based curriculum .change, indi- 
vidual .personalities of teachers, principals, and other 
actors in the system' m^y have an impact on both the' 

process and outcomes, ' * *** 

• Schools as organizations : Schools as formal organization^ 

* have a variety of properties that may affect any change pro- 
cess. The implementation of most curriculum 'improvements 
(and many other innovations) is Likely to have soma school- 
wide^impacts and involve some alterations beyond the indivi- 
\ dual level, 

• School context : The .community and the larger spciaX and 
cultural environment have *a great influence upon th£ school^ 
setting both opportunities and constraints that limit the 
ways in which, and the, degree to which, schools can change. 

The three general theories described earlier and the three sets of beliefs 
described ab6ve can be viewed as «two distinct dimensions — each theory can be 
applied to the individual, the organizational, and the school context. Table 
2-1 shows a brief summary of the nine different models on change which emerge 
when\t he theories and beliefs are arrayed. 
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Beliefs about What Is 
of Primary Impoctgpce 

INDIVIDUALS 



SCHOOLS (as 
rtjanizations) 



/ 



' Tattle 2-1 t 

.ALTERNATIVE MODELS OF CHANGE 



Theoretical Perspectives on Change 



PERSPECTIVE 



«EXT/ 
/IftONMENT 



' Staff incentives ; 
emflhasiQ on # per* 
sofeal incentive 



POLITICAL 
PERSPECTIVE 



SOCIAL SYSTEMS 
PERSPECTIVE 



systems 



Entrepreneurial : 
career and status 
jmiroization; - * 
"powerless func- 
tionary" image of 
teachers 



Social man : 
individual location 
in and interaction 
with social/profes- 
sional environment 



Goal attainm ent: 
organizations as 
planned' social 
units 




Power structure ; 
emphasis on the 
"operation oC for- 
mal and informal 
powe£, structure 



Classical systems : 
emphasis on the 
interaction between 
the structure and 
the culture of the 
organization ■ 



ErtvirondjtfnteJ 
information : 
the schooi con- 
text as a source 
f expertise 
n formation for 
decision making 



\ 
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Reflective : 
schools mirror 
and serve the 
ml tie-system 
of the larger 
society 



System dependency : 
environment as a 
^source of-tesources 
upon which the 
school is dependent 
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The basic eleraents^bf eaclj cell sre briefly described in the table? 
the fallowing pages desciribe in greater detail how each of the models is 
applicable £o an understanding of change processes in schools. Attention 

. is paid not only to the "basic assumptions underlying esch model, but also 
to the strengths and weaknesses of, each in assisting the administrator in 

^improving his or her own performance as an instructional leader* 

It is important to emphasize before beginning that, while each cell 
does represent 3 distinctive way of viewing the world, it is not possible to 
classify either theorists (or administrators) exclusively in a single cell* 
Mo^t people apply multiple perspectives to different situations. An adminis- 
trator, for example, may use primarily rational perspectives when designing a 
school improvement effort but a predominantly political perspective to 
explain why some of his or her efforts fail! Similarly, .administrative 
theorists do not, belong exclusively in one or another cell, although their 
work may reflect a predominant "theory-in-use*" 1 



The Rational Perspective 



^ The rational perspective is by far the preferred "theory-in-use" of 
most administrators. *This, of course, is not surprising since the perspec- 
% tive focuses on, features of the school setting that administrators can do 
something about* However,' it is critical to emphasize that the rational 
perspective, while reflecting traditional approaches to educational adminis- 
lotion (Erickson, 1979) is, at best, a^partial view of 'how affective man- 
agement and planning must proceed* While it may be argued that the rational 
approach to the planning ana ^management of change should be well tempered by 
doses of theory derived from political and systems perspectives, the absence 
of rationally-based management can be equally serious* Indeed, if the cases 
presented in the* later chapters of tfhis book are at all representative, 
school administrators are often no mote likely to exhibit rational planning 
behavior than to show skill in managing the political or social system, 
despite their stated preferences* 

There are three different ratipRal frames which can be ua*d both to 
explain what ^as occurred in schools and to plan for future activities* 
There are staff incentive models at the individual level, <qoal attainment 
. ftodels at the organizational level, and environmental information models at . 
the level of the environmertt or context* Each of these rational perspectives 
adds a great deal to our ability to understand and analyze planned change- 
activities, although, as will J>e diseased at the end of this section r aa 
overemphasis on the rational model may constrain an administrator's ability 
to manage change effectively. \ / 

Staff Incent lv'e Models * ■ Two authors (one oT whom is an ex-principal 
* and the other an ex-superintendent) have noted that: 

tfany administrators find individual personalitifes—although s ' 
complex and volatile— easier to understand than the dynamics 
of complex systems such fas schools and school districts* .Ad- 
ministrators often overemphasize the cohesiveness and ratio- 
nality of the system and their own ability to control 
(through formal means) the activity and sentiments of 
• others (Deal and Nutt, 1979, p. 27)* * 
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At its most <&treme*this model views individuals as "complex informa- 
tion processing systems 11 making choices that will maximize theit own objec^ 
tives (March and Simon, 1958)u In order to introduce change, one tnUst simply 
ensure that new procedures are' consisteht with employee self-interest. This 
model is derived from the -economists f assumption that the market reflects the 
choices of highly rational individuals who have the information and ability 
to maximize their own interests. The school administrator sensitive to 
this per8p*ective may go beyond' economic incentive systems. He or she might 
emphasize the school administrator's ability to understand the personal 
incentives of the other important actors in the school—teacher*, students, 
and other professionals — and to designee* programs that will not conflict 
with individual needs (Barnard, ,1938) „. • 

• ,* 

One of the reasons school administrators cannot, lodk to traditional 
economic reward systems is, of course , that the reward structure of school 
systems *s-qoite flat; moreover^-changes on-the^ewar^stx^cture^rAJarfleii 



out'of the hands of the principal, and even of the superintendent in a 
district with strong professional associations or unions (House, 1974). 
There are few opportunities for rewards or promotions, no matter how well a 
teacher performs. Those promotions that dq_occur are often based upon 
^seniority or certification (taking advanced degrees in specialized subjects, 
'such, a| cowrtSSlTng) rather than pure merit, as would occur in an open market 
situation. If the school administrator had to depend entirely on the-avail- 
ability of promotion or pay increases stimulate individual innovation, it 
is clear that any strategy that relied^ extensively on personal incentive 
systems would be limited in its success. 

In planning a school improvement progr]^, the administrator sensitive 
to this perspective would^ analyze what motivates his or her teachers — and 
also what serves 'as genuiop disincentives (Benne and Birnbaum, 1953). For 
example, a modified incentives model would emphasize locating the character- 
istics of the school program which are irritating or unpleasant for teachers. 
If the sources of pain can be .located, and the. administrate^ can propose 
innovations that will' help to remove or .reduce this pain, then the personal 
incentives of teachers to participate will be increased. The administrator 
who understands his staff (and has access to some discretionary funds) csn 
also provide positive incentives for individual innovation — for example, he 
can allow tpachers who are interested in an innovation to travel to another 
^school district i bo observe it \n use, -or to attend professional conferences 
and visit program developed who may provide information ancj assistance « 
Many teachers find travel and professional opportunities both personally 
rewarding and status enhancing. |< . 

*> 

In sum,/, while the ability of the administrator to manipulate th? 
incentive system for individuals is often circumscribed by funding limita- 
tions and the basic organizational characteristics of schools, it can be of 
value. We can-summarize the implications of this model for the management 6f 
charge as follows: 

School* administrators attempting to initiate change should 
ensure that the new program is compatible with the exist- 
ing values and behaviors of „ their staff or^they should make ^ 
sure to introduce a priori change effort to modify relevant 
values and behaviors to bp consistent with the new practice. 
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Goal Attainment Hodels . the rational theory of schools as organiza- 
tions emphasizes the Inherent desiie on the part of schools and school 

• professionals to maximize the goals coeducation (see Thompson, 1966). There 
are, of course, many pressures that reinforce the desire Qf schools to 
improve their performance, particularly pn the student achievement objective. 
One clear pressure is, of course, the competency testing movement, which 
gives secondary schools m particular a dramatic incentive for improving 
performance. However,. the imposition of competency requirements is merely a 
cap- to the increasing professional concerns"* about the "productivity 11 of 
schools. Poor performance of students (or lowered Iperformance) is usually 
met with administrative conflict as well as public outcry. Thus, the motiva- 
tion to improve the school's effectiveness on some measures is ever present . 

°Qe ^mf^tant • feature 6f schools that should *lso be emphasized is 
that* uUike toanyj public organizations, there is generally -a high level of 
commitment by the staff to goal achievement (Etzione, 1961). Thus/ it is not 
just the top administrators who wish to improve school performance, it fs 
also the teacbprs. Many surveys of teachers have shown that, while there is 
often disagreement about other goals of schools, there is enormous agreement 
that ensuring student achievement 'in basic skills is the top priority and 
that emphasizing the learning of some key social values is also important. 

• .. • 
A significant feature of the goal attainment model in operation is 
the need to, specify concrete objectives at every level. Thus, for example, 
there has been considerable emphasis upon techniques for goal specification 
in schools, % sucK as Management by Objectives, and Progran Planning Budget 
Systems (PPBS) or zerjo-based budget systems (Hous6, 1972). Schopl adminis- 
trators who have 'a strong goal achievement orientation often try to' formulate 
(and get teachers to formulate) objectives at either the classroom or grade 
level— sometimes at the pupil level *by pebfrrmance contracting. t Here, of 
course, the assumption is tljSt breaking down al ^BIG" goal atito smaller *>d 
shojft^r terp objectives may make it more meaningful esTTTynotivator of behav- 
ior. The implications of the goal attainment model m for the administrator 
include the following: * ' 

Schoql .administrators^ttfempting to initiate a change pro- 
gram should ensure that the goals and strategies of pro- 

posed* activities or curricula are compatible with those ' 

currently predominating in^lhe school b£ they should set 
appropriate and compatible organizational goals. 

* ^ Thejre have been many writers who havje pointed out the strong limita- 
tions of the goal ^ attainment m<£del in school setUngs, however*. Firsts the 
classic assumptions gf the model are that goal attairroent isCa motivator 
because of the need for "organisational survival 19 : market-based organize- 
tionsMhat do not attain their goals arp expected to go out of business. 
Schools, in contrast, can'survive presumably forever as under achievers 
because they are legally mandated public organizations. Second, there is 
very weak knowledge about cause and effect if\ education. Even where there 
are clear goals, and a strong educational desire to increase effectiveness in 
meeting them, it is not always possible to select an intervention that will 
■lead to that change*. It is well known in educational research circles that 

^programs vrfiich produce remarkable m changes in student achievement in one 



district nay fail to do ao in another one next door. Furthermore, in prac- 
tice there are enormous^ debates over the meaning of educational go£Is, and it 
is widely acknowledged that schools may have relatively little control over 
student achievement, which is known to be influenced by many other factors 
such jjs parental background, community values-, fcnctf student peer culture. 
Thus, studies have s^own that administrators (and presumably teachers as 
well) tend to view "failures 11 of goal attainment as out of their hands. The 
irfcreasingly poor work climate in many schools also reduces teacher motiva- 
tion for purely educational goal achievement — many teachers may become more 
tied up in achievVi^custodial objectives than .in educationally related 
behaviors. s 

, Finally/ there is not always agreement about what constitutes, a 

reasonable set of goals for schools", and disagreements about priorities among 
goals within the overall objective of student cognitive learning are rampant. 
Thus, the use of goals as a strong rrxjtivator in the change process may be 
frustrated by lack of consensus among those who are expected to make the, 
changes. ■ m * 

Environmental Information Models . ' In these models, the environnfent 
is u b source of information. • • (which) is used by organizational decision* 
makers as one basis for maintaining or modifying particular processes and 
structures" (Aldr£ph and Midlm, 1978). .Thus, whether or not a Change 
program is initiated in 3 school, is often dependent on the perceptions of 
administrators about how^ the relevant environmental actors (school board, 
parents, tmons, funding sources, etc?.) are responding to the school and will 
^ respond to the proposed .changes. In order to understand how and why change 
comes about, we may need to ask not Only what the relevant .environmental 
actors are like but also how the administrators (or other key decision 
makers) perceive them {Weick," 1969) . 

One of the key features of the environment of the school is that it 
is increasingly uncertain and changing (Emery and Trist, 1965). Schools are 
no -longer stable institutions in a stable setting. Information from the 
environment will affect the structure and functioning df the school. The 
degree of uncertainty of the information that the administrator receives from 
the school's environment may'be a key to how the school .should be effectively 
organized and run. On the one hand, where administrators perceive the 
environment to be changing and unstable, the most effective way of operating 
may be to ''decentralize decision making and to emphasize interpersonal con- 
tacts. T£j^ is true because the decentralized structure increases the flow 
of expertise and information from the environment to the administration 
(Lawrence and Lorsch, 1967). In schools where the top administrators per- 
ceive the environment to be stable, on the other hand, centralized decision 
making and impersonal structures may tie more effective. \ 

0 ' ^Consider, for example, a smalT, rural school district which hps a 
support ivfe community, "no strong' union, Ind little dependence on federal 
funds. This type of district will require the superintendent arfd the princi- 
pals to pay relatively little attention to "sensing" the environment: 
since they can understand it easily, there is, less need* to involve many 
teachers, parents, 01 other individuals in order to arrive at acceptable* 
decisions about educational programs 1 (Rosenblum and Louis, 1981). In a 
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complex urban system with a strong union, factions among the parents, a lot 
of dependence on alternative federal and state grants, and a rapidly shifting 
economic b$se, the administrators Must spend a great deal of effort, in find* 
ing out about how the environment is working before any major decision affect- 
. in(j the program can be made. This "sensing" of the environment will provide 
% critibal input which will improve both the quality and acceptability of plans. 

• The .focus of this model is, in sum, on the>fteed to # have accurate 
information aboui the environment as topy administrators make decisions about 
how the district and schools K^ri7e^s4i r uctured. Thu5\ the administrator who 
can anticipate information nafccte^nd is able to systematically search for 
in format ion about the env irorwrt?nt is engaging in p signi f leant , rational 
process to support change in schools. The implications of the environmental 
information model for the innovative administrator is that: 

%» 

The school administrator attempting to initiate a change 
program shouLd gather appropriate information and expert 

* 'knowledge from local and more distant groups to ensure 
the soundest plan for change. 

{he major limitation to this model is, of course, that good information does 
not always lead to effective schools and change programs* Thus, we must 
begin to look at political and social systems perspectives in order to 
provide further explanation for the schopl change process n 



The Political Perspective 



Political theory adds a great deal to our understanding of the change 
process although, just as with the rational perspective, it provides a 
selective screen for viewing change in schools. Those who emphasize the 
Importance of the political perspective begin with a basic belief that social 
cooperation is fragile, at best, and to understand hbw and why it occurs we 
must understand its stress points. The political perspective always implies 
the potential for conflict, and it assumes a world of scarce resources' for 
the most part. However, it does not always assume that conflict is destruc- 
tive or bad for individuals or organizations. Rather, asr we shall see, 
conflict may be a necessary component of change processes*- * - 

AJfcthe individual level, the political perspective is reflected in 
entreprefeopial models of change which w emphasize the motives and methodp of 
the organisational elite* The most prevalent political perspective is 
the power structure model , which emphasizes .the importance of the formal 
.hierarchy and informal power relationships 1 within the school. Finally, at 
Che context/ environment level, we find reflective models , which view the 
school as a mirror of the values and preferences of the larger social system* 
Each of these f models is discussed below* 

epreneurial Models . The power and influence of individual actors 
in the system are the focus pf the-entrepreneurial modal* There are two key 
assumptions made, first, that most innovations in schools occur because of a 
key individual's de&ire to maximize his or her status, power, or visibility. 

. f. t r 
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Conversely, innovations that do npt take root often do'so because they 
tttreaten the status or privileges of some powerful individuals* A number of f 
studies % have found that sponsorship of a. new program by an individual is 
critical to its success (fin, 1979; Corwlfl, 1973). Other studies also show 
that the values of the elite managers in the organization are amoncj the 
strongest factors in accounting for how wiuch innovstion occurs, while the 
values of the staff in general are of little importance (Hage and Dewer, 
1973). 

A second assumption is that teachers are, on the whole, "powerless 
functionaries" (Sieber, 1972). For example, teachers are often viewed nftt 
„ as independent professionals, free to make their own choices about how best 
^/to^&erve the needs' of their m students. Rather, they are seen as employees 
in an essentially bureaucratic structure. Others have emphasized the rela- 
tively low levels of commitment on the part of teachers to their profession 
(Geer, 1966), and the fact that union contract negotiations have tended to 
emphasize salary and work load issues rather than quality 'of education issues 
(House, 1974). All of this added together suggests, to some, that the initi- 
ative for, and the support jof, innovation must come from individual admin- 
istrators (Wayland, 1964) • The emphasis on the development of "teacher 
proof" curpiculum materials, over the past 20 years has further reinforced the 
view of individual teachers' as powerless functionaries. 

If we were to summarize the implications of this model for thef- fc 
practice of school improvement, we might conclude that: 

The school administrator should use the existing formal T • \ 

and informal power structure to maximize support for the 
change effort. Particular attent^pn should be paid to 
' powerful individuals, as they have' great control over 
the course of the change process. 

» The above image of the school clearly reflects some <pf the genuine 
conditions which underlay the relationship between individual power relations 
in the school and innovation . However, as with the other modelif we have 
discussed, this, one is both limited andbonly partially accurate. We know 
that many administrators have .found that captaining a ship of innovation in 
the stormy waters of a school is anything but simple. Teachers who, on some, 
occasions, behave as powerless functionaries may, on others, become fully 
able either to resist an innovation imposed from above or to initiate in- 
novations of their own. In addition, the ability of the individual admin- 
istrator to develop an innovative program m may be severely constrained (or 
supported) by his or her administrative colleagues. We will, ^therefore, turn , 
now to a politically based perspective which emphasizes structures and groups — m 
rather than the role of individuals. * s 

• Power Structure Models ; Every school contains both a formal author- 
ity structure, embodied in an organization chart, and an informal power 
structure, which usually varies somewhat from "the way things are supposed to t 
be." Unlike the entrepreneurial model described above, this apprgach focuses 
not on individuals and their power (or la^k of power) but on groups . 
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There are a number of different ways of looking for "factions" pr 
interest groups in the school. One may identify official role groups that 
have different views of how tiie school should work— teachers and adminis- 
trators, Tor example, frequently see things differently as a group and 
'engage in conflict and negotiation regarding how tfife\school will be struc- 
tured .or what change activities may be planned.,. Similarly, individual 
-•schools may believe themselves to be unique and separate from the central 
office and its staff, and this sense of separateness may involve perceived or 
actual disagreements • J^nflict between stjhool and central office iq, fre-, 
quently exacerbated by the fact that the central office controls |ost of 
tbe resources, but the school ultimately controls the instruct lonal process 
(House, 1981) • Softools may compete with ope. another ovej scarce resources in 
some districts, While in others there may be other interest groups that 
reflect differences in a philosophy of education. For example, the issue of 
a basic skills emphasis versus a more humanistic emphasis continues to 
peyvade the entire American education structur^. 

One way of lookipg at conflict emphasizes the fact that it uses a . 
lot of energy flhich could, unde^pther conditions,-^ put to better use. 
Others believe that conflict ls^Wherently bad bec^tise it, reflects basic 
problems in the educational ,-systaP-if we all agreed about our goals for 
children, we would be able to avoid the arguments. However, many point to 
evidence>that suggests that a school system without conflict is also on^ 
without stimulation and new ideas and possibly one without commitment. 
Some studies have found that the amount of conflict between role groups in 
a school system is positively associated with the implementation of innova- 
tions (Rosenblatt and Louis, 1981). , Others have noted that conflicfiS more 
pervasive in those schools that have the roopt professionalized, active staffs 
(Corwin, 1965). Finally, there are many who believe that conflict is a 
neee^sary component of the , cycle of evaluating and verifying system goals, , 
and that through conflict and compromise, we build systems that,both care and 
are coherent. (This latter view assumes, of course, that, when confficts 
arise, they are resolved.) 

Another way of looking, at power structures and innovation, however, 
emphasizes the distribution of influence and authority in the formal school 
structure. This is a source of ^tension within the system which cannot be 
resolved through Compromise. Many view the typical "top-down" process of , 
^introducing innovations as destined to fail, either because (l) the teachers 
resent having new activities imposed upon them, or (2> administrators have 
so little understanding of life "in the classroom that they fail to antici- 
pate resources that are needed to make the innovation work (Gross, et al, 
1971). Those who see the formal power structure as a significant barrier, 
to innovation ih schools often advocate power equalization—changes in the 
authority structure which give teachers (or others with less power and 
influence) more chaflce to participate in making decisions that will affect 
their work. Participatory decision making was officially part of the strat- 
egy that was used inmost of the casee that follow in Chapters 3 through 14 
although there was considerable variation in how much participation was 
allowed in Qifferent settings. 
"* * 

The power structure model has implications for the management of 
change that are well known to most line administrators, but which are, 
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perhaps, lass well attended to In practice. One implication, for example, 
is: ' ^ 

The school administrator attempting to initiate a change 
> » program should ensure that ^appropriate groups are involved 
in (taking decisions and that debilitating conflicts* are 
I resolved* 

- Another, perhlpa more Machiavellian, implication is: 

The school administrator attempting to initiate a change 
program should coopt groupJT that might potentially oppose 
nia or her plans by including them extensively in the 
decision-making process* 

The power ^structure model views the school and school district 
as something of a self-contained world* Many of the analyses of schools 
using this perspective are rich in their understanding of the dynamics of 
interaction between different role groups or others* However, the power 
~* structure model misses another important element of the political perspec- 
tive, which involves the relationship between the local school system and 
other structures that affect it* 

Reflective Models * The basic assumption of reflective models is that 
schools exist, to a large extent, to serve the needs of the larger society* 
As a consequence t the school is largely constrained to make changes that are 
consistent with existing social values and social structures* Many writers 
who use reflective models could be classified as political radicals — they 
emphasize the ways in which schools are used to retain the existing class and 
social structure and stress the school's function in socializing students to 
accept current middle class value systems (Bowles, 1972)* However, there are 
many writers who do not share this radical interpretation, but emphasize 
local politics and their influence* Some of the earliest studies of American 
communities revealed in detail, the ways in which community attitudes and 
power structures constrained the choices of professional educators as well 
as dictating "acceptable" behaviors (Waller, 1932)* While teachers in most 
communities are now more insulated from direct pressures due to finance, 
school administrators are still vulnerable to non-professiOnal evolutions, 
particularly as more' and more communities begin to close their schools* 

Others emphasize the ways in which" the larger set of structures* in 
American education have come to constrain the choices of .local schools* 
Way land (1964), for example, points out that the* autonomy of local school 
systems is a myth, since the content of education is largely determined by 
national textbook publishers, by institutions of higher education which set 
standards for acceptable performance and knowledge, by ancillary .national 
organizations such aa the AFT and NEA, and by other social trends such as the 
physical mobility of American families which requires a curriculum that is 
sufficiently homogeneous across schools to permit children to transfer from 
one district to another* Still other writers have attempted to, show how the 
ways in which school districts behave are largely bounded by the requirements 
and Ctmding opportunities that are imposed at the state and federal level — as 
every school administrator knows, the number of required programs demanding 
' local funding increases every yegr. . - 
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In sum v the reflective model .emphasizes the ways in which the choices 
available to a school are constrained by political structures/ and powerful 
vested interests* Clearly a change program that does not ta^e into account 
social structure and value systems that impinge upon the aeKopl — both those 
within the local community and those in society at largtf—is likely to run 
Into trouble. To summarize the implications of this model for the adminis- 
trator, we might conclude that; 

The school administrator seeking to introduce a change 
should ensure that powerful political* constraints in the 
environment are adequately assessed , and ensure that the 
change strategies avoid arousing opposition from powerful 
groups in th§ environment. 

^ The Social Systems Perspective 

* ■ * • 

Social systems theory views the school as an organized set'of rela- 
tionships^ there are Several key concepts in the social system perspective. 
First, there is the notion of structure , or the formal^ ways in which the 
relationships between people, or departments, or different schools within a 
districting organized. The notion of structure subsunes features of the 
school such as rules and regulations, the division of labor, and the job 
descriptions for key actors. Second, there is culture , which refers to the 
norms and values *hich are held in common by the participants in the school. 
Finally, there is the concept of interdependence of parts . Each school is 
viewed as a collection of outs or parts that are tied together. Changes in 
one part of the system (for example, in the principal's role) will have an 
impact on other parts of the system (for example, the teachers). 

i 

Each of these concepts is particularly relevant to models of chang^ 
at the dif ferent^levels. At the individual level, there are social man 
m6dels which emphasize the ways in which individual behavior is effected by 
the social and ^organizational context. At the organizational level, we can 
identify classical systems models , which emphasize the relationships between 
structure and Culture within the school. Finally, at the environment7context 
level, there are Environmental dependency models , which focus on the need to 
obtain a "fit" between particular environments and school characteristics. 

Social Han Models . The individual teacher or administrator is 
embedded in a dense network of social and professional relationships. There 
has been considerable research that shows that these networks will have a 
great impact on the individual's behavior with respect to innovation and 
change. Carlson (1965), for example, found that the friendship patterns of 
superintendents were associated with the spread of New, Math adoptions within 
a cointy. The superintendents whose disttf0ts were early adopters of New 
Math were triose^who were more highly regarded -by their peers. New Math then 
tended to spread to those who were friendly with the "social stars." Last to 
, adopt were those who had few friendships with other superintendents. This 
phenomenon has been replicated in many other contexts, both within and 
outside of education. Thus, fop-^example, other studies have shown that 
teachers ttfio spend more time talking about innovative ideas and new informa- 
tion with their peers are more likely to use the information (Louis, 1979). 
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Another social system variable that is a key to individual behavior 
is the degree of localism versus- cosmopolitanism . Individuals who have most 
of their social connections within a particular docial system are less likely 
to be early adopters of new ideas than those who have many friendships, or 
acquaintances outside. One *e,asy way of thinking about localism and cosmopol- 
itanism is to ask where an individual comes from— has he always lived m 
his present community, and worked in the same school system, or has he 
recently been hired from the outside? Another is to. ask whethej the individ- 
ual fr equently seek^ in formation or advice from people outside the school 
or district (for example, from the state department, from universities or 
regional .service centers) or whether they are most likely to turn inward* 
to a local specialist (Merton, 1968). One author has found that there 
is a big di fference," for example, between "career-bound" and "place-bound" 
superintendents. The career-bound superintendent is consciously ambitious 
ano\ advances ^quickly in his or her career by moving between districts to 
better jobs. The place-bound superintendent comes to higher administrative 
positions more slowly and is usually promoted from within. Career-bound 
supei xntendents are more likely to sponsor new programs and innovations than 
are plApe-bouatf superintendents (Carlson, 1972). 

^ The values of a social system also hav<e an enormous ^effect upon the 

behavior of individuals within that system.. Much of the research has focused 
'on the effects of school climate and values upon student behavior and 
achievement (McDill and Rigby, 1973; Moos, 1979; Barker and Gump, 1964). 
However, climate and values also/have significant effects on teacher morale 
and teacher behavior. Research hs^s also indicated that the principal" can 
have a great deal of impact upon the value system and attitudes of the 
teachers' (Gross and Herriott, 1964; Moeller, 1264). 

The social man model emphasizes the operation of natural communica- 
tion and influence patterns. However, there §re s^ill implications that may 
be drawn for the school administrator vrfio seeks toYaffect the natural pro- 
cess: 



into a v 
cial net- * 



The -administrator seeking to introduce change 
school setting should fmd^^pd use existing s< 
works. Change efforts should begin with individuals who 
^ape central to ihe communications system and who are 
role models. 

Predicting whether ^an innovation or new curriculum will "take" in a 
given school* is more complicated, however, than knowing the predispositions 
of individuals withiq that system. We must also understand how the school 
fuictions as an organization and its larger setting. 

Classical Systems Models . This model views the school as an input/ 
throughput/output system for producing and delivering services. The "inputs 11 
to the, system (or "raw materials") qre stOdents and Staff members. The 
"output s"^ar& educated children. The "throughput" is the educational pro- 
cess. Many systems analysts have no„ted, * however , that the school differs 
from many other kinds of production organizations because the throughput 
process is very complex and not very /well understood (Per row, 1970; Corwm 
and Edelfelt, 1977). There is no '}4c ififtee~ti f teaching" — the number of 
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exceptions to any rules of how best 'to teach a child are enormous, and* 
lteawes8 must rely heavily **on * experience and "craft" knowledge in afcder to* 
carry out their jobs. The, greater *the uncertainty within the system about 
the throughput process, the more critical the press of local structural and 
cultural issues" becomes in predicting how the school will fuQctiorv In other 
yords, ;f .the .teacher krtew that if he or she did A, tjben the students would 
learn B, the importance of the values fcipd organization of the classroom would 
cle&rly be of lesser importance **S<. " * - * 

/Many studies have shown that characteristics of the school's struc- 
ture and culture appear to produce either adaptive, innovative, schdols or 
less innovative schools , (Baldridge and Burnham, 1975} Louis and .Rosepblum, 
1978 ; Qopwm, |fj?2) • Thite, for "example, innovative schools tend to have ^ 
structures that^rp larger, have more central coordination of teacher beha-/ 
vaor in classYooms, and have larger numbers of specialized positions* withirv 
th^ teaching staff, Schpols with a strong cultural empha£s on communicator 
and sharing .between stpff memtfers, openness toward identifying school prob- 
-lems, and a strong staff commitment to pupil autonpmy are also more uhnova- 
tive. - . « 

Rather than locking for characteristics of schools that help to 
explain vthy s^me succeec^in adapting new ideas ,to their context while others 
f ail,. some authors have tried to characterize overall trends in the structured 
and culture of American schools* For example, it has been noted that the 
principal is key to dny major change ^effort but that (l) most principals are 
not \tamed. for this type of leadership, and are overloaded with many admin- 
istrative duties which divert them from behavmg^as instructional leaders* 
. and (2) variability amort) principals and high turnover in many principals^ips 
♦ make the development of coherent, long-term improvement efforts difficult 
(Rosenblum and J^strzab, 1980)* ^Similar analyses of problems in the struc- 
turing of teacher roles and the teacher subculture ha\je been made, (Lortie, 
J975} Sarasoiv 1971). 

* « , One recent overall characterization 'of the school as a system has 

* major, implications for the administrator's management of the change process. 
Schpols are viewed as diverging from the classical systems assumptions in 
bne very important respfect: different parts of the educqjtional system — 
classrooms, schools, and district — are not always highly interdependent* 
Rather, scHbol systems axe, I'loosely linked." A nUmber of aythors (Weick, 
1969; Deal and Nutt, 1979; Rosenblum and Louis; 1981) have argued that the 
relative autonomy jjJL. teachers" within classrooms, and the frequently high 
levels y^pf independence of schools from district office influence make \t 

^'difficult to introduce systemwide change. We have frequently observed 
' tt\pt 'district-mandated prporaro are used in very different ways, in different 
schools (if they av^r^sed at* all) . ' Similarly , the individual teacher's 
. tenderjc/ to supplement or supplahU school-wide curriculum materials with 
j^hose 6f his ot> hfer own preference niean that the educational process within * 
classrooms varies widely. 

% \ , _ f 

While this 'mode) emphasizes characteristics of ¥ t^he school that are 
relatively difficult for the school administrator to change (and thus focuses 
primarily upon Constraints^ , the model nevertheless has important implica- 
tions for change management (Deal and Nutt, 1979). Some of thestf. include: 
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. <> * * l 

The^chool administrator initiating a change program 
* t- S^uld attend to the structure. and culture of the school, 
and rtisure that these are Supportive of change* 

;<'>.• 

Afln alternative implication flight mvolve^the need to create, through atfunis- 
•trative actions, an appropriate structure and culture: 

- \ . m • m 

The schqftl administrator initiating a^change program 
should engagd^in organization development -to promote 
9 a "healthy" environment in which change can occur* 

Finally, the school administrator might also draw the implication that he or 
she" should simply be aware of the power of local characteristics to influence 
the course of change, such as the tendency for localized adaptations of any 
innovation* 

* * 

Environmental Dependency Models. The environmental dependency model 
emphasizes the school* s need to "exploit its environment in the adquisition 
of scarce and valued resources" (Yuchtman and Seashore, 1967). four types* of 
Resources. are critical: personnel, information, products and services* and 
operating funds. Thig approach assumes that, organizations are dependent on* 
their environment, but* can also act upon it to some degree. A key to the 
#mo<tel is the assumption that schools engage in both cooper Aive and conflict- 
. ing relationships m order to m§ximize their ability to acquire resources. 

The environmental dependency model assumes that the 'best way of judging 
whether a school is opetating effectively lies m its ability to -obtain the 
necessary resources to maintain, expand, and improve the educational func- 
tions of the school and district (Hage and Aiken, 1970)* Organizations which 
expand their services are, those which establish favorable relations 3 with 
other organizations upon whom their programs depend (Pfsffer, 1972). 

• * * 

The erftxronmental dependency model can cpply ta both the school and 
the district level. Discrepancies between districts m* terms of resources 
are, St course, well documented. While resources do not always translate 
mtQ better schools Uencks, 1972) it is also cffiar that there are many 
school improvement activities' that cannot take place without district-level 
resources. Thus, for example, one recent study showed that personnel charac- 
teristics ^hacf strong effects on the ability of rural schools to mount compre- 
hensive change programs (Rosenblum *nd t^ouis, 1981) f whiip another indicated 
Wat effective change required financial resources to support release *time 
(Kell and Louis, 1980). * " * 

W)ile in many cases differences between districts m terms' of resources 
cannot pi traced to admmistr ative' skill , there are also many in which 
administrators can make a difference. Administrators can be active in 
tapping' external funding agencies, in* increasing pare/it and local 'industry 
participation, and in public relations which assist in millage elections. 

** * » 

While* the district is the basic unit for resource acquisition and 
dl ^K^ utlDn > the P r , lnc ^P ai aiso has considerable influence over the flow of 
restgfrces to his 'or her school. There are often significant differences in 
resources between schools within districts—differences that go*far beypnd 
the nature- of the physical plant. These differences may range from the 
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ability of one principal to recruit and retain better and more energetic 
teachers, to actual dollar differences, attributable* to the principal's 
ability to persuade other^ of the urgency 6f the school's particular needs* 
In addition, some schools are better at locating "free 1 ' resources front 
district staff members, regional or intermediate education districts, or 
other sources* This can account for much of the difference between T one 
school's ability to mount a major school improvement effort, while its 
.neighbor iri the same district cannot get off £he ground for lack of re- 
sources* mus, the administrator who can anticipate resource needs, gpd who f 
is able to systematically and creatively search for ways of meeting those i 
needs, is better 1 able to support change in schools.'* And yet, it must also be 
emphasized that there are real differences in environmental dependencies 
between districts, and it Is clearly not appropriate to compare the resource 
acquisition proqess in an affluent suburban district with that in a fis- 
cally-pressed urbap district with low property values, high uiemployment, and 
other features which limit the tgtal available resources. The implications 
for administrative action in a change program are clear: * 

The administrator who initiates a 'school change program' 
should scan the environment for all appropriate resources 
to support the change effort, and'should recognize realV^ 
istic resource constraints* ^ 

• ' . SUMMARY OF THE CHANGE MODELS 

Our discussion'TJf change models has presented a variety of^ways in 
which the school improvement process may be analyzed and interpreted* The 
reader may or may not have recognized his or her ovm theories-m-use in this 
discussion. Since the purpose of this chapter is to shed some light on 
# alternative ways for administrators to think about change, it is important to 
return to our matrix and summarize some of the action implications of the » 
Change models. From^this discussion, it is clear that no individual model or 
perspective is "truer" or better than others: each has a compelling and 
unique contribution to make to an improvement of change management by school*"" 
administrators* 

— * 

Each of the theoretical perspectives (rational, political, and social 
*t systems) is associated with a broad assumption about the change process. 
These three assumptions are; ' . 

• « 
t Rational: Jo change schools, we must engage in rational 

planning and problem-solving processes* - 

• Political: To change schools, w& must use (or alter )% 
the existing power and influence structures* 

• Social System : To change schools, we mljst adjust the 
.change program to the environment, structure, and cul- 

* , ^ture of the local setting. There are no simpde cause- * 

and-effect relationships between inputs and outcomes* 

• . + 
In addition we can also derive three assumptions from ourz-beliefg about 
what is most important to the change process: individuals/ sctjools as 
organizations, or the context in jihich the school is located* 
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To change schoola, we muab firat 



key ; 

ittitudea, valuea, and behavior of ihdi- 



Individual aa 
consider the at 

Vidual teachera, students, or^adminiatratora* 

To. change achools, We muat 

achool ia a "healthy" organization* 



School organization as key : 
first ensure that the achool 



Context/environment as key ? To change achools, we muat t 
firat make aure that Relevant groupa and organizations 
' ,in the environment can support and reinforce our goala 

and activities. 

Table 2-2 repreaenta a revised matrix, which aubatitutea some of the 
management' implicationa of each change model fat the descriptions in Table 
2*1* The- implica / £i«Qs for each cell in the matrix ,were derived by combining 
change aSaumptiona asaociated with the theoretical perspectives, and thoae 
aasociated with beliefs about what ia important Each of these implications 
was introduced earlier in the discussion, of each roodefl.* 

C v 

In any actual' Change process, esch theae aaaumptions haa a great 
deajl to offer as a*lJ6We to the administrates behavaor. Ideally, a well 
managed change prpqqa& woulcj consider all )bf%the modela,and the action 
implications derited from them, and apply tfjpife inaights in setting reslistic 
goals, choosing s^ategiea fQr reaching these £o?ls r snd assessing progress 
and outcpmea. Of Spurfce, ip 'the real^ world of the achool administrstor , it 
is unlikely to btf' possible* ta ^spklyie snd plan sctions st this level of 
detail and, indeed, ^<^^^w^ttp^tAon to analyais msy forstsll set ion . 
However^ sny adm^M^jtive ,bVaavdor can be improved by broadening the 
theoriea-in-use that aroused in* given setting. 
- • • ' *• * 

"The remajrfl^ section \f this chapter lllustrstes how the per- 
spectives^ msy bd* q£pli^dvtiHfactual esses ,\qnd foteshsdows some of the 
lessons fcKat may be cT^aWrt fr3n the esses, included in this volume. Since esch 
perspective contqirfo orA%*W psrtisl view of reslity, special attention is 
pai,d attrfhtion bo the, limita of each 'and,' consequently, the wsys in which 
they must complement each other, again by reference to the case itudy 
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.POSTSCRIPT: L'IMITS'QF THE THREE PERSPECTIVES 
* r . • 

As described earlier, the rational perapective emphaaizea tUej 
for deliberate, informed deciaiona in the aelection of explicit goajfe and 
the means .for achieving them. ^Interestingly enough, the \ goals urcovered 
in our caaia wer$ uaually ideaiiatic onea, auch ss improving the mplhematical 
akilla of Ijunior high studenta, rathM than maintenance gQjfla, auch aa 



*It ahbUld be enjphasized thst. thesp samnln rtfSjjmpt.ions about \>ow to 
manage change do not, by any me ana, pi iininl'lll a I Lnal preacription for ad- 
miniatration, aa noted flh n ' 11111 ' noted in Chapter 1, 'adminiatra- 

tora must corjst^wtl^Jeigh the ^dvsntsges snd diaadvantages of esch tsptic 
in the lWffof changing circumst&nces in iheir locrfl environmenta. • 
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Table 2-2 

ACTION ASSLMPTIONS FOR MANAGING CHANGE 



Beliefs atiout What Is 
of Primary Importance 



INDIVIDUALS 



SCHOOLS (as 
organizations) 



CONTEXT/ 
ENVIRONMENT 



Theoretical Perspectives on Change 



RATIONAL 
PERSPECTIVE 



POLITICAL 
PERSPECTIVE 



SOCIAL SYSTEMS 
PERSPECTIVE 



ERIC 



Ensure that a new 
program is compatible, 
with existing values 
and behavior, ot try 
to change relevant 
values and behavior. 



Use the existing 
structure of per- 
sonal political 
power, both for- 
mal and informal, 
to maximize sup* 
port for trie 
effort. 



Use existing social 
networks—start 
the change program 
with those who are 
key communicators 
and role models* 1 



Ensure that change 
program goals are 
compatible with those 
of the exiting or- 
ganisation, or sejt 
ropriate organi^a- 
als.„ 




Ensure that appro- 
priate groups are 
involved in makirtg 
decisions and that 
debilitating con- 
flicts are resolved^ 
coopt opposing 
forces. 



Attend to the stric- 
ture and culture of 
» the schpol and ensoul 
that these are* sup- 
portive of change; 
engage in organiza- 
tional development 
as necessary. 



Gather appropriate 
information frors) 
local* and more dis- 
tant groups to de- 
sign a better ac- 
tivity. 



Ensure that power- 
ful political con- 
straints in the en- 
vironment are ade- 
quately assessed; 
little change can 
occur if the 
environment 
opposes it. 



Scan the environment 
for all appropriate 
resources to support 
the change, and A 
recognize realistic 
resource constraints. 
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fending off parents or manipulating ,the faculty,.) It should ba kept in mind 
that the federal program on which 1 our case studies are based reflected a 
rational problem-solving perspective in its stipulation that "validated" 
products be implemented following a systematic needs assessment and a search 
for solution? that meet explicit .criteria, with teacher participation in both 
these activities. Several of our. case study schools made a genuine effort 
to follow this^model, while almost all complied with at least one of its 
component requirements. 

* * » 

The politifcal perspective focuses on conflict and compromise, 

influence and control, and th6 role of vested interests in shaping events. 
All of our esse studies reflect certain aspects of this perspective.* Es- 
pecially "pertinent are Parker Valley, Ogderj, and Jefferson where relation- 
ships between faculty and administrators played a key role m the change 
project. In one instance, Parker Valley, the determination of the teachers' 
association to retain its autonomy vis-a-vis the administration was a 
prime, incentive for planning and participating in a new mservice program; 
when conflict with the administration and community arose, involving even the 
dismissal of teachers, the main purpose of the program became that of mamr 
taining faculty cphesion and morale. As the case study puts it,. the program 
was a place where they could discuss and share problems, and receive mutual 
support at a time when it was greatly needed. Similarly, in another case, 
Jefferson Elementary, the project was transformed into a mechanism for 
reuniting the faculty around professional goals following a bitter defeat in- 
a district-wide strike for salary increases and greater security. And again, 
in Qgden, we read thfet "the teachers emerged from the strike as a cohesive 
unit with high morale. 11 This, together with the departure of a reading 
specialist who had incurred the hostility of the language ,arts department by 
ignoring their customary prerogatives, caused the Ogden teachers to devote 
renewed energies to the change effort. In all three of these cases, then, we 
find that, political conflict was not only* a dominant feature, but was benefi- 
cial rather than destructive. Indeed, it is doubtful ttiat the problem- 
solving ppojects would have survived without imbedment in a Conflict situ- 
ation* This is a possibility that is overlooked^by those who stress the need 
for organizational harmony and external political support in the implementa- 
tion of change projects. 

Finally, the social systems perspective takes note of group values 
and relationships, organizational and environmental factors", §nd the func- 
tional needs of social structures that often take precedence over the needs 
and wants of individuals. Elements of this perspective are applicable to 
all of our case study schools. Thus, the role of such factors as the high 
level of professional attainment in Parker Valley, the departmental struc- 
ture of Galaxy High School, the rural isolation of Bayfield, the lack of 
financial resources at Ogden, Sugarville, and ^Charles elementary schools, 
and the value placed b,y Greenfield's teachers on self-sufficiency — all of 
thesw features are matters of deep concern to the social systems perspec- 
tive. 
» 

Certain aspects of the social system migt)t be responsible for both 
success and failure *of a change effort, but in either oase individual mi* 
tiative and action tend to play relatively, minor roles/ Hifh regard *to 



.failure, -even in a school that achieved, very high commitment to implementa- 
tion (Bell Elementary) we find 1 that environmental characteristics placed 
barriers in the way of qoa\ achievement . One of the principal's major goals 
wars to improve, the image of* her virtually all-black school in the eyes of the 
^district and the community find to reduce teacher turnover, yet .this goal 
was not realized* As the case study points out, "The school's bad image was 
difficult to shake* As Principal Oewitt put it, 'Some judge the school just 
by its facilities and the fact that it is 99 percent black.'" Even district 
administrators scared this prejudice, failing to recognize the principal's 
accomplishments in producing schoolwide curriculum change* In this instance, 
the cultural environment of the school frustrated the principal's efforts. 
There are also occasions when the, social system is responsible for achieve- 
ment of goals. Indeed, what is commonly referred to as the "readiness 11 of 
a district or school for planned change is often determined solely by system 
properties, a topic that we shall have much more to say about, later, But 
note that suph preconditions, whether they be negative or positive, are 
difficult to alter or control. This is a typical feature of the sooial 
systems perspective. 

9 

By and large, the three perspectives reflect different degrees of 
autonomy oa the part of* central* actors in the drama of planned change, as 
was observed earlier in this chapter. > The rational perspective entrails 
greatest autonomy, while the social systems perspective entails least. This 
observation gives us an important clue as to where the limitations of each 
perspective lie. It also indicates why it is necessary to view them as 
complementary approaches to understanding and guiding change, rather than 
as self-contained, mutually exclusive theories. 

The limits of rational decision making, a 'perspective .which as* 
sumes'that persons are free to select options, within brqad limits, are 
perhaps the most obvious. Rational decision making is constrained by 
internal conditions, such as one' values^ knowledge, and psychological 
attributes (anxiety, aggressiveness, power * drives, and so forth), as well 
as by external factors. Thfese limitations are revealed repeatedly by ~ our 
case studies. Host obviously, unanticipated events such as teacher strikes 
(Jefferson, Ogden), court-ordered desegregation (Cramer), and staff turn* 
over (Sugarville) often overwhelmed a school's best laid plans. / 

The limits of the rational "problem-solving model" were evidenced 
in a number of less obtrusive ways as well. One common departure from the 
model occurred with respect to needs assessment, which was a major component 
of the program's problem-solving approach. The assessment of needs was 
sometimes rather "slapdash," a* demonstrated by the unilateral decisions 
about career education made by the administrators in Treelme (where Charles 
Elementary is located), and the second year decisions about mservice topics 
of *a small clique of teachers in Parker Valley's teachers' association. Both 
cas^s suggest a tendency to pursue one's own interests at the expense of 
taking a rational ^inventory of the needs of others. Indeed, rarely were 
meetings of the local teams devoid of conflict and political maneuvering, 
processes that are anathema to the coolly rational decision-making* modeJl. In 
the case of Ogden Junior High, the Right-to-Read program foundered on the 
refusal of the language art? department to adopt it because, as the case 
study, points out, "(the department) was being stripped of the responsibility 
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for teaching reading in the school." In sun,' there are personal incentives, 
group values, .social needs, system—properties, and untimely events that set 
severe limits on the rational problem-solving model. 



Even less obvious than the early impact of these political and 
social system factors on the rational problem-solving perspective is its 
unanticipated impacj> on itself, so~tb speak* For there Are occasions when 
^an unyielding pursuit of the rational model can boomerang , that is, can 
*have consequences that are self-defeating. Thus, a . rigid emphasis on the 
various stages of the model seems to have alienated the faculty in Cramer 
and Galaxy. In the case of Sugar ville Elementary, when the project's head 
office refused tQ fellow the faculty to adopt a non-validated solution, the 
faculty 1 8 commitment was so severely undermined that the local project was 
eventually aborted. Here the rational model Wazs defeated by the desire of 
the local staff to have a sense of ownership, self-determination, and secur- 
ity with respect to the chosen product, needs* that were not satisfied by the 
scientific credentials of the products presented to theft by the project's 
headquarters. The rational model might be especially prone to self-defeat- 
ing consequences, of this sort because of its denial of many key features of 
social and psychological reality. * * S 

At the same time, it should be underscored that the political orid^ 
social .systems perspectives tend to belittle the genuine efforts of niany- 
v educators to act rationally, that is, to implement needed change on the 
basis of assessed needs and the best available resources* It also under- 
rates the ability v of some educators to alter basic organizational features 1 
of the school to do so. The example of Bell's principal in implementing. 
ICE, and of Penton's staff m completely restructuring the curriculum to 
meet the .learning goals of the district, are cases in point. (Ironically, 
Bell '8 principal enjoyed the requisite of autonomy for rational action 
precisely because st\e was ignored by the district office, which seemed to 
view the school as a hopeless enclave of cultural poverty.) Another example 
is the efforts by district administrators i n Sasquatch >to turn all resources 
over a five-year^ period toward developing a distinct-wide reading curriculum. 
The case study in this volume documents only part of that effort. Actively 
taking stock of one's inherited liabilities and assets, and drawing up plans 
on the basis of such knowledge, is a mode of action that tends to be soft- 
pedalled by tpe social systems perspective in particular. 

The political perspective, in contrast, acknpwledges the possibility 
of manipulation snd the use of force* t5 gsin one's ends, which ends may well 
be dictated^by rational considerations (a la Machiavelli's Prince). For 
example, tma decision of the principal and reading coordinator in Greenfield 
to include in decision-making activities teachers who were resiatant to 
change ("recalcitrants") in addition to teachers with more favorable atti- 
tudes toward innovation ("innovators") entailed thp time-honored political 
practice of cooptation of hostile elements in the environment. Note that 
this practice is dictated neither by a rational decision-making model, which 
ignores the existence of value-based opposition to rationally derived needs, 
nor by a social systems perspective, which , tends to view such value-Jbased 
opposition as unalterable. Seen more broadly, this example of political 
manipulation shows that the readiness of schools for a change project need 
not be accepted ds a t given, which tends to be the viewpoint of the-s5cial 
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, systems perspective, but can to some extent be shaped by political action. 
Jbus, one v^ntfld not have expected the faculty at Bejl Elementary to have 
accepted the major revamping of the- program that was favored by the princi- 
pal; but her formal authority , her independence from the district level , and 

^ her tactiCs in involving the faculty in brainstorming and decision making 
overcame the teacher's discouragement and engaged their commitment to the new 
program. 

X But even the political model has its limits, a major one being the 
assumption that action tends to be politically motivated . Thus, profession^ 
al grounds for undertaking a change project, on the one hand, or properties 
of . the social system that • shape change , independently of motivations, on 
the other, are deemphasized in deference to such incentives as power, 
security, and status* Considerable evidence could be adduced from our case 
stiffies to contradict Chis tacit assumption of^the political model. One 
example will suffice* The secondary principal Bayfield exercised broad 
control over all aspects of the school. "All teachers reported to him, and 
little went on without his knowledge," states the case study. And while he 
and the superintendent were careful to present a united front to the public, 
which entailed some gentle persuasion of resistant faculty from time to time, 
the principal's motivation for monopolizing authority does not seem to have 
been political. Indfeed, he "freely admitted that his background—he had 
served in thr military and operated h;ys own business — influenced his manage- 
ment style." Moreover, he persisted in his advocacy of a Career education 
program, m spite of ttie community's placing higher priority tin art educa- 
tion. Indeed, it is hard to escape the conclusion that the principal felt 
compelled <*to introduce career education because of the limited job oppof- 
to^ities for local high school graduates, necessitating their move to other 
areas where t hey would be exposed to a* wide range of unfamiliar jobs. This 
suggests a strong ""Stement of rational stock-taking. Also, it can be seen 
that he used his personal style of authoritarian management to gam his ends, 
a style that was derived frbm his military and business backgrounds, a factor 
of major concern to the social systems p erspective. We see, then, that while 
the political perspective may be helpful in describing structures, of mflu- 
ence^ and analysing tactics of control* it cannot always be relied on to 
explain motivation. Elements of the other two perspectives must also be 
taken into account. 

In sum, n(5ne- of the three perspectives is adequate for a full under- 
standing of the factors that enter into planned ahange efforts. Each 
perspective applies to a different set of evehts, and the significance of 
these events can vary widely from one setting to another, and even from one 
time to* another within thp same setting. This means that the practical 
utility taking the different perspectives into account lj L ke>*ise r depends on 
being alert to situational variation. The administrator must be' constantly 
aware of the changing characteristics of his or her local environment in 
order to weave an appropriate course of action among selected aspects of the 
three perspectives. 

In the following chapters we present a variety of cases of real 
school improvement programs in which administrators were faced with person- 
alities, organizational characteristics, and community contexts that were an 
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integral part of the story at each site. Jn reading these case studied and 
considering them both separately and togethej, readers should try to analyze 
thea using fanaliar aodels aod assumptions but also to expand their horizons 
by applying some perspectives that seem more distant from their own experi- 
ences. , " * 

* 
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PART 2 ^ 
LEADERSHIP A NO PARTICIPATION 




CHAPTER 3 
BELL ELEMENTARY SCH 
Diane Kell 
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Sometimes a school's. problems are so long-standing and so severe that 
piecemeal changes cannot begin to* make a dent in them* In those cases, it 
tatea a visionary administrator, lots df external help, and strong faculty 
leaders to accomplish a radical school change, program ♦ Even then, the 
benefits of chanQeimay not be apparent for a number of years. 

This was certainly the case at Belt Elementary. One of 19 elementary 
schools in a district which siso included six middle schools and % four' high 
schools, Bell Elementary had, the worst image of any school in the district. 
Traditionally all black, it had remained over 90 percent black in spite of 
attempts at desegregation. The 425 students enrolled at Bell cane from one 
of the poorest lections of the moderately sized southern city in which Bell 
was located: fully 80 percent of these students qualified for free or 
reduced-cost 'lunches* 40 percent had a parent who had not finished high 
school. - » • 

According to the school's principal, many parents in the Bell*com- 
muiity were either unmotivated ojc up able to give their children the lund/of 
preschool experiences that would prepare them for learning the basic skills. 
In the more extreme cases, the children had only the most limited, concrete 
vocabularies and had never been more than a few blocks from home. Although 
not all cases were this severe, 88 percent of the entering kindergarten 
pupils, in 1976, scored at the 20th percentile or below on a district-wide 
inventory of readiness for learning. 

In the past, Bell had made several attempts to address the needs of 
these children. Five Title" I teachers. were working with 225 of the students; 
in addition, thete were tutors from the universities and aides for the 
kindergarten aind first grade. Several Title III proposals had been written, 
but none had been accepted. % . ' 

None of the school's efforts seemed sufficient to overcome the 
impoverished backgrounds of the Be>l student population. As the children 
progressed through school, they // fell further and further behind in stall 
development; by the time they left the fifth grade, many still lacketf basic 
skills in reading and math. Despite the acuteness of the students' problems, 
the teachers at Bell felt that their school was being neglected by the 
district. According to the principal, the district staff never seemed to 
have enough time to give Bell the help they needed. Moreover, the physical 
plant was in very poor condition; some requests for repairs or improvements 
remained or^ the district's maintenance list for years at a time. 

For all these reasons, the morale of the Bell staff was very* low. 
Many beginning teachers regarded a job at Bell as a "foot m the door." They 
hoped to be transferred to other schools as soon as possible, and, if they 
were not transferred, they felt bitter and, believed they had been stigmatized 
by their tenure at the school. Teacher turnover was very high, ranging from 
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10 to 30 percent of the 25 teaching positions each year* Only a few teach* 
ers and the principal had been with the school for jlany years* They 
either had strong ties to the local community or were strongly committed to v 
teaching low-incbme children* These teachers tended to exert a great deal of 
influence among the' faculty* , 9 

About 70 percent of the faculty were white* Principal Lorraine 
DewitT, who was black, had taught at Bell Elementary for 25 years* She lived 
in the community, her own children had attended Bell Elementary, and she wa$ 
very much concerned with community improvement* Small, sweet* voiced* and 
soft-spoken, she- could also be very stubborn and sometime* autocratic, 
according to other members of the schcrol staff* / 

Oewitt had two goals: the first was ho improve educational oppor- 
tunities for children in the Bell community, and the second was to improve 
the school's image outside the local neighborhood* The district desegrega- 
tion plans called for a 70-30 ratio of blacks tp whites at Bell, and Princi- 
pal Dewitt hoped to develop a program that, in her words, would sell itself* 

GETTING STARTED 

Dewitt had been principal of Bell Elementary for three years when she 
first heard of a new federal program to assist schools in finding and imple- 
menting solutions to school problems* She volunteered Bell Elementary 
as a site for the program while the project in her -state was still in its 
propo'sal phase* In September 1976 the director of the district's teacher 
education center (TEC) informed her that the state-level project had been 
funded and that Bell Elementary had been selected as a local school site*~ A 
search was underway for a field agent, who would be located in the TEC and 
who would work with several schools participating in the project* Since the 
field agent had not yet been hired, the TEC director met with Principal 
Dewitt to explain the program more fully* Also present at this meeting were 
the district director of instructional services, the district curricuhjm 
coordinator, and Diane Rosen, a resource teacher who had just been assigned 
,to Bell half-time* , • 

One requirement of the project was that the principal name three 
school "facilitators" who would* be trained in school problem-solving proces- 
ses ancj who would then help guide the faculty through the problem-solving 
steps* Dewitt named herself, Diane* Rosen, and a first-grade teacher, Har- 
jorie 0'Keefe* t , # * 

• • 

The faculty as a whole was informed of tyje projedt during one of the 
weekly after-school faculty meetings* Mos£ teachers supported the project, 
but not everyone was enthusiastic * One teacher . said*, "My first reaction 
was, what makes them think j "they can give us a solution to qur problem?" 



In October 1976 Lorraine Dewitt, Diane Rosen, and Karjorie 0'Keefe 
attended a two-day orientation workshop for all field agents and school 
facilitators. They were accompanied by two members of the district office 
staff* When the facilitators returned to Bell, they shdred wtjat they had 
learned wit'h the entire faculty* Acting on a workshop suggestion, they also 
had the faculty brainstorm problems and recorded them on newsprint* Copies 
of the problem list were distributed to the teachers* 
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f . HELP ARRIVES e • 

In December Sharon Kirkwood, g teacher in »the district and chairman 
of the TEC advisory committee, was hired as the field agent for the project* 
Although Dewitt knew Kirkwood from her work on the TEC advisory committee, 
she wasn't sufa what to ex^cTHTrWliier In tibT role asvfield agent.., Sher said 
later, "It was easy to be apprehensive, because the cnsttrict people usually 
don't have much time for you/' However, since Jdrkwood was assigned to work 
full-time with only three school^, <all of which were located, *fithin a few 
axles of each other,, she had plenty of time to help Be\l. During Che first 
year of the project, she visited the .school several times per *reek and. was 
always available whenever she was needed. „ 

Dewitt and her staff greatly appreciated Kirkwood's help. As the 
principal said, "I don f # t»think we could have handled as big a problem 3s this 
without some assistance. *We have our day-to-day responsibilities. It's easy 
tp sit back and.say, we're doing the best we can. The support person really 
gives you more incentive to %try, * and she broadens your perspective." A 
tether said, "He wouldn't have had the extra push that she could give us. 
We would have Cehded to put things "off." 

• t ** * 

Kirkwood s approaph* was always lctw^key; the school staff never p felt 
she was imposing a process on them or making*their decisions. Nevertheless,, 
she was a strong guiding force. Dewitt commented, 



Ttfe had no limits placed pri us, but I had a feeling that 
Sharon had certain steps within her. She didn't say, you 
have to do this or you have to do that. It was a 'ques- 
tioning tejpbrfique to keep ypu on task. * 

• ' " * . ■ 

The principal also said, * • 

She brainstormed with us and helped us to reexamine * 
our needs She didn't guide us, but- she asked some good' 
questions'. '„ She was a facilitator. She had a good 
skill of .asking a question that helps to clarify; 

' ' Soon after she arrived, . Kirkwood met with the three facilitators. 
In response to Kirkwood f s* suggestion-/ Dewitt ,Jtosen, and O'Keefe categorized 
the problems that had been identified in the Taculty '.s -brain-storming ses- 
sion and sent a memo toi thfe teachers*, asking them to list the problem 'cate- 
gories in order pf importance. The faculty responded that their greatest 
concern was the lack of pre-reading skills in children entering the school 
and the need, to develop strategies for dealing with the problem. 

A second statewide workshop was heldfco J&Rupry 19^7. This time, the 
.representatives from Bell included Dewitt, Rosen, u'Kee'fe, Kirkwood f the 
TfC director, and the district curriculum coordinator. The five-day workshop 
focused on training, .specifically to teach the participants to: 

* 1. Conceptualize. their own school as a social system; „ , 

2. Analyze the Jot ces. which promote. and inhibit change; 



3. Analyse their \own, roles asVfacilitatdrs or field agents;*& % 

4 t ' Improve' their; communication, tfrm^buildincfo and problem- . ' 
'solving sJdils; anff* % 




5. v GUide teachers in their owr\ school through problem iden- 
tification, problem definition, communication with ex- 
, *^ perts. outside, the local system,* solution, selection, and 
the~ implementation of^a school improvement course of 
,,act/pa: ' 

The Bell facilitators, felt th» training was very useful, and they later said 
'they, had made afconsc-ious effort to use the suggested techniques-. 

/ " - * ' .«? ■- 

r MAKING DECISIONS \ 

- During the tyx months following the^r aining workshop, Kirkv 
several times with the three facilitator s, to refine the problem* ^tement, 
Tbg& gathered test data as % evidence that the problem existe< 
W&Wsed the prog* am*.deficiencies that hindered jremedial efforts." Principal 
*WVWt did not involve jtrte faculty as extensively as befote, feeling /that 
more iaeetirvgs wpuid be a burd'en^t* the teachers. However, the facilitators, 
Xhe fieltf agent* c and the TEC .director did hold one faculty meeting during 
Ttfuch they . repotted on the workshop ^n.d answered teachers* questions. Jn 
March, }<irkw6od wrote a* draft qf^the problem^ statement, which she later 
summarized. as follows: N s "1 / " 

a • * * * T 

The Bell stafcf want cjuiciance and guidelines to incorporate a 
• " " pfogram to help ajfeviate the identified problems. It was * 
the expressed desire of the'i faculty that the solution be K^5 
and should be a systematic "approach to providing *for the type 
of, curriculum and instruction needed Bell. In addition, 
the teachers requested an individualized approach to # staff 
development, with support session^ throughout the year. 



The Bell faculty perceive^the main problem being students 
lacking necessary pre-reading skilly when they enter*.kinder- 
garten. 'In spite of past efforts on the part of the entire 
sWff, the deficits have nol been overcome and as a result 
mafl> children leave Bell lacking skills in reading^. The 
staff thinks that a continuous^ progress progjcacn which is 
individualized would take a child from his entry point and 
move him along at hia own rate regardless of grade level. 
It is also hoped that additional oral language experiences 
will provide toe children with some stimulation and concepts 
that students need. ' 



V 



X 



Th<?, problem^statement was reviewed by the facilitators antf by several 
teachers wh#n^|]ev regarded as "key" faculty members. It was then sent to 
the solution search unit of the project staff. , This, unit was responsible for 
catalbgiog available, research, based products m.fche areas of reading and math 
and identifying * those products which werc^eieVar^L to the specific problems" 
of each local site. * * * i k 

• " " h 
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In late April, Kirkwood received the search unit's report mid 
called a meeting ofythe facilitators. At this meeting, the facilitators 
decided they .would screen the six -options themselves and present the more 
promising 2 ones vjo .the Bell staff. .'At another meting in early M^y, they 
narrowed the alternatives down to three programs whn?p they felt best matched 



, Belt's goals and objectives.^ . <J 

icec 



One of the th/ee programs, Individually Guided Education (ICE), had 
_^ not,>in fact, been included in the* options suggested by the search unit, .but 
waa^a program that Diane Rosen had^seen in jjse at another school. The other 
two programs were New Adventures in Learning (NAIL) and the Diagnostic 
Prescriptive Reading System (DPRS)'. While DPRS was mainly a source of 
supplementary materials to be used for diagnosis and prescription in reading, 
both NAIL and IG£ were aimed at staff development and consisted of methods 
for helping teachers individualize instruction in all curriculum areas. 

v /The three programs were summarized for the Bell faculty in a memo 
which also recorded what the facilitators felt were the advantages and 
disadvantages of each one. puring the last week in May, each grade lefel met 
separately for, one hour with Dewitt, Rosen, or Kirkwood -to increase the 
teachers' awareness df the three programs. The grade-level members received^ 
information and pample materials; they were instructed to s'tudy the informa- 
tion and rank the options. Over the next two weeks, the options «ere hotly 
discussed in the lounge, lunchroom, and hallways, as teachers attempted to 
f* persuade their c^^e agues to select one program or another. 

, ^ The Tiext activity was a faculty meeting. Each grade level's chart of. 
priorities was put on the wall, and e£ch had to defend its priorities on the 
basis. of the vrfiole* school 1 s needs. Following this, the teachers divided into 
fsiur groups, cutting across grade levels, and attempted to reach consensus 
within each group. . Only one of the four grtftps reached a consensus that day; 
, a conflict was^jecoming apparent. •* >. 

& The kindergarten teachers wanted .to select Project MARC, a develop- 

mental reading program which thpy had' par tially implemented already and which 
could be expanded to the first and second grades. Several other teachers 
♦ were also interested in this possibility, even though it was not one of the 
J\ three programs thai- had been presented by the facilitators. According to one 
^ responded, some faculty felt they were being railroaded. They suspected 
a conflict of interest regarding MAIL, since Diane Rosen had been involved 
in its development. Also, some teachers felt that JG£ was the principal's 
choice, and thus its selection was inevitable; as one teacher said later, 
"What would you do if the boss presented a sokition? 11 

Principal Dewitt made no secret of the fact tffat she favored IGE, 
especially in comparison with Project MARC. She .recalled later, "I didn't 
* want MARC, because it was addressed only to the kindergarten and first grade. 
IGC is a process, a total framework. The band-aid treatment will be okay 
after the tottfX trettffient has begun. M - *4 

• ■ •* 

The teachers decided that another meeting was needed soon, since only, 
one week remained in the school year* During that week, they sought -ad- 
, ditional information on the three proposals which had the strongest support: 

% 
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IGE, NAIL, and Project MARC, Two teachers and Sharorv Kirk wood visited a 
local school that was using NAIL* • A, consultant from Project MARC did an 
awarene6s session with the. entite faculty, K;rkwobd, Dewitt, Rosfen and 
O'Keefe met with staff of the state department of education who wfcte IGE 
specialists. In addition, Kirkwood set up a meeting between the facilitators 
and district administrators^ to, determine whether there were any district 
policies that would serve as barriers to IGE, The assistant superintendent 
for instruction w^s very supportive. He said, ,1 *£^you can make IGE work at 
Bell, I assure you I will encourage other schools to try it, 11 

+ * * ^ 

At the next faculty^meetmg*, on June 13, the teachers again divided 
into four groups. After about 40 minutes, they # almost had a consensus to 
implement IGE, The holdouts were the two kindergarten teachers, who wanted 
to implement MARC, Dewitt felt that, for IGE to, be a success, all must agree 
to commit themselves to^^Jeas^, a trial implementation. She told the 
faculty they did not Tiave to swallow the whole concept at oncej they could 
look at it in an exploratory fasfuSh the first „year*. Finally, the last two 
holdouts votcRJ reluctantly for IGE, anjj the decision was therefore unanimous, -* * 

PLANNIA^OR IMPLEMENTAJION 4£ ~ * . 

Princ-tpal Dewitt might have insisted on group solidarity in any 
decision to select a solution, but she felt it was especially important* in 
the adoption of IGE, or Individually Guided Education, A product of the 
Wisconsin Research and Development Center for Cognitive Learning, IGE re- 
quires very comprehensive change on the part of the adopting school. It 
is a total system of education effecting a wide range of educational prac- 
tices and concerns, namely, school organization and decision making, in* 
structional programming, curriculum materials, teaching approaches^ pupil 
assessment, home-school-eommunity. relations, .relations with sthool adminis- 
trative agencies and teacher ecftc^tion institutions, and school-based re* 
search and development, « 

To help with implementation qf IGE, Principal Dewitt felt she needed 
a full-time assistant principal for curnculun. Thus, she used funds from 
the school's own operating budget, plus the , half-time allotment provided by 
the district, to make up a full-time position. In the fall Qf 1977, Marylou 
Morton joined the staff as assistant principal; Diane Rosen, the half-time 
resource teacher, was assigned to another school. Morton was an extremely 
.energetic, middle-aged white Woman who had worked in the district fot a 
nunber of years. She had a very pragmatic, "no-nonsense" approach to fa- 
cilitating change. As she herself described it, 

I think I'vq been influential in convincing some of the re- 
sisters and doObters — those who were afraid of IGE because 
it involved things that had hot been done before. They 
would say, well, we'd like to do such-and-such, but we 
r can 't because of this and that and this. I would say, well, 

» -I can take care of this, if you can take care of that and 
this. Some jresisters became doubters and then adopters be- 
cause of learning more about what IGE was and because of my 
help in removing the barriers. 
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Oha of Harylbu Mortoa'a first tasks was , to prepare the implementation 
proposal and plan, which ,had^io be approved by the state project staff m 
order for the dchbol to receive any implementation funds. .She Veiled very 
heavily on Sharon Kirkvood for assistance. During the fall of 1977, Morton 
and KirkwoOd met several times per week, usually at the TEC office. \ 

' •' ' ' / ' * * 

. The implementation plan they worked out Tailed far organization of 

the^staf f into* instructional units, with one member in each unit taing 
designated as # the unit leader. The unit leaders, representatives of Che^ 
administration, and representatives of Title special areas, and students 
would form t,he Instructional Improvement Committee K { I IC) , which would meet 
Weekly to discuss decufcxons related, to 'the instructional program.. Time would 
be built .into the regular school day for unit meetings* Team teaching and 
limited cross-age grouping would replace the existing 3elf-cfontained class* 
rooms, and consistent ..reading and math programs would be developed^ for giades 
K^5. The staff would review andr consider adopting assessment instruments and 
techniques to help with ind>tfidualizihti student instruction. A coordinated^ 
program of horoe-school-community relations would be developed, beginning with 
rneetings'to inform parents^bout the changes wrought by IGC. Relations w^th 
the TEC, the universities, and the state department of education would bfe 
continued and expanded. Finally, to ensure that IGC remained a viable, 
dynamic system, continuous review of neq IfJeas,' teacning procedures, and 
instructional materials would becpme ongoing activities. 

* w ' 

The components of the plan had been discussed during a workshop in 

the simmer of 19V. The participants in the two-day planning, session were 
Dcjwitt, O'Keefe, Kirkwood, the* school media specialist f two other teachers, 
arid an IGC specialist from, the state department of education.. Those who 
( spoke before this group included the TCC director, the district director of 
elementary education, the district coordinator of elementary education, the 
district Title I coordinator x the state TEC coordinator, and two university 
professors who were hoping to organize an interdisciplinary pre~ssrvice 
program at the school. Implementation strategies were also discussed with*. 
the entire faculty during the (irst teacher workday of thfe new school year. 

The proposal was submitted in December 1977 and approved in February 
1978. With this approval came funds for sending teachers to IGC schools 
and conferehcesj purchasing IGC -related materials, ar\d hmng consultants , 
for staff development. 

> « 
INITIAL RESULTS. ' 

4 t • 

The Bell staff began* implementing some of t the IGC concepts even 
before* their proposal was accepted. By the t^frie school star ted .in 'the fall 
of 1977, .they had already formed themselves into four instructional units* 
three of which include^ more than One grade level* Unit A consisted of 
pre-kindergarten and kindergarten, Unit B contained the first grade alone, 
tffait C contained the second and third grades, and Unit D contained the 
fourth and fifth grades. Each unit had a unit leader appointed by the 
principal. The Instructional* Improvement Committee (IIC) had also begun 
meeting. Previously, most planning had been done on a 'grade-by-grade 
basis. There had also been a Curriculum Council, but—according to several 
respondents — the Council' had not had much authority and clid not meet very 
often. . . 
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The transition to full teacher participation Jk decision making was 
not an ?asy one. According to both Kirkwood and Morton, Principal Dewitt was 
sometimes reluctant to let go of authority , even though she supported 
shared decision malting as a worthwhile concept* Moreover* not ail teachers 
were eager to participate* Traditionally, as in many other schools* the 
'teachers had felt protected in trteir own self-contained classrooms* As 
.one said, the prevailing attitude prior to IG£ was^, "This school has a lot 
of problems, but I'm doing the best I can ,in this room." 

To provide ongoing support for the new school structure, Kirkwood 
arranged for consultant services from John, Millet, an IGE specialist in one 
of the state Universities. Throughout the 1977-78 school year, Miller 
made monthly visits to the school. He presided teaming for the entire 
faculty and also worked with individual units. During 4us visits, major 
decisions were made regarding the school's organization, | processes, cur- 
riculum, and instruction. In Morton's opinion. Miller^ was helpful in 
changing the school from one where decision making was sometimes auto- 
cratic to one where decisions were truly shared* 

While the most visible changes during the 1977-78 school year were 
organizational, there were also more sdbtle changes in educational philos- 
ophy and instructional procedures. In her conferences with teachers, Prin- 
cipal Dewitt constantly stressed the importance of setting objectives for 
individual children^ and then giving them the individual attention they 
needed to achieve those objectives* She also visited classrooms every day 
ano dropped in on unit meetings. B> the end of the 1977-78 school year, 
the principal believetf there had been £ significant change in the teachers 1 
attitudes and behavior. 

4 

m • 

One aspect of this change w$s a change in terminology: instead of 
"grades" they now had "levels*" Any pupil in his or her second year of 
school beyond kindergarten was a "secondrlevel" student, promotion was 
automatic and did not depend on the pupil's skills* Beyond this, the 
school had also initiated limited cross-age grouping. For instance, there 
,wete spate classes for second- and third-level students and some for third- 
and fourth-level students* In previous years, the school had occasionally 
resorted to putting more than one grade level in a classroom^ but only when 
class sizes and teacher availability did not match* In those instances, 
the teacher, would still work with each group Separately* 

Despite some successes, it was clear in May 1978 that IGE was-fiot yet 
fully established* A teacher said, . ' 

It was kind of hard, or frustrating^ at filrst. A" lot of 
teachers are used to adopting a program with currioulun 
* . materials that you can start vising r^ght away. 1GC is 
not like that. It's^more a s^stemt 'It's hard for 
- teachers to understand that at first* 



* • s 

The same teacher cited turnout as a problem; Jtfjg new teachers who arrived 
ip September 1977 had not been involved in the process the previous year. 
Sie added, "I don't kndw whether they were not told in their interviews 
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about it or just decided that it was not their cup of tea, but some feel 
indifferent or negative towards it." ^ 

Karylou HortoTK^lso observed that feelings about IGE were mixed* She 
felt that a nu&ber of teachers were using KE as on excuse to vent their 
negative feelings about being in' tfie school at all* Morton noted* that 
"resistance is a normal reaction to change." She said that some teachers who 
had been tresisters" in the yearly part of the ye&r simply had not had enough 
information; over the year, however^ they had turned into ''adopters, 1 * Some 
teacherfe, according to Morton, Q^ll resented the fact that their own choice 
for a solution had not been adopted* — 

Despite the asbivalent teacher attitudes r both Depitt^and Morton felt 
that IGE had already had a number of positive consequences for the school*' 
The principal Mentioned more positive feelings among parents about the 
experiences of their children iA the school; more positive feelings among the 
teachers, especially those who had represented 4 the school off-campus; and a 
better image of the school among local educators* Morton noted that 5 of 
the 23 pre-intems who had been assigned to, the school during the 1977-78 
school year had requested to return to Bell fo? their internships* She said, 
"(^aone had eyer j&questecj to ccrne^ backvhere before* Bel 1^ Elementary * was the 
'pits*' No one came, here unless there was no^other place" to go." fhus, it 
was not surprising that, m spite of the mixed feelings that stall existed, 
the entire staff voted in June 1978 to continue with IGE the following 
year* . * 

TH E SECONQ YEAR * 

During the 1978-79 school year, the dempcratic decision-making 
structure at the^school came into its own* The merrbers of each of the four 
instructional units held a one-hour meeting evfery week* At these sessions 
they discussed the progress and^ ijeeds of all children in the unrb-^and made 
plans for instructional programs within the unit* They also disbussed 
goals, evaluation plans, and inser s vice needs specific to the unit and* 
forwarded the it concerns to the IIC through their unit leader* New teachers 
generally received their orientation to IGE through the unit meetings* 

The instructional Improvement Committee, meeting every othej* week, 
directed its attention to problems affecting two or more units as well as to 
a great number of school-wides. issges: behavioral and instructional goals, 
the use of staff, space, time, equipment, and materials, curriculum improve- 
ments, evaluation plans, and inservice /trairling* Among cither accomplish- 
ments, the IIC decided to adopt the Brigance inventory of Basic Skills for 
additional -diagnostic testing* the Brigance materials were purchased with 
project funds, and one-and-a-half days of inservice >fere provided for each 
teacher* The IIC also began to develop consistent reading and math programs 
for grades K-5. 

* 

* i * 

The IIC was becoming quite inf lqjtetial , in the school, and most 
teachers were pleased. They had^ been used to having \ne leader, but now they 
found themselves having "mgre of a voice." PrincipaiSlpwitt downplayed the 
contrast between the previous and present state of affairs, saying that the 

b » . 
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'school hsd always had some shared decision making and that she /'never wanted 
to be autocrat ic* M However, she conceded that the processes and structures 
which the project had introduced certainly mate „ it easier to be democratic* 
Indeed, several teachers gave examples of the principal going along with. an 
IIC decision even wheo she was personally opposed to it* And when, a new 
draft of the teachers' handbook was written, the guidelines for the IfC were 
prominently featured* 

The school was moving forward with its implementation plan on other 
fronts*" In the area of home-school-community relations, there was the 
community schools program, the Grandparents Program (which, brought elderly _ 
volunteer tutors into the school), and Dewitt's participation in a drive to, 
build a community services center* The effort to group students across ages ; 
continued, and there was talk*of reorganizing the instructional unit's./ 

/ 

In one area, however, activities did not go according to plant* 
Bell's relationships with outside experts began to dwindle* Dr.' Miller, the 
ICC specialist who had met repeatedly with the school staff during the 
1977-78 school* year, visited only twipe in 1378-79* According to Morton, he 
stopped coming «to thfc school because Dewitt had seemed defensive toward him 
during his last visits* Sharon Kirkwood, the TEC field agent, had resigned 
her position.^ August 19.7? to,j;etgrn to graduate ^chdol, and^the responsi- 
bility for relations with Bell was taken over by the TEOdirector* From tften 
on Morton would talk with the director only twice a month, much less fre- 
quently than she had with Kirkwood* Even so, Bell administrators felt that 
some very worthwhile relationships had been established, both with the TEC 
and with the universities* 

FURTHER PROGRESS 

8y the 1979*80 school year, many of the early changes associated with 
IGE had already become routine* Reflecting on current teacher attitudes 
towards IGE^ Dewitt said, "It's hard to differentiate from anything else in 
the school* It's the organization^ the process through which we work* 11 The 
school's media specialist commented, "I don't (enow when I Jast heard ICC 
taJked about****! don't think we even think of it anymore* We've become a 
school that's Seen working on Individually Guided Education withcwt^aukincj 
about it all the tjme*" 

Nonetheless, the school had not been standing still* In the fall of 
1979 the multiunit structure had been reorganized so that most of the units 
^included an even wider range of student age groups than before. Unit A 
included pre-kindergarten through first level; Unit B included kindergarten 
through second level; Unit C included kindergarten through third level; 
Unit D*included second through fifth levelj and Unit E included third through 
fifth level* 

There was also much more cross-age grouping than in the first two 
years of implementation* Maoy of the homerooms included students in more 
than one level; but, in addition, there was a great deal more cross-over 
grouping between homerooms* According to several teachers, this did not 
bother the students, since they fel^ themselves to be members of units, 
rather than classrooms or grade levels* 




Marylou Morton felt that planning to meet email group needs was * 
a step towards individualizing instruction* Indeed, the comments of several 
teachers, indicated that individualization was very much on their minds* 
Harjorie fr'Keefe, the original teacher/facilitator, found that 

IGC has helped us to reach the individual child much 
• better, because we plan much better* When we've diag- 
nosed the needs, some of my kids might go to what would 
be called the* kindergarten class, and others might go to 
*tt\e second grade class* Just Tor the skills they need, 
an hour or so* at a time* 

And Ooreen Thompson, a middle-aged black teacher whb had been with the 
school for 'years, said, • v 

\ ^ ■ 

It gives you more freedom to work in ways you feel you 

can work best With your students. You don f t have to 
sti&k with the basic text and work with them all the 4 
same way* You can suit your style, of teaching to 
the child's style of learning* And we constantly re- 
evaluate* This year we f ve been changing our groups * 
quite frequently* 

O&e facet, of the schoors Original implement at idr» plan -had to be 
abandoned — the .development of consistent reading and math programs for grades 
K-5* As it turhed out, this activity at the school level was superseded in 
1979 by a comparable effort at the district level* ^Specifically, the dis- 
trict began the process of developing an instructional management system 
which included a scope and sequence Tor both math and, reading* Moreover, the 
management system had. been tied to district-wide adoption of basal texts in 
reading and math, andja pupil progression plan based on student mastery of 70 
percent of the skills deemed appropriate for his or her grade level. 

. DEGREE OF SUCCESS JN PROBLEM SOLVING 

Jfhen Bell Elementary initiated its problem-solving effort in Septem- 
ber 1976, the school was dealing with some very severe and long-standing 
problems: a disadvantaged, low-achieving student population, greatly de- 
moralized teachers, high faculty turnover, and a poor image in the community 
at large* By February 1980 very dramatic changes had been made in every 
aspect of the school's functioning, yet the school's problems were not 
yet solved* Most teachers felt that the benefits of IGE~ would mainly be 
apparent in the long run* For example, if asked whether IGE 'hashed an 
effect on pupil performance, they would typically respond, "It Should*" 

1 Morale for many teachers was greatly improved* According to several 
staff, the teachers felt more effective in dealing with pupils, had a 
stronger voice in decision .making, and felt more unity, cooperation, aod 
concern for one soother. However, faculty turnover was still very high* 
Four teachers had left at the end of the 197B«-79 school year, and as many 
as tert teachers were expected to leave at the end of the 1979-80 school 
year* Across the district, Bell was still regarded as an undesirable place 
to teach* • ' 
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The school's bad image was difficult to shake. As Principal Oewitt 
put it, "Some judge tlje school just by its facilities anc^ the 'fact that it 
is 99 percent black." Jhe assistant principal, Marylou Morton, said roughly 
the same tfrng: "I don't think enough people have bothered to cone and see 
the program. They have stored connotations and hearsay of the past." Shu. 
said there were stories in the newspaper, related to the desegregation issue, 
that told of white parents driving their children to school for the first v 
tine, seeing the poor facilities, the neighborhood, and the fact that there 
were only one or two white children in sight, and then driving right on 

Desegregation was once again a hot issue, and several rezoning plans 
were being considered. One would pair Sell with another school, which was 
predominantly white, and would put the slower grades in this school and th&~- 
fourth and fifth grades at Bell. A second plan — to change some of the zone 
boundaries — would mean a very minor change in the racial balance at Sell, 
and only if white parents compl led with the ruling. A third plan would 
make Bell a magnet school with some kind of special program/ 

» . 
The fact that IGE was not recognized as a special program indicated 
to Principal Dewitt that the district staff were hardly aware of. what was 
happening at Bell. T{ie assistant superintendent who had reacted so favorably 
to IGE in 1977 had since then resigned. Oewitt felt that the man who re- 
placed him had very little understanding of IGE: "He doesn't put obstacles 

in our way, but neither does he know enough to hfeJ^" 
#* 

The future of IGE at* Bell Elementary depended to a large degree on 
district-level decisions. At least two of the rezoning plans — pairing Bell 
with another school or developing it as a magnet program — could mean ap end 
to JEE. Furthermore, there was some conflict between the IGE philosophy and 
the district's new pupil progression plan. According to Morton,* 1f There's no 
way some of our fifth-revvel kids can pass 70 percent of the fifth-grade 
skills." So far, the district-level staff had been content to leave Sell 
alone, but with the spotlight of desegregation upoa them, that situation was 
unlikely to continue. 
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DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 



(1) Of the thi^e perspectives on .change (rational, political, social system) 
which best typifies the leadership of Principal Dewitt? Did lb change 
during the project? 

)2) How important was the facilitating team tb the change process at BelT 
Elemegtary? * - 

* ■ * 

(3) Why was the environment external to Bell such a key factor in its im- 
provement effort? What are some good techniques for identifying environ- 

„„ Cental forces and actors that may affect school change? 

(4) "I think it's ludicrous when the principal comes to us for advice on a 
school problem* We all know that she will do what she wants in the end 

♦ regardless of whfct we suggest. Anyway, mating the hard decisions is her 
job* not ours." Suppose a teachfer had made this statement about Principal 
Dewitt. How accurate is it? If you were the principal and overhead this 
remark, what would ydu do? « 

(5) To implement IGE t * schools must thorough!,/ restructure^ ades and instruc- 
tional roles. To what extent does such restructuring help or hinder 
long-term institutionalization of an innovation? 
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, . CHAPTER A . / • , 
PARKER VALLEY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DISTRICT . 
Anna L. Hyer 



For many years, the Parker Valley , school system appeared to be 
paradise without snakes. Its programs were innovative, the school ciimatel 
was excellent, and the community was active "and supportive. The teacher s^. 
were well qualified and well paid; furthermore, relations. between the teach- 
ers' association and t^e school board w6re very good. When problems did 
arise, the teachers were quick to respond: bypassing the administration, 
they organized an mservice project that brought experts into Parker Valley 
bo advise the troubled teachers. As local funds ran out, the organizers 
obtained the backing of a national prcfgiam. They wore thus able to continues 
the project, although they generally disobeyed the national program's guide- 
lines. By the time federal funding ran out, the principle of teacher control , 
of mservice was firmly lodged in Parker Valley. 

, Located in a westeMk state just 35 miles from a metropolitan area, 
Parker Valley had nevertheless remained rural in nature, due to the inter v en- 
ing mountain ranges"and limited geographic access. Uhtil the late 1950s, 
only one road led to the valley. Although a freeway was then opened, the^ 
residents incorporated and passed, strict ordinances controlling development. 
With some exceptions, the, area's 5,000 residents were white, affluent , * aqd ( 
highly educated. Homtfs ranged in price fiv\ $100,000 to $150,000, and sonfe ' 
of the larger estates were priced much higher, when they could be bought at 
all. 

TKe community supported and was actively interested in its schools. 
One principal said her school Jogged as many as 600 parent volunteer hours 
in a month's time. Nevertheless, 12 percent of the area's elementary age 
children* were enrolled in private .schools, reflecting the wealth of the 
community and family tradition. In 1977 about 680 students , were enrolled 
in the public schools. . . 

The 51 certified staff, of vrfiom all but a few were white females, were 
well qualified and rather well paid. The average .classroom salary was about . 
$2,000 above the state average. Over 72 percent of (he teachers had two or 
more years of postgraduate training, and 37 percent of, those had acquired 
master '8 degrees. Turnover was quite low; the typical,, teacher had been 
employed by the district more than 12 years. 

. • 

0 • 0 

One hundred percent of Parker Valley* s teachers belonged to the local 
teachers' association, a closely knit and highly professional group that 
was not easily influenced by the administration. The association maintained 
a good image with the'board. and the community, having vol<jntarily turned down 
salary increases in f&vor oft a tokerrbonus when funds were* low. 

The district's most influential faculty member , by far, was Jar\e Bar-" 
rows', the school psychologist. A member of the teacher S* association > she 
saw her role more as a therapist than as an administrator of tests, and she 
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spent as much time with teachers as with students. A good working relation- 
ship also existed between the teachers and the two principals. Indeed , the 
principals considered themselves, and acted, more like* teachers than adminis- 
trators. ' . ■» 
* 

COPING WITH TROUBLES 

In the «ud-1970s Parkfer Valley began l& experience come problems. 
For several years, the district's enrollment had been declining by about 30 
students per year. Since the district was small, the slight decline was 
monetarily significant, though ^t did not cause teacher dismissals. Attri- 
tion and a liberal leave policy prevented overstaffing, and several te*hers 
/*took early retirement. 

Then, in 1975, the district decided to ^c lose the oldestof the three 
schools, an historic landmark which was unfotty^tely located on the trace 
lines of a geologic fault. Many of 'the community residents were angry with 
the school board's decision.^ Some felt they had noK been adequately con- 
sulted, others that the '.children were as safe in the school ad at home*, 
% moreover, the school that was closed was the only onff in the district with 
a gymnasiua. Due partly 1 to the involuntary transfers ^>d also to the lack 
of an activity center at the remaining sch&ols, student attitudes began 
deteriorating. There was an increase in vandalism, disrespect, profanity,, 
and other problems, though- these were .attributed to just a few students. 

. 

These occurrences and the uncertain financial situation were Jrftildly 
distressing, to the teachers. They felt that the district's inservico edu- 
cation activities should be directed toward helping them to deal with the 
changing Situations in their classrooms and in the school community. In-* 
stead, the inservice was organized by the superintendent /and focused on 
t topics whicb teachers felt were irrelevant to their own concerns. As one- 
teacher commented, 

It was planned by the dist/ict for teachers. It was one of 
the most frustrating thinc^ that we had been going through. 
lh\s Was during the tenure of three superintendents. Admin-* 
"istrative problems were discussed, not teacher problems. i 
These administrative problems could usually have been hand- * 
led through written comffiUrfication. One year was spent in ' 
planning new buildings? that were never built/ , Jfr i 

Another teacher said, "Inservice was organized by the superintendent, and it 
was from her perspective, not from the teacher's perspective." 

Then, in the summer of -1976, the district was left without a superinten- 
^Went. Follbwing the example of earlier superintendents, who seemed to regard 
Parker Valley as a steppings tone to positions in larger districts, the 
superintendent had resigned aft£r just one year. Although a search committee 
was formed, a new superintendent was not hired until mid-summer 1978. In 
the meantime, the board appointed a former teacher, who was currently enrol- 
led in a doctoral program, as administrative intern. She handled the dis- 
trict's "paperwork," including grantsmanship, while, other administrative 
tasks were assumed by the* two principals and the school psychologist. 
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Jane Barrows, # the school psychologist, took this opportunity to 
develop a voluntary inservice program which she hoped would better meet the 
.needs and interests of the teachers. It ran for 11 weeks during the 1976-77 
school year and was focused on guidance strategies for the classroom teacher. 
Barrows led some sessions .and brought in outside consultants for the rest. 
The district's two principals participated on an equal basis with the teach* 
ers. At the end of the year, enthusiasm for repeating' the course was high, 
and "Iteacher stress 1 ' had emerged as the topic of greatest interest for the 
coming ye£r " « _^ 

The inservice activities then hit a snagT^v^he finds which had paid 
for inservicp education were cut from the 1977*78 school district budget. 
Hoping to salvage the program, Eileen Branmgan, the administrative intern, 
began casting about' for another source of, fundirig.^ In the late summer of 
1977 she called the state teachers', association to ask for help or sugges- 
tions. Her contact then told her of a national project to help teachers 
identify and adopt inservice products such as films, training packages, and 
workshop materials.. Along with toll-free telephone access to a national 
information base, the schools participating in the project were to be given 
monetary support for planning specific inservice activities and purchasing 
relevant products. Technical assistance in dealing with the project's 
systems pnd procedures would be provided by a state-based "facilitator," 
hereafter referred to as the field agent.* fortunately, the project was 
looking for new sites* and Parker Valley was invited to participate., 

. 30INING THE PR03ECT * . , . 

V * * 

In September 1977 the state-based fikld agent came to Parker Valley 
to meet with Jane Barrows, the school psychologist; Eileen Btannigan, 
the administrative intern; and Verna Rudden, the president of the local 
teachers' association. Rudden accepted the invitation to join the project, 
subject to membership ratification" Before the end of the month, the deci- 
sion had been ratified by the association's members and had also been en* 
'dorsed by the two principals and , the School board. 

Project guidelines, specified that the msejvice activities be planned 
by a committee of teachers and administrators. With the full support of 
the two principals, however, t£ie project in Harper .Valley v&s organized by, 
and belonged to, the local teachers' association. Members of the mseivice 
comrcuttee were selected by Barrows and Branftigap, and included three mem-, 
bers of the teachers' association, in. ^dditidppto themselves. Because of 
her key role in the previous year's inservnja activities, Barrows quite 
naturally bec&ne, the project leader. #eAll appointments were later ratified 
by the teaqpers' association.. ™ 

\ • ,m > • 

Very early in 1978 an actirtg superintendent (who was not a candidate 
for the permanent position) 1 was appointed as an advisor to the school board. 
Feeling that the inservice" project, should be under/ district "confer 0 J. v he 



*fieW agents in this project w£re located on the staffs of state 
education associations and state departments of .education, and devoted 
only a small percentage of their time to the field acfent role. # , 
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attempted to intervene. However, the teachers cjarr}ed out their plans 
without altering them m arty way to meet the desires of^the newly arrived bnd> 
te«po*rary- superintendent* , \ ' . * **' 

% Before the PapfeSr Valley site was fully organized, the state field 
agent held his first tr aining meeting for repr esenttftives'of each site in the 
state. No one, from Parkpr Valley attended. Hpwev&r, no hapn w&s done, szhce^ 
the field agent ^epe^ted the majority of the training on site, During the 
1977-78 school year, he visited Parker Valley seven* times,) attending several 
committee meetings and two workshop sessions. H6 ,also maintained contact by 
telephone. At N thfc end of the .year , however, Barrows assessed his role as, 
primarily dealing with "mechanics" and said .that the sate had "pretty 
>much been flying on its own.* 1 * *" ^ ' - < * - ' 1 * 

C ay * ' , * # ' - 

. Jn early October 19?7 the five-member iffeejvice education committee 

metwith the field agent /or an hour's orientation and a discussion of plans 
for problem] identification. Jheir fust task was to conduct a formal -needs 
assessment, It hgt is, a survey of teacher needs for mservice. They developed 
a survey questionnaifey^^fa^ch was distributed to all teachers in October. 
Eighty-sev£n percent of^theHeachers respon^d. The committee tt)6n met to 
'analyze the Jesuits. ^> n*id-3anudry the/ had categorized the . teachers' 

wide-ranging responses into five major areas: • ' ' * 

« ■ ** * 

17 Ratent communication and relations * ' ' 

2. Teacher self-esteem , ,\ 1 

, ' 3. Teacher/student- relationships * % , 

"4. Way$ of |elaxing 3nd coping with stress f * 

5. Creating educational partnef ships and 

making use of, local teacher, talent \ 

<• s ' ' , 

For Tpost £ites nn the national ^lnser vice project, searching for Snd 
selecting insetvice materials would have been the next ^step, but the teachers 
in Packer Valley were reluctant to change the model which had worked so , well 
fox .them the previous y*$r. a Therefore, instead of conducting a ^earch foj: 
materials, they moved on to prog fair planning, which for> them meant a search 
for consjdj^ants and resource perioral. " ~* ^ * 

' ' LINING'UP SPEAKERS' , 

After discussion with the state figld agent, the teachers determined 
that they could spend about $440 of % project fuids^to secure three or four 
outside consultants^ staff frc& within'tfte £istr ict'Sw^ld lead other sessions 
at no cost, * Jlte committee decided that outside consultants could best deal 
with tbr^e areas: the* medical model" of stress, maiostf earning of special 
needs children (a sub topic under t^ac^er/studenU relationships) , and teacher 
self-esteem. f ' . " / . ' . ^ - 

■ * f f m 

** * - 

The suggestions for c potential consultants in each 'topic area cane 
frofl th£ teaching' dtaff. 0 Stfme were Jthe teaches 1 former professors, some 

: ■ > • 



had been .written op in newspaper articles, and others had.conducted workshops 
that r^ceivect fallrrable' comment froft teachers who attended* The mservice 
committee considered the suggestions and decided op four speakers, Dr, # Hqrten 
McNiehols, a medical psychologist from a major university^ medical center, 
would $peak on the medical rijodel . of ,stress arvi techniques for relaxptioV. 
Dr, Herbert* Underhill, a professor m the department of educational psychol- 
ogy at one gf the state universities, would discuss mamstreaming of cFftldren 
with special needs, Jwo consultants would explore teacher self-esteem: \Dr, 
Robert Simmons, a consultant from the county office of education, and d<. 
Hansen Cummings, a' psychologist. Resources from within the district would 
provide leadership for session^on parent communication and making use of 
Ipcal teacher talent, - # 

T * * 

, Jane Barrows made the necessary arrangements* She informed the 

consultants that the committee did not want a series of didactic lectures, 
but preferred a workshop approach, with as mudh teacher participation as 
possible, The consultants" were expected to come armed with specific prac- 
tical ideas that teachers could use m their classrooms. Whpn possible, the 
workshops should focus on problems arising from the teacfiers 1 own* exper- 
ience^ 

}\ ^ \ * ' ' - 

Afte/ the consultants- were retained, the comnflttee ^developed the 
course calendar, T6 assure teacher control over the activity, as well as its 
voluntary nature, they decided to hold the mservice classes after school 
hours. Eventually, they decided On an 41-^eek course, meeting for two hours 
every Thursday evening ^ They left a couple of meetings free at the end of 
the ^course calendar because, a§ Barrows said, "Somet lmes *the teachers want 
mor£ of^a thing after they get into it." Since some teachers wanted college 
cre<Kt for the course, Barrows made the appropriate ^arrangements with a state 
university. However, teachers could also choose to take the course without 
getting credit. * *■ 

\ ■ 

Although they had moved" ahead with program planning, the leaders of 
the Parkfer Valley mservice project had not entirely forgotten their promise 
to use the national project's data bank on mservice products. In January 
1978 the s^te field agent received a call from -a teacher on the mservice 
Committee, She reported to him the progress that had been made in drawiog up 
the course calendar, but also said there was room at the> end of the cogrse 
for using mserv'ice products. The field agent" invited her to attend a' 
statewide training session two wqeks later, where she wouldFbe told how to 
use'the project 's / B00 number for obtaining product descriptions from t/ie 
project's information specialists. She did attend the Joining session, but 
did not make her first call to -the ^toll-free numbe^ untiJL April, after the 
ran-se was already half-completed. At this time, she requested products 
related to discipline, parent • involvement, mamstreaming, developing student 
responsibility, and reality therap>. The project's information specialists 
rhen sent 36 product descriptions. There 15 no evidence that the product 
descriptions were used^in any. way during the 1977-78^ school year. However, 
at the end of'fche year, the "leaders of the Parker Valley mservice prcrject 
indicated that Some of the^products might be ordered for the following 
year, - s > 
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A SUCCESSFUL PROGRAM * 



• * 

The sessions begfin on schedule in February 1978 and were very we^l 

attended. About 90 percent of the 27 teachers who had volunteered for the 

sessions attended t ^ver^ one* vrfule other teachers attended tjwse sessions 

that .specifically interested them* ^ ^ 

In an end-of-the-year evaluation, the teachers gave the program very 
high ratings. According to Verna Rudden, the association president, the * 
teachers* enthusiasm could be attributed to the fact that teachers had 
selected, designed, and operated the "whole show H --Jane Barrows had facijj-v 
f tated what the teachers wanted, rather than prescribing what she or the 

inservice committee felt ^was best for them. The resulting emphasis otf stress 
' reduction and self-esteem might startle traditionalists, but, tas Barrows 
f(P pointed out, "If teachers feel, and act better, it's better for kids." 

• " 

Another cause for teacher satisfaction was the flexibility of the N 
course outline. Participants were free to suggest working on a topic longer 
than planned. They could also Suggest substitutions if a more vital topic 
appeared on the horizon. Tor example, one of the meetings that had been 
scheduled as a session* on self-esteem was given over Co a discussion of 
proposed legislation to limit state spending and the effect this could have 
on public schools. 

' . Finally, the teachers Enjoyed the diverse mixture of presentational 
techniques, quest ion~and-answer periods, role play, and free-flowing gToup 
dynamics activities. * One teacher summed up these views and then added, 
* "Perhapp the mo^t notable result was the awareness of the need for collegial v 
support and trfie rapport obtained as* staff merrbers of varying grades and 
subject areas^solved problems together." With another successful year behind 
them- Thfr proj*ect> leaders were pleaded to learn in Hay *1978 Jthat they had 
been selected t for a second year of funding.' ' * 

TROUBLE IN PARADISE 

Parker Valley's teachers soon had much else to think about. The 
passage of legislation to limit state spending hit the schools in Parker * 
Valley particularly hard. Budget cuts avsragetf 15 percent in the district 
for the 1978-79 school year. Programs were not dropped, although extra 1 
effort "was ma4e to Tund programs from outside sources. Two non-tenured 
» . teachers! were dismissed, as were ^11 part-time teachers and teacher aides. 
•Also lost wer6 specialized personnel: ^an LD teacher and a librarian. 
Janitorial and 1 secretarial services were reducecf, and all transportation was 
ctit, even though, some students lived as many as 20 miles from school. The 
result, a bare-bones staff and service level, meant a complete reshuffling 
of schedules and increased demands on .the time of v tllF remaining teachers r A , 

^ A • •♦V 

' * The inservice committee did not survive these cuts unscathed. One of ^ 
its merrbers was dismissed, and two others decided they no longer had the 
time to spend on committee activities. " Jane Barrows was placed on leave 
from her psychologist positipn in order to work on a project with outside 4 
funding. Howe.ver, she continued, to coordinate the district's special 
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education and "staff development activities* Because of her changec 
ment, *she was no longer eligible f or me mbership in the teacher s f 
tiop. Nevertheless, the teai^ersV^sociation asked her to continue as the 
inservice project % coordinator • — Tnree teachers who had been involved in the 
previous year's inservice course stepped forward to fill the, gaps. in the 
committee* They felt that, despite the increased pressure on teacher tome, 
teachers would stj. 11 turn out for a cdurse that interested them. * 

In the midst of this storm, a new superintendent came aboard and 
began tightening the chain of command* 4 She made a riunber of changes, mostly 
in operational procedures, without consulting the teachers. % For example,. 
She changed the length of the school day, modified .the parent conferencing 
procedures, and" replaced the team-taught kindergartens with individually- 
taught kindergartens meeting at^the same time. Jit" keeping with her belief 
in a line-staff type of operation, she decreed that the teachers 1 associa- 
tion could no longer approach the school board directly. She also expressed 
an interest in the inservice project, but whenever she asked how the school A 
district could get more involved, the subject was quickly changed. Control 
of the project was carefuli^^aua^ed by the teachers' association and Bar- 
rows. To make this quite clear, the inservice committee decided that no 
work for the inservice project should be done during school hours. They 
therefore authorised the expenditure of project finds to co^er a stipend for 
Barrows, as well as payment for secretarial tiroe^spent m typing after 
hours. As before, participation would be Voluntary, and the classes would be 
held after school. 

THE COMMITTEE DECIDES 

In* August 1978 > the* f.iVe^ commit tee members attended a statewide 
training conference conducted by representatives of the national project 
oftyce. Topics included local planning and the use of project resource 
personnel. The Parker Vall&y contingent did not find the training conference 
entirely useful, and it had little effect on the direction of the project at 
Parker Valley. Prpject planning proceeded J((Sch\ as* it had in the previduq 
year, with one l/nportant difference: the ^service committee decided that a 
new needs, assessment was not required. T^ey had done some informal canvas- 
sing of teachers to obtain ideas, and they also had the previous year's 
evaluation results, which included suggestions for the upcoming school year. 
Besides, the committee members felt they, were representative of Parker 
Valley's teachers.* . . 

* • 

Based on the data they had in hand, the committee decided that the 
program would focus on* Current Trends anQ Issues in Educatidn. Within 
th^ general topic area, they identified four potential areas of concern: 

1. The state of education, changes that were taking place, 
ways to prepare for anjj gndure those changes, and their . 
likely effects on students; 4 

, " 2. Current trends in educational research; 

3. Ways to secure and effectively use the servicers of ■ 
student teachers; and 

4. Effective modes of assertive discipline. ^ 
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One member explained the choices this way, 

With the Iegislation\to cut state spending, a new county 
superintendent, and a View superintendent of schools, and 
all the kinds of, change*}, that have occurred, we felt we 
almost had to do something that involved talking about 
where teachers are* and where they ate going with public 
education. We had the feeling that "this was the kind 
of thyig* uppermost in people's minds at this point. 

c 

Another teacher said, "More teachers, are interested in inservice if the 
topics for discussion are broadly based, that is, not too directly related to 
classroom materials/ 1 , * 

The direction for the second year program came as somewhat of a 
surprise ^ftn^national project representatives, who had been told the pre* 
vious. spring that the likely focus for the second year would be assertive 
„ discipline. Barrows offered this Explanation for the^apparent shift in 
emphasis: * 

The teachers on the committee this year were, as indi- 
viduals, really into how to influence the process of 
what happens to us, in edubation. I don't know thajt*the 
total teaching group was that involved. . The inservice 
committee may not have reflected the total teaching 
group this 'year as 'well as it did last year. 

Aside from the method for choosing a focus, the planning process was 
much the same as the previous year's. The committee selected five consul- 
tants, including the dean of the/school of education at a prestigious univer- 
sit/r^P professor of educatiogf from the same university, a member of the 
state board of education, the president of the state teachers* association, 
and the county superintendent of schools. ^In addition, the district's two 
principals were asked to make a presentation on assertive discipline, based 
>off^heir experience in a weekend assertive discipline workshop. 

For a change of pace, and perhaps as a .concession to the national 
ptoject ^object lves, the inservice committee decided to open the series with 
a film. A member of .the committee called the project's toll-fr^e number in 
October 1978 a*d specified "teacher stress" as the sate'« problem. Eight 
product descriptions were sent to the site and were added to the 36 that had 
been*^received fthe previous April. The c'cmmitjtee was most interested in 
previewing th/ film, An Eye for Change , from The Heart of Teaching series. 
This film, thw said, \ 1 

was 'on coping witfi change that comes from the adminis- 
tration. We were confronting, at the beginning of the 
school year, a lot of change that wasn't coming from any 
rational basis, from any needs assessment or anything. * 
Ttt^re was just a lot of change going on, and that pas 
why we wanted to look at that particular film. 



The film was previewed at a committee meeting in November j but,* when 
thfe film started, everyone gasped. Jane Barrows later explained why the film 
was rejected ; ".It was a fluke, because the moderator m*the film could have 
been a twin for our* superintendent! It was just one of those things. It 
wasn't the material that was in it, but we knew what would happen if. we 
showed that film." _ 1 

The committee decided that. none of the other^product descriptions was 
pertinent. However, the school district had received a flyer advertising 
another film that- was not in the project's data base. It was Assertive 
Discipline iq the Classroom , by Lee Canter . Very positive reports about 
the film had also reached Parkfer Valley from other school districts. The 
committee previewed the film and accepted it for use m^the mservice pro-' 
gram. 

GOOD, BUT NOT GREAT ^ ^ 

• 

Eleven workshop sessions were Jheid between January and Marcrf 1979. 
Thirty-two of tbe 40 teachers* in the district enrolled in the course, 27 of 
them for credit. The workshops were again well attended. 

During the last class meeting, several class members discussed their 

feelings about the course. 4 Most agreed that the course had had no direct 

effect o,n their classroom teaching, with the exception of the sessions 

dealing with assertive discipline.' More importantly, howfever, the*course 

had provided them a place where they COuld discuss and share problems, 

and receive mutual support at a time when it was greatly needed. As*~o>\e 

principal said, " The course was .one of the few tendons holding the staff 

together just now." Still, -the consensus was that the workshops had not be(tf^ 

as successful Jfs the previous year's program. Thjee major reasons were gi/en 

for this: «the topics chosen, the consultants, and the school climate. 
. * ^^^^ ) 

The teachers had enjoyed tal&$ffig with people\nvolved m f various 
aspects of education, but sqjpe al£o felt that the year's/topics were depres- 
sing. They would have Referred less emphasis on Ure legij^ativ^^mdy 
cial aspects of education and more emphasis on the teacheraST*a pe^ 
hindsight, Barrows felt that the committee should have circulated 
tial topics and a$ked for (comment from. the teachers. 

- x \ * 

A second problem^as that, on thef whole, the course consultants were 
less satisfactory than the ones fo^ the previous year. They had treen chosen 
because they were people who were in positions to be knowledgeable about the 
topics assigned to them. Moreover, the teachers had provided each consultant 
with a list of questions prior to* the meetings. Even so, a few of the 
consultants came unprepared; one failed to show on the appointed date and had 
to be" rescheduled. -There were also more lectures and fewer discussions and 
role-play activities than in the ppevious year. 

The impinging external evQfits also affected the teachers' attitudes. 
Supplies were low, teacher aides and some specialists .were gone, teaching 
assignments had been changed, and, toward the end of ^^tr-year , nearly half 
of the 40 rteachets as welj as the two principals received notice of possible 
dismissal .J How many of those would actually ,be dismissed depended upon 
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action by the state's governor to bail out the school districts* In the 
meantime, theie waslJicer tainty not only among the teacher? who had received 
dismissal notices, but al&fl among the other teachers, whose assignments the 
coming year would be affected by the number and nature of the dismissals. 

' * % * " o 

To cap the district's problems, about twice as many parents, as before 
s were requesting transfers of their children to private schools* One princi- 
pal stated, "There has been a strange and unexpected effect on the commini- 
ties we serve* .Parents have the feeling that we took away the money but we 
are going to provide even more service than before*" Relations with the new 
superintendent had gone from bad to worse* Her authoritarian leadership 
style had antagonized the teachers and many community members, and the school 
board was considering a move to buy up the remaining two ^ears of her con- 
tract* 

' ■ In the midst of this gloom, there were nevertheless several positive, 

side effects of the lnservice activities* First, the school board accepted a 
request frjom the teachers' association for nine paid lnservice days: three 
to be teacher work-days, three to be planned by teachers at the building 
level, and three to be planned by administrators* Some felt that board 
approval oY, this plan was influenced by the success of the lnservice activi- 
• ties'that natf-ijeen conducted on the teachers' own time* Another side effect 
was a change in the ^Loc&l teachers' association bylaws to create an associ- 
ation task force on professional development; -the lnservice committee was 
made a subcommittee of this group* Commenting* on the importance of this 
development, ohe committee member said, "Now that it is in the bylaws, it 
will continue whether or not any of us are around*" Finally, the teachCTs 
had received widespread recognition for their innovative lnservice program. 
They had Been asked to make presentations on the program to at feast two 
important ' conventions, and stories of the program had been carried ip the 
local newspapers. Ihus, the project activities helped to build th^ teachers' 
' professional status at a time when it had been indermined in the public 
4 image* N 

A CLOUDY FUTURE 

As the school year ended, it was nicer tain how recent events would 
affect the future of the Parker Valley mservice program* On the one hand, 
the lnservice activities were enthusiastically supported not only by the 
teachers but *also by the principals, both of^e^JtT expected the program to 
continue* On the other hand, because the national project was" ending, there 
would no longer be, an outside source of finding for the program* Further- 
more, of the five current members of the lnservice committee, fcAjr had 
received notice of possible dismissal, and one of these was Jane Barrows. 
• Commenting on' the effect Barrows' departure njight have on' the inservif^ 
program, one principal said, "If she left, the program would falter but could 
go on* There are other teachers in the district who are good at organiza- 
tion, but she has the added'asset of also being good at facilitation*" 

The lnservice committee was optimistic about the prospects for conr 
tinumg the program without project fuida* Towards the end of the school 
year, they, were considering such ideas as operating the program through the 
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university; they were also reassessing the advantages and disadvantages of 
sponsorship by the school district* This latter step would not be taken 
lightly,, since the teachers felt association control over the mservice 
program was especially valuable* Because they were able to control atten- 
dance , the sessions had been occasions for the teachers (and principals) to 
meet and air their views freely* Also, because the activities were sponsored 
t>y the association f the teachers had felt comfortable focusing on- topics 
related to their own personal growth , rather than topics that were more 
classroom-related/ y * 

One teacher Elated, "Teachers in our* district have become increasingly 
aware through this inservice program of the power they wield to tailor the 
kind of program they waht for inserviceaf 1 fven if future activities were 
to be sponsored by the district, the philosophy of building mservice on 
the collectively determined needs of teachers seemed firmly established* 
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DISCISSION QUESTIONS 

• 1 

1) Although the project at Parker Valley was controlled by the teachers, 
the school psychologist was far more influential than the district 
superintendent or any principal* Did the absence strong administra- 
tive leadership have any significant consequences for the project? 

(2) At the end of the case, the Parker Valley project faced a "cloudy 
future." Although principals and teachers enthusiastically supported 
tbe* inservice activities, the national project was pending, district 
money wasr tight, and roost of the inservice committee had received notice 
of possible dismissal. Suppose you were hired as a consultant to advise 
the district on how to sustain inservice activities despite these 
difficulties. What would you recommend? 

(3) The first year's inservice program focusfed on the diffuse and higtjly 
ambitious goal of reducing "teacher stress." What .are the advantages 
artJ limitations of avoiding greater specificity in project goals? 

(4) Change managers must give careful attention to determining whether an 
ojganization is ready for change. At Parker Valley, the national ir*w 
service project was eirbra^ed as an opportunity to continue a previously- 
established inservice program rather than to clarify and solve a new 
problem. Should the national project have compelled Parker Valley to 
reconsider its inservice problems and program?* Why? 

* * * 

(5) At Parser Valley, a collaborative relationship existed among the teachers 
in project decision making. Based on this case, wfiat are the costs and 
benefits of group decision making? When should it not be'usec^ 
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BAYFIELD SCHOOL 

Allen G. Smith v # 

the Bayfield School was in sgnouS need of a career education pro- 
gram* The economy of the rural areawtaicb it served was not healthy, unem- 
ployaent was high, and the average annual' income for famii«8 was only 
$7*000* Though ther6 were few available/ jobs, most graduates'of the Bayfield 
School remained in the area, finding jfcbs where tbey crfuld— in the mining, 
luober, or construction trades — or fallowing their paf tets u nto farming. 
To bring unemployment down, the children of the Bayfield community would 
have to be encouraged to consider other types of employment outside the 
area and would also need training m how to make themselves employable* 
* 

In the late 1970s, the Bayfield School directed its aFtentiorv to 
these needs, implementing a career exploration program Qt the junior high 
level and an employability skills class at the high school level. If the 
school's curriculum was successfully changed, its deci$ion-making structure 
was not. As will be seen, the etotirB career education effort bore the 
individual stamp of Bayfield's principal. 

Located in a -North Central^ state, Bayfield wiis inhabited largely by 
farmers of Scandinavian descent. There were no major population centers.. 
Instead, Bayfield's 1400 adults and 800 children were dispersed across the 
40Q-square-tnile distriqjt. The area was isolated and largely undeveloped, 
and the most visible branch of the state government was the Department of 
Natural Resources (bNR).XThe distaste "bf Bayfield's people for interference 
by outsiders, as well as their distrust of the state government and bureau- 
cracy, was exemplified by the bumper sticker often seen on cars and pick-up 
trucks: "The Lotd giveth and the DM? taketh away." 

Bayfield School was built in 1966 after three smaj len-jdistricts 
consolidated. The only school in the district, it had a total enrollment 
(K-12) of 600. One-fifth of the stodents were Native American; "the rest, 
Caucasian. Class size was large (usually 30 to 40 students) and staff size 
small: 28 teachers, bne counselor, two principals (one each for -the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools), and_the superintendent. 

The superintendent , «hp came to the district early an 1977, soon made 
his presence felt. Vt his suggestion, plans wire made to convert the 
junior high school program, with classes segregated by age, to a middle 
school, with students groupedjby ability ..level . However, he "took little part 
in the career education project. Instead, the~-i<€^Jocal figure was Greg 
Babel, the secondary school principal. - A 

THE POWER IN' BAYFIELD 

Babel had been principal since 19*58.* Since Bayfield was such a small 
school, his role was mul t lfaceted : he was repponsibfe^fon discipline, 
curriculum, staff training, cateer and vocational education, and until 197B, 
counseling. Babel was at the center of authority and commurrication in his 
school. All teachers reported to /him and little went on without hfs knowl- 
edge. , ' • „ 



Babel freely admitted that his background— he had Served in the 
military and had operated his own business— influenced his management style. 
Day-to-day decisions he simply made unilaterally. Major decisions m such a 
small school required consensus, since opposition by even one teacher could 
cripple a policy change. However, since he and the new superintendent were 
careful to maintain a united front in public even when they privately dis- 
agreed on a matter, it was fairly easy, in Babel's words, for tl\em to 
"brainwash? registers into acceptance. , 
/. r „ 

/TItc educational approach in Bayfield was^ conservativ e, with an 
emphasM-^n basic skills. Until the middle school was introduced, there had 
been no changes in curriculum in 10 years. The value of this strictly 
academic approach did not^go unquestioned in an area where so few graduates 
went on to higher education. Parents "wanted their children to be informed of 
the variety of*career opportunities available in the world at large; st'ill, 
they were reluctant to pressure the teachers, whom they viewed as the experts 
in education^ Moreover, although the state legislature had. passed a Career 
Education Act in 1974, which encouraged school districts to stress career 
education, no funds had been voted to help the districts do so. 

Nevertheless, some changes did occur after the passage of the Career 
Education Act. A core group of staff formed to write the career education 
plan Required by the legislation. The intermediate. school aist/irt of which 
Bayfield was a part provided some help ip the form of, workshops, and a very 
successful auto mechanics class was begun at thfe schooQ 

further progress was halted in 1976, wtfen the school suffered a 
severe budgetary crisis. Soon after the negotiation of a contract wikh the 
teachers and the purchase of new buses, the district found itself $80^000 in 
the red. Justifiably or not, the schwl" board blamed the superintendent and 
ousted him,. To cope with the deficit, the district went from a six-period 
day to seven so fewer teachers could cover more classes. >At the 1 *same tune 
the district reduced its purchases of Supplies to a minunun, made cuts in the 
cooking and custodial staff, and in March 1977 asked the voters to approver 
a 5 1/2 mill increase to cover the remainder of the deficit. . The vote 
faiieo and the aistnct laid off 10 uf the 28 teachers. The millage final- 
ly passed m August, but by *hen four of the; teachers had found jobsj the 
district consequently had to hire four new teachers. 

With teachers overworked, morale low, and local RSrds unavailable, it 
is easy *to see why the career education effort in Bay field, came to a stand- 
still in 1976. Nevertheless, the new superintendent and Principal Babel 
supported the idea, and a needs assessment conducted in the district that 
year showed that parents felt career education to hif^V top priority. The 
situation called for a deus ex machina \ his name ras DuKne Johnson, and he 
worked for the intermediate school district to Much Bayfield belonged. 

THE INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Along with six other school districts, Bayfield *as served by the 
Dillon-Sokol Intermediate School District USD). - The ISD ff^ted as an inter- 
mediary between these districts and the state department of education. It 
o/fered general administrative services, such as assistance j*ith evaluations* 
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sjkJ reports, and helped, the districts provide equal, opportunities to handi- 
capped students* fUut the ISO's most important .activity was in the area of 
vocational education. 

■ 

Duane Johnson was the .ISO's director of vocational education. Under 
him served 25 professionals, the great bulk of the ISO's staff. Fourteen 
were instructors for the half-day vocational courses offered either in the 
schools or in a "satellite center" serving a number *of the smaller dis- 
tricts. (Half of Bayfield's 11th and 12th graders spent their afternoons 
at this center.) The ISO also offered a placement service, m run by Bob 
Falter, a member of % Johnson's staff. Johnson and Falter took pride m the 
98 percent placement rate they had achieved. 

There was yet another organisation in the educational hierarchy. The 
Dxllon-Sokol ISO, as well as the ISD in neighboring Henoway County, consti- 
tuted the Tn-Count> Career Education Planning District (CEPD). ^The CEPD 
was a shadowy ent^fry; it had no organizational structure of its own, apart 
from & council charged .with planning the future of career education within 
the CEPD. Duane Johnson served as the CEPD f s vocational-technical special- 



ist, thougfh within the Dillon-Sokoi ISD this rrile was indistinguishable from 



his role as the ISO's director of vocational education. 



Jphnson had a third t^tltf, that of CEPti coordinator. As such, he was 
technically responsible for helping schools implement the Career Education 
Act. Beyond helping districts prepare annual career edteation plans,, 
Johnson did little in his role as CEPD .coordinator , since his vocational 
activities kept him busy. . 1 

* 

Johnson's previous experience had been with the state department of 
education, with the state university (where he trained teachers in voca- 
tional education) t .and with various federal programs, such as Job Cfcrps. ^ 
Johnson drew on his familiarity with the wider educational world in tus work ; 
with the ISD; when, he learned about a local district's problems or needs, he 
would inform the superintendent or principal about any available knowledge or 
resources . 

' Rather than act as a stimulus himself, Johnson felt he should facil- 
itate initiatives taken locally. This approach made good sense, since 
ISDs had no direct authority over local districts. In this^ respect tjjey 
resembled businesses more than governmental agencies; they prospered by 
"selling" their services to local schools. By attentively serving his 
clientele, Johnson had'built the ISD into a veritable conglomerate* 

. J HE CAREER EDUCATION PROJECT 

• « 

In 1976 the state department of education initiated a project to help 
schools locate arjd adopt career education programs and materials. Duane 
Johnson, as CEPD cooniuiator-^was*** designated as the field agent for his 
area. One of the ~requi regents was that participating districts conduct a 
needs assessment. Johnson thought of Bayfield, which had recently completed 
one, and called Greg Babel. After describing the project, Johnson invited 
Babel to apply for funding; the application was subsequently accepted. 
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On$ of,, the purposes of the project was to introduce a new problem- 
solving and decision-making process in the schools* Johnson knew this, but 
he saw little chance that he could do more than react to local requests for 
assistance, especially considering his many cofrcmtments, the distance between 
his office and Bayfield, and his established methods of operation! Thus he 
never stressed the process goal in his dealings with BabeU * 
» * • 

Ftor their part>*Umse m. Bay field welcomed tfie project as an oppor- 
tunity to implement parts'™ the district's career education plan. In view 
of the district's financial crisis, outside^ fundipg was the only hope Bay- 
'field had of introducing career education to the school in 1977. The 
problem- Solving steps required by the department of education Seemed quite 
irrelevant to this goal, and were seen locally as distracting "hoops 11 through 
'"which they must jump. It was iL. this spirit that the project developed in 
Bayfield* ' 

4 

* - a 

Principal Babel took command ^of the change effort in Bayfiel^. 
Project guidelines called foryie formation of a site team representing the 
faculty, the administration,* and the community. A Core group of staff had 

• been formed in 1975 to comply with the requirements of the Career Educa- 
tion .Act. • >To comply with the new project's guidelines, this group was. 
expanded to include four teachers (including the auto mechanics teacher), 
four parents, and the district's three administrators. Whether .the group 

"ever met is uncertain; by the fall of 1977 it was almost forgotten. Instead, 
all* planomg for the project was carried out by Greg Babel, who kept the ; 
superintendent generally informed, together with the' teachers whose classed 
would be directly affected. These teachers formed the second ir site team/" 
which met only a few times to receive information from the principal and/to 

^approve his decisions. 

THE PRINCIPAL IDENTIFIES THE PROBLEMS 

As noted, Bayfield had b conducted a needs assessment m 1976. Thp 
survey instrument was developed with the advice of*the ISO and the' department 
of education, f^eld tested* and following publicity in the local 'media, 
„ administered all patents, students, i and teachers. * 

Despite the caf,e' with which the survey was conducted, it* was viewed 
with skepticism by many, including the new superintendent and the principal. 
Both felt that formal .surveys were, not needed in a district the size of . 
Bayfield, where the population had frequent face-to-face contact both social-' 1 
ly and professionally with local educators. Jhey doubted whether many >pf 
Che respondents to the survey reaVly understood what the survey was asking. 
According to Babel, parents in the district tended to see the school a&> the 
"expert. . Therefore, if things were already being done m \he school,. .the 
parents^ thought that the school must be doing them well. If something was 
not being done, then there ^must be a + gre^at need for it. The fact that one 
of the questions concerned art classes, and that the school did not^hffer 
art, thus accounted for the* parents 1 rating arjt as the district's greatest 
need-; career education was % close second. 

Babel maintained that the district's needs could be identified much 
. more readily and accurately simply by talking to people, sending their 
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concerns, arfd thfcn y^x-iiying these perceptions by talking with others. 
This, said Babel, is what he did in the spring bf 1977, soon after Bay- 
fie/d'a application was accepted,' As a result of these conversations, 
he decided that Bpyfield's project would have two foci: 

> 1.* DeVelopraeht pf a seminar for" high schoerf seniors 

that would teach them how to go out into the world 

*t of wo.rk. This course should include^ instruction in 

^preparing job applications, writing resumes and going 
through interviews, 

* • • ■ ■ 

■ 

2, Development of a prog fart m career exploration for . . » 
junior high scfrtfol students that would review career 
opportunities and hfcjp students/identify high school 
courses would be most beneficial to them in 
view of their particular .career aspirations, ^ 

fjabel feaid these foci were responsive to one iQf the most immediate 
needs in the district — making children aware of opportunities available in 
the world of work^nd helping them prepare for them. This preparation 
requires not only' grounding m the skills demanded by the occupation, but 
also the skills needed to get hired in the fiast place. Once he had identi- 
fied these foci and cleared them with the new superintendent, he went to ther 
teachers .who wqpld be affected, These foci were, discussed in a staff meet- 
ing — in effect^ the^Pfirst team meeting — and consensus was reached on them, 

\ During interviews held some time after these-xiecisions were ^ade, 
the v teachers expressed general agreement with the, foci selected. However, 
teachers talked as though they had had little voice in the decision. They 
described what they were going to be doing in ROU much ,as a well-informed 
citizen describes policy decisions that have been made by a city council; 
they knew what , was going to happen, they generally agreed with it, and they 
generally accepted the fact that such decisions were appropriately made 
by someone besides 'themselves, * t ', 

* < CHOOSING TWO SOLUTIONS s 

Because Bayfield elected to address two dif ferent problem areas, 
there were two disfinct processes for choosing solflftons. Both illustrated 
the basic decisionmaking practices in Bayfield. Sopn after Babel, decided arv 
the project f s goal^, Ouane Johnson received a release from the state officfc 
of vocational education saying that Cliff Jump 5t the state .university was 
developing an employability skills course with a grant from the state. Since 
Johnson knew Jump personally, he contacted him -and asked that Dii.ion-Sokoi 
ISO be involved in the early stages of the product's .field testing. Jump 
agreed, and Johnson arranged a workshop for the entire ISft to be held May 2, 
1977, . 

* ) * M V 

When Johnson informed him ,of the coming workshop, Babel was naturally 
interested and sent one high schpol English teacher as his representative. 
That teacher returned from the workshop enthusiastic about the product and 
anxious t'o Irf it with Bayfield's seniors, - As it happened, there was a 
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meeting of all ISO principals that night, and Jump was on the agenda* Betel 
was also impressed by Jfimp's % present at ion and decided at that time to Imple- 
ment the course as^part of Bayfield's project* 

♦ * # ' ' '* J j 1 . 

Along w\th the tfeacher who. had attended Jump's wor/kshop, Babel 
described the % emplo^ability skills course to the rest of the jteachers. No 
one objected to pursuing it* The task of selling was simplifies considerably 
by the fact that only one teacher (the one who had attended, the workshop) 
would be mvolve<fein teaching the course, and he was , already convinced! 

Although it took longer, the search for a junior nigh career ex- 
ploration product was hardly more complex than the one just described* In 
the fall of 1977 Greg B^bel telephoned Ouane Johnson to f^nd out what pro- 
ducts were available in career exploration for junior high students* Aware 
that the state project staff were in the process of preparing fact sheets on 
career education products, Johnson called them in October and said he needed 
information on products in ttie are£ of career exploration. Since the fact 
sheets -were nofyet ready, the stafif sent him about 50 pages from various 
catalogues documenting a nunber of products for career exploration. 

* * * 

When Johnson, gave this information to Babel, the principal responded 
"by saying: fr I can't read through all that, Duane. Don't you know aboufany 
prgdupts^" Johnson said he did know 9f one from the Applachian Educational 
Laboratory that* hfed* been piloted with some success, in- another 'school dis- 
trict. This same product, tje added, had been u&ed Kith freshmen at nearby 
Northern University. According to what he had heard, the students had 
responded enthusiastically, saying: "Why didn't we have this long ago! 11 

With that, Babel asked Johnson to order some information on the 
product. When it came he reviewed it /along with Carl, Frank, the, junior high 
English teacher whom Babel wanted to teach the course-r^hey liked wh^t tf}ey 
saw, and after discussing it ^t a staff meeting early nv November— decided to_ 
order the product. , ' * 




Unlike thpr employability ski 1 Is product , some other products were 
considered ajt Lrast superficially before a decision was made* Babel said 
that he had been at conferences where other products were on display, but in 
his, .judgment they wfere all more complicated, required more inservice, ot were 
aimed at the" wrong grade levels. No one, aside from Babel, reviewed these 
other products. 

EMPLOYABILITY SKILLS 

The budget crisis in the summer of 1977 did not delay the employabil- 
ity skills course, even, though the 10 teachers laid off included the teacher 
who was to teach the course that fall. The millage^fubsequently passed in 
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^August, aftpr Jthe .teacher had * found another 'job*. By coincidence, label's 
\. riephew, PauJ Bergei> f wa9 iu £own after spending six rponths in Mexico. * He was 
hir^djin August ^t*f* rep lace the departed teacher, with the understanding that 
he^wouid teactjr the new course in *employa*bility skil^fc. Less than a wee^t 
aftej being hired, and new to -teaching, Bergen was sent to* a workshop to be 
trained in 'the new product. ~ v '> s 

v * As taught *tiy -Pauf BergeQ, the employabi lity skil Is . course ran an 4 

entire r semester*- with a 45-minyte "class da^ly.^ ^Befgep began the semester 
4 wi^tfja pretfest to *sse* how much the Students already kn^w . about .getting a 
, joh/* He then led tfie class through a series of activities designed- to give 
% the students hands-o<f experience iri seeking f employment, For example, these 
fc ^tivities focused un analVeing the job market, assessing one's own values, 
exploring alternatives, preparing job fact sftee^s, developing resumes, 
writing cover letters^^illing out job applications, interviewing, chopsing 
„ the *ight job, and Keeping the job*. Each activity lasted a£out a*weeK, and 
* the semester ended rtith a post-Hest to assess the students 1 progress* 4i . 
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During these first f^w months, Bergen ; relied £i 
?r's cj^ide which included daily Jesson plans and .jn 
each area. Bergen^ continued to get .updated and revised^ mat^ials from the. 
\ product developer for the next tjwo.ye^rs, ^ , > ' m # 

* Bergen also, received a copsiderable amount of help from Bob Falter, 

the 160's placement director. Faltfer'had helped conduct the August unrkstiop 

at which Bergen was trained. During the fa^l semester, ,he came to^l^gen's 

class .each v*eek to observe, offe4 suggestions, and- provide updated materials. 

On* one occasion he even* simulated a job fht&rviep foj/ the % class. He came 

less frequently during- tfe , second semester, though, he sfiH visited no^ and 

thtffi, Bergen sbw Duane Johnson just once during t tie Entire 1977-78\school \ 

yeSr, and not at all itf^l978-79. 

* • ■ * # 

Must of tpe adaptations mad(^y Bergen during xhe fftsL semester 'wen* 

rruwr an^, on the whote^ ' repi^seirted adcUt^ons t to the existing material s> 

gather than, real adaptations. 4 For examg^j^the product included only 'writteO 

discissions for ^students about £he nature of the -job* market. At Falter's 

suggestion, and -with his fielp, '-Bergen" supplemented these written materials 

with fifms fpo^ ths ISO on job, interviews* He also changed the model cover 

. letter for r^sumefe to include a request for an interview.' 
#>• * * * ' -t* • 11 » \* 

Following the first sem^ter Bergen made substantial changes ^n th^ 
production his own initiative. He felt that the original product, fofcused * 
too much on the details and mechanics of securing a job and not enough on 
why someone would be* looking for a particular kind of jofo*m the fitst 
place* His students agreed with .him.^ "Consequently, m the second * semes- 4 
^t^r, Bergen compressed most*of the original *-produjJt' into' thfe second half 
oT", tne- ieliEmtirr and spent the first half on what he cal 1$J * "sel f-explora- 
B tion"— helping th£ students, decide what they wanted to do. * 



Berg^fv made these changes to improve the product's- value,* based on 
ii$) lementSftior? expetience during *th6 first sernester. However, he Slso mafle 
another charjge in the second -semester • that was prompted by the high rate 
of absenteeism characteristic of Btfyfafeld's seniors as they approached 
graduaCior{« BLy mid-sernestej attpndance in tjiis class (and all other classes 
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as well) was so erratic that Bergen was unable to maintain continuity of 
instruction from day to day* Consequently , after the seventh week of class 
he shifted to an organization based on discrete modu/es that students could -* 
work on independently at their own pace! 'So, for example, one module in* 
eluded writing resume?, preparing <cover letters, and compiling personal 
data, Anoti^erconsisted of filling out applications, preparing fBr an in- 
terview ,"~lnw5Sictual ly participating in*a mock, interview before^ the" class* 
Students devoted their class time to working^ indiv idually on e^ch module and, 
after ^demonstrating to Bergen that they had completed it (usually by shovuhg 
him the resume that they had prepared, or the letter that they had written), 
moved on to the next module* These major adaptations to the product were 
undertaken tjy Bergen almost totally on his own* 8ob Falteij knew about the* 
changes*, but was got consulted prior to their, implementation, ^Principal 
Babel was only vaguely aware of them* 



CAREER EXPLORATION 



Implementation of the course on career exploration lagged far behind 
the course fo$ pernors, i The chosen product was developed by ^Appalachian 
Educational Laboratories .and published by McKnight. It consisted of perma- 
nent materials such as filmstnps, audio cassettes, card indices *of occupa- 
• tions, and a teacher's manual* ^It a^o^ included expendable workbooks for 
children. Its purpose as described by those in Bayfield was to acquaint 
children with different careers through exploration of career alternatives 
and^lso by having students explore their own values and aspirations. 

• * - 

It was. Principal Babel's initial intention that Carl Frank be the 
only teacher to teach career education and that all resources for^the oarfcer 
exploration product go to him. Frank was selected by Babel for two^major 
reasons. First, Frank taught eighth graders, qnd. Principal Babel felt that 
this *a& the appropriate age to introduce career exploration activities, in 
the school. In the eighth grade a student was old ertough to begin thinking 
seriously about career options, but still young enough to plan his or her 
high school^ curriculum in»preparation for a chosen career; Second, Frank was 
already j^erested in caiS?er "education and had introduced it to his eighth- 
grade classes. He dib^iot\)ave to be sold on the' idea. 

The decision to convert the junior high program to a middle school made 
the original implementation plan ^impract ^cal. With children grouped by 
ability rather than age it was not possible for a Single teacher to instruct 
all eighth graders in career education* All teachers had to be responsible 
for instruction in«all sgbjectS. Moreover, 'the career exploration materials 
did rtQl arrive ur\til May 1978, just before the end of school. There was to 
have tjeen an inserv ite in the product at that t*me, organized by Johnson and 
conducted by a pkofegsor from Northern University , but this workshop was 
postponed by Johnson because he wanted to get more ISD s^bois to partic'i- 
pqJL'e, Finally, another workshop was scheduled for August. During this 
workshop p representative 1 froiy McKnijght Publishing Company presented" a 
one-day o.veVvffew^f the materials to teachers from Bayfield and other schools- 
in Dillon-Sojfol ISD. Ipe- workshop was organized by Duane Johnson and financ- 
ed by project > funds. - 4 

« 

Shortly after l^is workshop Principal Babel met with his middle school 
Efeachers and learned that they still felt too insecure to implement the new. 
« * 
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product* He asked Duane 3ohns<3n for fmothej inservice to give his teachers 
hands-on experience with the materials ♦ Johnson referred Babel to Ray Johns 
in his office who arranged for the professor from Northern University to come 
to Bayfield and work with Babel's teachers* This second inservice was held 
Noveirber 11, 1978. ' 

*V As a consequence of these delays*, implementation of- the new career 
exploration product did not begin in earnest until the final six jnonths of 
the project. According to staff, implementation, was proceeding slowly, given 
t{*£more pressing problems brought on by the conversion to mioijle. school / By 
the end of the 1978-79, schoo^ year, two of the middle school ir&ac hers were 
presenting qne-hour weekly units to theix student^ using the product, 
According to Babel, thej^ teachers were trying to implement the material 
faithfully* as the developer intended, rather than adapting or modifying them 
for their own j>eeds« I ^ 

V * CONCISIONS * 

Overall, Bayfie)-d should probably be counted as a "success" story. 

-If a criterion for success solving a rfeal educational problem in the 

\:hool, thertr"is at least some indication that Bayfield succeeded. If the 

criterion/ is selection and implementation ,^>f res ear eh and- devetopmenV- 

product, with appropriate modifications, then aggm they succeeded. Perhaps 

most importantly , there were strong indications that t^e implemented produtfts 

would endure after federal funding had ended. 

* ■ 

Yet the process that Bayfield st&tf used to identify their problems 
and select solutions was not itself new. Although the state project staff 
saw themselvei as introducing twin innovations in participating schools — an 
R&D product v^nd a problem-solving protest-tor' al I practical purposes there 
was only the product innovation in Bayfield. The project had little effect 
"on the procedure 
problems, 
Duane Johnson r 

truly go through the process." If anything, the probl\m*sol vmg process in 
Bayfield was .more centralized and less participatory thpn the typical pro- 
blem-solving process in the school. l 



Procedures by which teachers and administration in Bayfield identified 
J, selected solutions, and lmplenfented products in the classroom. In 
Prison's words, "They won't be hurt by what they did, but they didn't 
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* DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 



(1) "A politician's power stems less from what he can legally force others 
to do than it does from his skill in using his talents as a 'broker* to 
>get others * with more power than he to join him.V To what extent does* 
this Cotynent by an advocate of the political perspective on change apply 
to the principal in this case? 

* 

■ 

(2} In Bayfieldy the stf)|grintendent and principal ignored the results of a 
formal needs assessment among' residents that had indicated that art 
education was viewed as the top priority need* The two administrators 
decided to focus instead on career education* If you had responded to 
the Survey, how would you^sdct to such "high-handed behavior"? If you 
were the superintendent^ how wtould you defend yourself? 

(3) Bayfield implemented both an jlmployability^ skills course for high school, 
seniors and 3 career exploration program for junior high school students* 
The first was implemented far more quickly^ and with less difficulty than 
the second.* WBj^ 

(4) Identify what you consider to fee the major "turning point" in this case, 
i.e., the event that made the difference between success and failure* 

(5) "Whenever I consider a significant organizational change, I think it 
through very carefully but I, do not discuss it wiVh thosfe involve^* I 
wait"\jntil I have anticipated all the contingencies and complaints that 
might affect the change, decide how to handle each and every one' rff 
them, and then I make the change as quickly and directly as possible* 
Perhaps this causes some initial shock and resistance but it is* prefer- 
able to the anxiety and confusion caused by slow participative attempts 
at organizational change*" Discuss this comment in terms of the leader- 
ship strategies used in this case* 
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, CHAPTER 6 



SUGARVILLE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
E. Christian Anderson* 
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Lack of support from administrators , constraints on broad faculty 
invdlveroent", attrition among team ^aembers, and discontinuity in assistance 
from external change agents all helped hamstring the attempt' to upgrade the 
educational program at Sugarville Elementary., Struggling against the odds, 
the three staff members who were responsible for the change effprt persisted 
until eventually two new math programs were adopted. Even then, the lasting 
impact of the innovations was not assured. With the departure of two of the 
threp team members and hitjh turnover among the teachers trained to use the 
programs, it appeared as though the new materials would gather dqst on the 
shelves and very seldom be used. m ' 

A high rate of attrition among teachers was not unusual at Sugar- 
ville; some years the turnover in faculty reached 50 percent. The main 
reason was the rural nature of Plains County, the area served by the Sugar- 
ville School. Located in the interior of a southern state, the county's 750 
square miles were devoted almost entirely- to agriculture. JThe 5,500 inhab- 
itants were well enough "off, except for the migrant farm workers and the 
American Indians. Ihe canefie^ds and pasture land of the county sheltered 
abundant small game, and the lakes and streams teemed with fish. But beyond 
hunting, fishing, and solitude, Plains County had few amenities to offer. 
The largest municipality was the county seat, Sugarville, a "town of 1,100, 
and it lacked even a movie theater. A ninth, grade education was the norm for 
ttre county *s inhabitants age 25 or over; only three percent had college 
degrees. The nearest "university was 150 miles away. . q% 

_ A TROUBLED SCHOOL 

v • 

Sugarville Elementary School and the high school next door were the 
only schools in the county. Their combined enrollment was 1,100, with 650 
pupils in the elementary school. Thirty-f ive* of the district's 70 teachers 
taught at the elementary level. * " f 

I 

Though the school t buildings were modern, the dtju^ational approach was 
traditional, ?ince the people in Plaint County were quite conservative. The 
school's instructional areas, originally designed for open classrooms, had 
been partitioned into more ti^ditional arrangement s.* In the recent past the 
i school had ^experimented with aa ungraded K-3 'program, but it was never 
fully implemented, and the school soon returned to a graded system. In thfe 
-1979-80 school year, art, music, arid physical education would be dropped ^om , 
the curxiQulum because pf a lack of spaqe. Some attempt wa^ made to ,offer 
extracurricular and enrichment programs and field trips, but the major focus 
of the school was on the basic skills: reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
These skills were at the ^center of most' concerns expressed by teachers, for 
most of Sugarville 'sXelement&ry students scored below grade level on nation- 
ally normed reading qhd m^th testq. * , - 9 > • 

Discipline was ,an occasional but serious problem*/ Sixty-four perfcent of 
^ugarville's students were white, 20 percent black, .8 percent American Indian, 



and 8 percent Hispanic* (Some 15 percent were .classified as migrant*) 
Plains County was fragmented along racial-cultural lines, ,and the tensions 
flpong the various groups frequently surfaced and found expression among the 
public school students, who, resorted to violence with one another* On two 
occasions in a recent year the schools had been closed for several days to 
allow the heat generated by open '.conflict to subside. 

The Plains County school district hatj seven full-tim? administrative 
staff, but the routine demands of buteaucfacy and the logistics .of main- 
tenance and operation otcupied most of their time. .The elementary principal »„ 
Glen Girard, was near retirement .and in poor hpalth. The superintend^^, a 
former fifth-grade teacher at Sugarville, was mostly concerned with modern- 
izing and expanding the school physical facilities* Both administrators 
were aware of* and sympathized with the community's conservative values* 
Thu£, neither one had the t^jne or the inclination for concentrated attention 
to curricular or instructional innovation. * ' 

The previous superintendent had perhaps bflfcn more venturesome. At 
any rate, he had involved the Plains County school district*' in a teacher 
education center then being fofm?d to serve five rural school districts. In 
the early 1970s the state had Authorized the formation of TECs, as they were 
known t to encourage ^co<Jperation_ among universities, school districts, and 
teachers and to improve inservipe education programs. The district's affiT-~ 
lation with B the TEC relieved it of the burden of preparing a yearly master 
plan fqr inservice education, a state requirement* It also paved the way for 
Sugarville r s participation in a federally funded project to help solve school 
problems. 

. * • 
, A MISSED MEETING 

When the problem-solving project was inaugurated in this state, the 
TECs took on the role, of intermediary agencies between state project resourc- 
es and local schpol staff* Th£ TEC with which Plains County was affiliated 
held an initial *onentat ion session on the project in fSid-September 1976. No 
one from Plains CounU^fe^iWtered to attend. However, "sioce the TEC ? s plan 
called for one eJtffiSnCary school from each district, and since Sugarville was 
the, only elemejj^&y school in Plains County, it was not long ^before the TECs 
represent at i ve^&p^> Joseph Jones, made an appointment to see Pnjicipal^ 
Girard. y * v 

t 

Jones had been Hired as the TEC "linker 1 * Qt field agent. His back- 
ground included an Ed*D. degree in administration and supervision with a 
minor in curriculum and instruction. As a university professor he had 
> assisted a nunfoer of secondary schools with curriculum problems, general 
supervision, and self-study**. Since he had feken a leave of absence from his 
university, he was free to consider a new, assignment * Wh'en the proj&cfc came^ 
alorxjche welcomed the opportunity to work full-time with the TEC and in*the 
fiela, away from the university; • i 

Furthermore, he seemed 'a good candidate for the job. In his dealings 
with schools he < did not prqftent himself as an experjt with « so lutions to any 
problem. Rather^his approach was* low-key j he. offered suggestions and 
alternatives without attempting to force particular choices on school staff* 



Although no one had a clear picture of what a linker should do, and he 
himself had no specific expectations, he perceived the project and his part 
in it as simply a new and better tfay to* provide his accustomed services to 
schools. ■ % - 

Oones met Principal Girard on September 29 and introduced him to the 
project. He explained that the project would help the school identify a # 
, proMe» and later, choose from among field-tested solutions suggested by 
the project's experts. The project, would also provide five thousand dollars 
for expenses. There was just one" requirement: the staff would have to 
take en active role, in the project. Several would be trained as facilita- 
tors, who would then lead the entire faculty through a sequence of problem- 
solving steps. 

4 ■ *« <*» 

t * • 

Girard assured Oones that ^his teachers would gladly involve them- 
selves in this effort. He himself would support the project, although he 
coufd not devote much time to it. He promised to organize the facilitator 
team quickly and to inform 3ones^ as soon as it was organized. 

* A FEW C60D HEN 

JPnncipal ffirard was as good as his word. Later tfiat day he en- 
countered Che school pounselor and two of the school 1 s~ five male te£chers~~Tn 
the men's room. Girard asked them if they would Jorm <t he facilitator tean to 
oversee the implementation ofithe project, and they agreed. Girard called 
Oones the next day and advised *him ,to— work directly with the facilitator * 
team. ■ 

Notwithstanding the manner in which they were appointed ta serve as 
facili>etors en*J the fact that they .were all males in a predominantly 
female setting^ the three men were a potentially good choice. All were 
young, energetic, and had graduate ^degrees. They were serious, dedicated, 
and thoughtful school people, aware pf the problems in their school and 
, determined to exploit this new opportunity. 

James Prouty, the guidance coynselo^, was, the most firmly established 
m the school district. He had made a conwpitme*it to himself and his family 
to'remain in Sugarville and to develop his careej thefe. He liked the Plains 
County lifestyle and felt he was in a good position for professional growth. 
In the past, the county had celled on "borrowing" professional guidance 
services from larger districts*, these Prouty now provided. His experience 
fcnd the trust he had built were a good basis on which to found a ^ong-term 
career, and he was already Principal Girard's main helper and advisor. He 
t was aware of the social and political realities o/ the situation • and tended 
to work with the deliberate andjcareful attention of one who is remodeling a 
house he expects to go oh living in. 

The two teachers had ♦credentials which made them potentially more 
mobile^ Charles Parker had 'Xompletecf the Ed.S. degree and sought advance- 
ments but the opportunities were limited in a small district with few admin- 
istrators. In additibn ta teaching in the elementary school, Parker ran the 
district's adult education program. He was les5 reticent than Prouty about 
the pGPblems of public .education lr^lailns County, and perhaps more cypical. 
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Nevertheless, Parker and Prouty functioned well together end would do th& 
bulk of the work for the project. Edgar Thorpe, the other classroom teacher, 
was dot as integrated into the life of the school system. His sights were on 
the future, and he viewed Jus job at Sugarville mostly "as a stage in his 
career* 

/ * 
u -INITIAL PLANNING ' • . 

■ v . 4 11 * 

The three facilitators met with Joe Jones on'October 1, 1^76. Jones 
* explained the project and gave them copies of an organizational needs inven- 
tory. In thg^next few days the faculty at Sugarville Elementary filled these 
out to provide the basis for a problem identification procedure. At that 
point the school's participation m the project was announced to the faculty. 

> Armed with a growing awareness of the scope of the project and 

Specific data about teachers ' perceptions oT their needs, the facilitator \ 
te^m and the Cield agent went to the first project training conference. It ' 
was field m early October at an urb*an location m another part of the, 
state. The team returned from that session with more knowledge bu£ some- 
what less certainty about how it was all going to work. Their, training m 
project go 3 Is and processes, had emphasized that the model required, active 
mvolyefHent of^school facu lty . The difficulty with that_ soon became ob- 
vious; after-school faculty meetings were rare, and there was UlTIe* oppor- 
tunity for cooperative planning during* the . busy school day. Although the 
project would pay for teacher release time, the few substitutes *who were 
available were dismayed by the school's discipline problems ancj qften unable . 
to control a class Jthemselves. *Thus, the principal was unwilling to take' 
. advantage of the opportunity for release time. Instead, he called and then 
cancel led' several faculty meetings before one finally took*place. The 
facilitators managed to get 15 minutes on the agenda to discuss project ^t, M 
planning with the teachers, however, little could be accomplished in so short 
a time. , i — *■ 

During this period the field agent continued to" meet with the facili- 
tators regularly; he responded readily 16 -their, frequent phone calls and 
helped them to become better trained in surveying faculty concerns and 
developmo/problem statements. Oenied access to the total faculty by the 
absen&^f regularly scheduled faculty meetings and by the principal's hsbit ^ 
of calling and then cancelling special meetihgs,^ the team membeFs Resorted 
to less formal contacts over Junch, between classes, and" after school- By v * 
nud-January of 1977 they # had accumulated a considerable .amount of demographic 
<* date and information on "school problems. 

A FALSE^START AND NEW BEGINNING 

In January 1977 the three~n&n facilitator team attended anot.hec 
intensive training session for field agents and facilitators. There they 
learned about group process approaches to problem >4fntification and analy- 
sis, which they called "interesting," "exciting," and "valuable." Their ~* 
preliminary problem statement, drafted at ^he £nd of the training, singled 
out ^he lack of qualified substitute teachers as q major problem in Sugar- * 
ville. v * .J , • '« 
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* Prouty^, Parker, and Thorpe saw the* substitute problem as one that 
coul^ be solved rapidly, while giving them a chance to learn about the state, 

* project* With considerable h61p from a processor who had been their trainer 
* at the January sesdTbn, the team developed h plan to train substitute 

teachers and submitted »it to the superintendent* The superintendent liked 
the plan; however, he decided that the proposed strategies could be accom— 

m plished with local effort and resources, and that it shoJld not> pursued as 

-a project activity* 4 

Undaunted, the team" began to develop a new Jxrcblem statement, but 
without .the help ofrtheir trainer* *The trainer's lptensive lriVolvement 
" with th$ 5ugarville site had not been anticipated or provided for in the 
project funding' and created some ambiguity in the role of the site's official 
field agent, Joe Jone^. In the case of Sugarville, the trainer had -a pre* 
fexisting relationship with the TEC and assumed that his continued activity 
with the school would be sponsored through the usual channels* H e had thus 
spent several days a week at the school over a period of about a month* 
However, at about the time that the superintendent decided to lrrplement the 
"substitute training program without help from the project, the TEC determined 
that its limited resources could not sustain the intensive activities of the 
trainer in Sugarville. Unable* to ^reconcile their differences, the TEC 
direc.toc and the trainer agreed to terminate the relationship, much to th£ 
puzzlement pf -the-Sogarvi-He— feeiiitators, who were not fully informed of the 

* project **s intricate structure* This was another setback in a series of 
critical events, the cumulative effect of which was diminishing enthusiasm in 
the long run* * ^ . ■ q 

The initial setback following this mcideo^ was not too severe, since 
Joe Jones stepped in to fill the gap left -by the _trainer. m The facilitator 
teatji reviewed the-- needs assessment data and faculty surveys. They decided 
.a that a second area in which teachers felt they needed help was the teaching 
of basic skills, especially math* The tearti decided to concentrate on the 
third and fifth grade levels, since these were target groups for a new 
statewide testing program. / H m 

Joe Jones assisted the team, by getting in touch with Jed Root, ^ 
faculty fterrber at his university, who was experienced in Hftath education* 
Root declared he t was willing to work as a consultant ftith the Sugarville 
faculty* A series of three Saturday workshops <was scheduled, and the 
teachers were paid a stipend from project funds tot attend* For the first 
k.tiriie in the project /the faculty met together in a.workipg session* J * 

. • * 
Root began the session with an attempt to discover exactly where the 
school was with regard to its math program. He could discern no consensus 
or common level of understanding among the teachers* 'Consequently, it was 
nnSbessary to reconstruct, b^t by bit, b total picture "of how math was being 
taught* That process, though time consuming, revealed that the achievement 
test which they had been using was old and not consistent with their impli- 
cit* goals and objectives. The consultant advised them td replace the test 
with one -more current* which they drd* * / 

: « " ■ 7 

At the same time .that the weekend training in, math was being con- 
ducted, the TEC -fiejd^agent and the facilitator team prepared a nevrjjroblem 

r 
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statement bdsed on the emerging identification of needs in their math pro- 
' grain. The statement was approved by the principal and iri March 1977 was 
forwarded to the solution search unit of the project staff. 

* . r * ) 

The statement noted the ^pw achievement on reading and math tests of 
Sugarville students, and placed part ofVthe blame on* the students* back- 
ground and on the poor formal educationfof their parents* It ajso acknowl- 
edged that few of the faculty and staff were adequately prepared m feachfng 
strategies employing diagnostic end prescriptive techniques to improve 
student parforman9e. Thefe was a further lack of appropriate materials td 
help them personalize instruction of underachieving students. The team set a 
goal: , to reduce by 25 percent the nurrber of students testing below expected 
grade level at the end of the 1977-78 school year, with the emphasis to Call 
on mathematics in grades-three and five* The product chosen to achieve this 
goal should stress mathematics concepts and metric measurement^^ 

The team also listed a nurrber of negative criteria, or limitations Qn 
any proposed solutions. The -solutions must not call for additional person- 
nel, ignore the "ruralness" and the ' non-mainstream culture qf students, 
conflict With the conservative value system of local ruling bodies, or 
involve more changes than teachers and administrators could handle. Satis* 
fied with their work, the • facilitators looked forward to the search unit's 
response. * * 

■ 

. MORE FRUSTRATIONS 

The search unit responded to the problem identification statement a 
month later. They suggested several programs but especially recomnjgnded a 
combination of the KeyMath diagnostic testing prpgram from American Guidance 
Services, Inc., and the Basic Mathematics £kills self-paced instructional 
kits from the Southwest Regional Lab' (SWRL)*f The facilitators examined the 
suggestions and got feedback on them from faculty and from Jed Root, their 
.university math consultant. Siyce the 'suggested programs would require Vjch 
teacher \t raining, and since the team was uncertain whether the Sugarville 
context\real ly met the criteria of the SWRL and KeyMath programs, they 
decided to look for alternatives. . 

Prouty, the guidance counselor, asked Sugarville's math consultant to 
suggest, some* other materials; he proposed a commercial package, McCormick- 
Mathers,' which had been used successfully lh a large, urban district in 
.the state. The package looked good to the team* They contacted the super 7 
intendent for his approval, and he ^concurred. , For a brie/ peridd there 
teemed to be cause for celebration. However, one hurdle remained in their 
way. They queried project management about the possibility of funding an 
option not suggested by the search .unit. The response was unequivocal; the 
m design of the project) 8rxJ the terms under vfaich it operated, required that 
V*bnly products validated fry-Ihcstate be funded. Since the commercial package 
.was iy>t validated, the answer had to be no. 

' . 

Prouty, - Parker, and Thorpe experienced real dis'appointment at this 
setback* Here it was, the end of the 197*6-77 .school year; they had been 
^jO^king'On tins project, since the beginning of October, end .they still had 



nothing to show for it. \ It had beei? practically impossible to meet with 
the full faculty to get the^r react ions .and solicit their suppert; the 
first problem statement had noCjbeen approved by the superintendent; and 
the trainer with whom they had worked so well had left the TEC. Despite 
ttre lack of active support from the school and county administration, the 
facilitator team had persevered, drafted a second problem statement, and 
identified a preferred /Solution. Now they " discovered it was forbidden. 

Once again they Contacted the solution search unit with a request for 
more options to examine* When the response yielded no products that ap- 
pealed to them moce than* SWRL or KeyMath, they resigned themselves to doing 
what it seemed was ^expected of them. With tyie help of the field agent, 
they wrote a solution implementation proposal which described SWRL and 
KeyMath as best suited, to the needs of Sugarville. The proposal was approved 
'in turn by the new principal,' the superintendent , §nd the project staff. 

SPOTTY IMPLEMENTATION 

That summer, there was the usual high turnover among teachers in 
Plains County. One of the departing teachers was Edgar Thorpe, who left the 
district to seek a position with more responsibility. Principal Girard, who 
had been in ill health most of the year, retired. His replacement approved 
of the proposed changes in the math program but remained just as passive as 
Girard in his support,* With their enthusiasm for the project greatly dimin- 
ished, the two remaining facilitators, Prouty and Parker, made plans for a 
SWRL and KeyMath training session m August* just before the start of the 
1977-78 school year. * m 

- t 

In August the entire faculty' attended a cne-and-a4>aj.f day training 
session in the. SWRL and KeyMath programs, Jed Hoot, the university math 
consultant, planned and carried out the training .with the * assistance of 
the facilitators^ and the field agent. The faculty viewed the training 
session favorably,, since they knew that improvements in the math program were 
sorely needed, \ 

KeyMath filled the need for diagnostic/prescriptive testing. It 
consisted -of a 30-minute test covering 14 skill areas—from basic readiness 
to advanced a^tthmetic applications. The. math teacher administered the test 

.to one student at a^time, using a large notebook bbat could be set up as an 
easel. As Ae teacher flipped the pages, the student would see full-color 
pictures of familiar objects, while on the other side of thq easel the 
teacher would be given instructions for getting, answers to £uch questions 
*' d %frv" How w" 1 ** y° u f P ei lf At was 43 degrees Fahrenheit in this room?" A 
mSEtfki for t est "interpretat ion helped the. teacher, provide prescriptive 
instruction on the basi^ of^the pupil's performance. The SWRL program filled 
gaps in the school's mattf curnculuto and was planned as a Supplement to the 
regular textboofcs. Unlike KeyMath, 4 SWRU did not make demands on a teacher's 

4 time, The SWf?^ kits could be usetf by pupils without supervision, and even 
the tests and exercises were self-scoring, 

^ ..When the school year .began, many teachers made ^a sincere effort to 
apbly whafr they had learned in their teaching of math. ,Howevef , the brief 
training they had received left them somewhat uncertain. in their use of the 
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new programs* Joe Jones paid periodic visits to the teachers to check on 
their problems and progress, but other than that there was no follow-up 
training. As the year wore on, the teachers tended to* ignore the supplemen- 
tal programs, as* they concerned themselves, with getting through the regular 
textbooks* 

■ ■ * 

In the spring ther^chool was visited by 3n instructional audit team 
from the state department) of education. The auditors reported that the math 
prdgram did indeed have adequate materials, but that further coordination and 
training were needed. It seemed that the materials were not always being 
used as designed. 

At- the end of the year, Charles Parker resigned to aqcept a position 
in another state. His resignation, which- caught many in Plains County by 
surprise, left James Prouty as the sole surviving meirber of the facilitator 
team. With * very little administrative support and lim^d resources for 
additional teacher training, it appeared as though theTSWRL and KeyHath 
programs were destined for oblivion— at # least at Sugarvrtle Elementary. 
Given continuing-high turnover in teachers and administrators, tH&iSchool's 
involvement in the federally funded change project would soon be a dim memory 
among the few people who were there when -it happened. Certainly, there would 
be no lasting impact on the school's problem-solving process. If the project 
were to be remembered at all, it would be remertbered as "how we got those 
math materials." / 
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v * DISCUSSIpH QUESTIONS 

(1) The principal of Sugarville -School never really participated in the 
^ Change process* He committed the sclSool to the. project and then turned 

it over to the school counselor and two teachers* Suppose that the 
pfiqcipal[s indifference had been a deliberate strategy to foster staff 
self-reliance* Discuss the merits of such an approach. 

(2) Sugarville School and Bell Elementary, a school discussed in a previous 
case, had several common characteristics* Both* served low-income .and 
low-achiev ing populations, confronted home env ironments not conducive 
to learning, and had severe problems* in reading and math* How did dif- 
ferences in leadership and participation account ftir differences in the 
case histories? * \ j 

(3) Rate\the effectiveness of the facilitator team at Sugarville School. If 
you had been principal, how would you have iropfoved ite effectiveness 7 

(4) The p/oject's head office refused, to allow the Sugarville faculty to 
adopt (an unvalidated product they really liked even though the office 
had bean unable to come up with a validated product that met perceived 
local nftfds. What effect did this ritualistic adherence to project* 
guidelines have cfri the 9utcome of the local change efforts If you had 
been principal, what would you have done after receiv in/ythe project's 
response 7 



CHAPTER 7 „ * I s 

Greenfield ounidr high school * , ' 

Terrence E* Deal 
Sharon F% Rallis 

r 

Tfye story of Greenfield Junior High School woulfl fit many other 
suburban schools. The school was once viewed as a lighthouse school wherp 
inspired, 'competent teachers taught subjects to bright, receptive student^. 
But population shifts brought new faces from a nearby city — riany of them 
black. In five years the proportion, of blacks in Greenfield. rose from 12to 
more thari 50 percent. This migration changed more than just the racial 
composition of classrooms. The reading skills of the new students were lower 
and their behavior considerably different frcjm that of preceding "student 
populations". Many of the students could not read class assignments; some how 
told ^egchers quite bluntly what tjjey could do with the assigned work. 

% Many Greenfield teachers became discouraged. Part of their frustra- 

tion was obviously a resjftt of trying to cope suith new problems using old 
techniques that no ^longer worked. But they were frustrated and discouraged* 
for othe-r reasons as well. Mostwere mid-career teachers with 10 to 15 years 
experience and had served at Greenfield for their entire career^.* * The 
^economic pinch made it necessary for some* teachers to hold second jpbs or to 
leave teaching for jobs in enterprises outside education. Many others 
repoHed a feeling of being trapped and not knowing how to get out. The 
organization and .climate of the school adjted to the. sense of frustration* 
While the school enjoyed a solid reputation for academic excellence, it was 
essentially conservative/ Teachers were organized into academic departments 
and felt pressure from the distinct to "teach their subject"— even though 
students could not read. Teachers also felt somewhat constrained in choosing 
new matpnajs and frequently unsupported in their ef # forts*to change, the 
curciculgm. A number of programs had b^en added to improve reading skills, a' 
reading teacher, a reading center, a developmental reading prograflv, and* a 
reading program in English classes; but the connection of these efforts to 
the lives of frost classrgota teachefs was marginal at best* Many teacher? 
resigned themselves to just doing the job as best they codld. ^ > 

Teachers also* resisted external pressures to change* Some claimed 
that too much was expected from them already; others were skeptical since 
they had been burned twice before by change^ imported from outside* Never- 
theless, district administrators werepp'hustlint)" to find external ^resources* 
to support needed ^mprd^ements. Tbe district's reading coordinator was 
especially interested in obtaining outside .resources. The Search for outside 
resources connected the reading coordinator with a consultant from one of the 
t^gional collaboratives* in the state. Greenfield was selected to partici- 
pate in the federally" funde'd RDU jpr^gram. , 

Prior, to errbarking on the RDU effort, Greenfield, was not unlike many 
suburban schools where shifting environmental conditions brought changes to 
the character of the school. Now outside resources would encourage new 
patterns of behav lor, as teachers were to systematical ly define problems, 
► • ♦ t • 
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search. For tested solutions from* a national pool, implement the bhosen 
programs, and. assess the results. But tKe exter^l funds also created a pert 
drama in whici) a cast of characters followed .a new script under the watchful 
eye of an audience composed of administrators, teachers, students, parents, 
and^the local community. ' ^ l 

" This case study will outline this drama*, focusing on three main 
issues: (1) how did the innovation get' linked to .existing efforts'and 
ongoing energy? (2) wfiat did the process come to mean at Greenfield? and (3) 
what happened as a result of the three-ye^r effort? The. case study was 
constructed from information collected from interviews at ,two points in^ 
time--in the fall of the second yror ou the project and in the^Il following 
the projects third and final year. I 

■ THE DRAMA AND CA^OP CHARACTERS ' . " . 

« • 

Several characters played interesting roles in the local drama. For 
.instance, the district reading coordinator provided the impetus to get the 
drama Under way, but entered the process only whea resources were needed, 
when feey decisions were being made, or when the? main cast of characters 
needed an extra boost. 

* The principal' placed a marginal supporting role. Another participant 
noted that the principal "didn't pressure us; he's got good peopl^ to do thfe 
job. 1 ' The reading teacher, reported,* "He was nghft behind me, but I was the 
one who Hid to do it." Other teachers felt that the principal supported 
particular things for self-serving reasons; "He only supported those parts 
that wouiithelp bim to look good—like the Read-in." Otherb saw the .principal 
as indifferent/ "In this school, the principal is not behind'any cnange — he 
is more concerned with order in the Classroom and quiet in the hallways— he 
only*gave us Ji(>-sVfyice support-" Finally, there are teachers who fel^ that 
the principal .actually detracted from the performance: 'IHe actually under- 
mined thet public relations campaign and the Thursday workshops. The wom^n 
who volunteered to do regular articles, for the newspaper was given an extra 

► study* hall and no encouragement. Teachers who were released from studfefi to 
participate*^ planning were constantly reminded that their classrooms were 
left in the hands of substitute teachers." Some sensed tljat the principal 
could have played a more central role in the dramas , "It would have been so 
much pasier if he had taken a more 'active role; instead, we had to take him 
as a given and figure out how to get things done despite him." r \ 4 

The project's field agent played a more central role in the drama- 
She provided leadership, support and legitimacy: "She gave us the kick that 
we needed; she'd tell us what we had to do—she knew because sh£ had gone 
through those things before." But, despite her centrality, the role of *the 
field agent took different forms as the drama progressed. The field agent 
herseLf saw hex* role as swinging between that of an "active participant" 
and a "passive Observer," To her, the major contribution of her role was to 
keep the local^ decison-makibg group on task—something \hfat was often diffi-' 
cults "It 13 virtually impossible to get anything done." Her departure from 
the cast was seea a? premature by the reading .coordinator: "The whole thing 
never really <jot off^the ground. Oust as we started to movtf, the finding' 
ended." ' * * • • %* ^ 

4 



' .The leading actors in the Greenfield drama were combined together* in 

a decision-making group, or OMG* The gr-oup consisted of six classroom 
teachers:,, the reading teacher, and the fieTd agent; the principal and dis- 
trict reading coordinator served as ex officio mentf^rs. In casting the OMG, 

t the district reading coordinator and prihcipal decided to pick teachers who 
were resistant ta chanqe—tbe^ "recalcitrants" — in addition to t.eaghers with 
mafe favorable attitudes toward innovation— the "lmorators . 11 a The rationale* 
fo* this was that by involving those typically, opposed to change, their 
willingness to support the new" reading program would increase. Therefore, as 
the, program was implemented, there would be J'fewer to convert ( " Three 
teachers frtxn the social studies department were, required to participate; 
three from the^ English department were encouraged to join the group. The 
informal leader 0/ the group was the junior high reading teacher who provided 
expertise -in reading as well as initiative in mov ing the process along. 

t * 

In the early planning and assessment* stages, a larget jjroup of 20 
teachers, working with the field agent, identified the central problem in 
Greenfield as low reading levels atrpng a large proportion of the student 
populat iop* t Although student attitudes and behavior were important concents, 
reading deficiencies werfe seen as the underlying problem—something that 
, could be /tackled ^>y instruct lonal strategies* Pn^ar^ly through the impetus 
of the reading cpordinator , the problem of reading was redefined as that of 

/'-getting reading into content areas." Most of the early search for potential 
solutions was carried out by the fieftJ agent, in conjunction with the reading 

-teacher and the district reading coordinator* The DMG ■as a group was pre- 
sented wittt *two options — the Exemplary-Cehter for Reading Instruction (ECRI) 
and San Di'ego ^Right-to-Read (R2R). Mainly through J: he influence of £he 
reading teacher, the grqup chose San Diego 0?2R) . * The DMG then over a 
two-year period of meeting in sifnme.xs and during released time modified, 

"rearranged, and eventually transformed R2R into GRAG (Greenfield Reads and 
Grows;- Although the main components of the San Diego program sdrvived—the 
Redd-m and the pattern of reading instruction in the content areas,. 1 the DMG 

'dropped the tutor .and community involvement components and radically altered 
the diagnostic tests. *■ 

^ As the DMG worked and as it produced visible .products,/ 1 U was 
watched carefully by an audience of administrators and many teachers. Its s 
final jrejfort — the design for GRAG — was presented to an audience of Che entire 
faculty in a ceremony with appropriate pomp and circumstance* As GRAG began 
• to move into action, a school-wide -Read-in enlarged the audience to include 
parents and .local residents* Interviews with the cast and selected members 
of the audience highlighted three 1<ey issued which emerged: (1) the aqtivir- 
ties v of the DMG converted the "heathen," formed GRAG, from the "rfUtty-putt y fl 
of R2R, and provided *an important event in the life of Greenfield; (2) the 
activities of th^ DMG and Its byproducts became a sytobol.of hope and renewed 
confidence encouraged new relations in classrooms, and created new lab?ls # 
for tcicks £hat cjassro&m teachers had always used^ and (3) a£ the drama 
wourtb to a close, bo^th actors find audience wondered whether it had succeeded* 
In ihe absence of local dritica to render an opinion about what the drama 
expressed, attention turned ta what it had accomplished* The outcome is 
still unclear, but behind the ambiguity lurks the possibility that some very 
interesting chapges have occurred/* 



< .THE WORK OF -THE DtfG: R2f^ to GRAG i 

The pressing nedcflltjGreenfield was reasonably clear even before the 
.group process »got under way. Although classroom" discipline and. students' 
attitudes were problems, the Higher priority concern was reading/ scores 
falling considerably below average levels and getting wofse. Several 
School-wide efforts were already, under way to improve reading skills: the 
English program, a developmental reading program, and the reading center. 
These efforts were overseen by Greenfield's reading teacher. A school-wide 
schedule change to group students by ability levels was another effort*^ 
These efforts were seen as helpful, but insufficient and too far removed" f rom 
the worl^l of classroom teachers. ' By making reading the business of subject- 
matter teachers, ^important resources could be added without additional costs. 
In 'addition, the efforts Ibf other programs might be reinforced in the class- 
room. ■ * 

i 

During the first year the OHG spent its time defining, ttie problem 
more clearly, developing criteria for guiding the seltfctipn of a solution, 
and actually choosing a product, that fit Greenfield reading nee&s. 
While severol products were considered, most notably the t£RI program, the 
group eventually selected San Diego Right to Read (R2R>). 

* , \ 

There jrfas some discussion about" whether R2R was appropr late • fot 
Greenfield. But, pressed by the reading teacher, other OHG members finally 
agreed. To an outsider reviewing, the R2R materials, a first reaction might . 
focus on the program's amorphousness. T^e product consists of a grab-bag of 
pjrocess techniques, instruments, reading techniques, ^ and guidelines for 
.conducting a Read-in. But, at the same .time, the impact t)f the program on 
peading scores has been documented elsewhere by the^at lonal Diffusion- 
Network's rev iew process. In, theory, at least, if Greenfield implemented 
R2R, it would work. But ther^ waa also a recognized need tq tafilor the 
program to •Greenfield's unique circumstances." Doing so was the principal 
task of the DMG's second year. " * 

The DMG began its worj< in the summer^ As the process got under 
way, it was clear that balancing innovators with recalcitrants was'not 
going to make the road an easy one. All participants reported considerable , 
tension and confl ict •during the simmer meetings. ^The recalcitrants appeared 
to drag their feet while the innovators were chopping to move ahtfad. The 
reading teacher became a prime mover in dealing with both technique and 
attitudes; and the field agent wondered whether the decision to include, 
diversity within the groub had been wise. • * 

The DMG opened the second school year with a worksljop featuring the 
originators of thfc - R2R program in San Diego. k The main purpose of the work- 
shop was to transfer San Dingo's expertise to GRAG. Instead, the. consultant 
appeared to % become a target f Or. many of the group's 'internal conflicts. 
During and following. the consultant's visit a popular, sport among DMG 
rqembeps was "goading the outsider.", Dddly, this seemed *to vent 1 internal 
tensions, solidify the group* and encourage a fjrrn commitment to" mbke R2R 
over in Greetif^eld's image. 



In 12 full-day sessions during the school year (teachers were covered 
by substitutes), the DMG set to work developing and modifying 'tests, mate-, 
rials, and techniques; developing a readability scale for measuring the 
difficulty df existing reading materials; 1 a«d forming plans for the Read-in, 
While the tension between the innovators and recalcitrants arose now and 
then, the group pushed ahead without the acnmon^of earlier se^siortst The 
teachers 'themselves blecame. Students of reading, th4 reading, teacher became 
¥ the* teachers' teacher, and the field agent kept thp group on task* A 
shared vocabulary emerged, and joking about various terps — iuch as "syllabir 
^cationN.-se&med to bind the teachers together. As th& group moved along, 
T teachers" outside the DMG became cutious — especially since -the recalcitrants 
seemed to be enjQying the task T The principal complained from time to tiAe 
about substitutes and classroom discipline, . ' 

( 

The Vf forts of the DMG were finally put together in its final report— 
a Black Book of .tests, materials, and techniques for teachers. The debut of 
the Black Book came in the spring. R2R was now GRAG; the R?R materials, in 
irfl^ov&d form, were in the Black Book. During ^the process, the recalcitrants 
8pM<Jre<J to have undergone a conversion. The*key idea of including them in 
* the t)MG seemed to have paid of f. 

GRAG BECOMES A SYMBOL OF HOPE AND CONFIDENCE *. 

The DMG's work wa^fpresented to the faculty in two phases. In the 
first, the group reported tb the entire faculty, In the second, more-specific 
information was presented to the English and social studies departments. 
Special attention was given to the concept of readability, the concept of 
teaching reading in content areas, and the various exercises and materials of 
the Btaqk Book. * v 

. \ "\ * ■ 

In the full faculty mefetings, the DMG's presentation was undoubtedly 
more dramatic than most. Ipe curious work of the group was now revealed 
'as productive labor resulting in a teacher-designed program, GRAG, with a 
tangible product, the Black Bool<. In addition, the presentation was accom- 
panied by positive testimony from 'teachers who were known to, be cynical about # 
nearly everything. Teachers had done something; heathens had been converted 
and bore witness in front of thei^ colleagues. Maybe, thought the-teachers, 
this was something different.* 
« 

i Work then centered in the English and social studies departments— 

each Composed of seven teachers — with the idea that it would be expanded to 
\>ther departments in the next year.^ Here the effort shifted, from ceremony to 
, Socialization. Each teacher was .provided with a tangible way of judging the 
level of difficulty of texts or other reading materials. Each teacher was 
given a rationale for why teaching reading in content areas was*needftd and 
legitimate. Together," teachers reviewed the materials and techniques in the 
Black Book — receiving leadership from peer^ in the DMG. They learned how to 
give, summarize, and interpret re&ding tests; they learned how to teach 
specific reading techniques; they were given time to practice new skills; and 
they were introduced to a common vocabulary. The year ended on a high note, 
and GRAG was set to go^into operation the next year. 




As the third year began two aspacts of GRAG got um^er way. in 
individual classrooms, teachers began to^Lse specific techniques from the 
Black Book. The readability s,carle was used sticcessf ul ly *by the social 
studies department, to gjauge the level of existing materials; many te&chers 
were amazed by the, results* D laq n ostic-tests were given to form a classroom 
profile of reading scores;*aga in, many teachers were surprised. Many of the 
teachers began to use specific techniques on a class-wide basis to teach 
reading skills; however, the aange of use was wid^, particularly among ^social 
studies teachers. But by most estimates nearVy all the English teachers 'and 
about 70 percent of the social studies teachers were doing GRAG in the .way it 
was intended. \ t 

For some teachers, the new emphasis on reading reinforced techniques 
they were already osing and provided new label-3 for practices tt^ey had" 
always fo\ lowed. For others,, the^ Black Book spemed to provide some security 
in reorienting teaching strategies from str ictly, content to reading skills* 
For a fevj^^he new approach represented a significant change in their overall 
teaching, since t^hey were now encouraged to .think ahead, plan, and assess 
results. Within jndst English and social studies fx lassrooms, GRAG seeded to 
be off to a running start. The reaction of teachers njpged from zealously 
optimistic to Vatr r ly enthusiastic. Everyone knew about the Black Book; most 
kept it handy}" arheal thy majority put it to use. The spirit of the DMG 
seemed to be contagious and could* be expected to spread easily to other 
departments in the next y&^T. » • - . . / 

• Withm, the school »s a whole, the main act ivity of GRAG was 'trte 
Read- in, a period during the school day in wtych everyone — students, teachers, 
administrators and support personnel — was required to read a book. Despite 
some mitral reJuctance from teachers, plans for tfie event — spearheaded by a 
DMG member — moved into full gear. Buttons and emblems connected the Read-m 
to GRAG. With prodding from one/foember of the DMG, tfie media announced the 
Read-m and promised full coverage* * * 

On^the day of the Read-in, 25 minutes were^set aside for everyone to 
read a book of his or Jter choosing. The event spawned many stories. lt\ a 
gym class, a teacher and students participated reluctantly at first but then 
wante'd to exfend the t imef. A custodian "read" a. book in public view even 
'though he could not read. The principal was seen "reading I'm Out for Number 
One . StOdenhs jumped ort their peers who were noisy c/r did not appear to be 
reading. Many of these stories (and Others) were reported in the media; many 
were circulated; by word of mouth within Greenfield. Teachers who had been 
skeptical w£Fe won over and asked for more* The public seemed elated »that 
reading *as a priority in a* public school. Teachers, students, and admini- 
strators seemed to have a common bond, and enthusiasm seemed to spread from 
GRAG to other aspects of the school* s program. Across the board, teachers 
and t administrators reported riiQh levels of ( sat isfa^t ton with the school-wide 
activity that GRAG had introduced. Within classrooms and within the school, 
GRAG had introduced a level of enthusiasm that few v sdch changes could claim. 
GRAG had become a symbbl of hope and confidence in a school that had pre* 
viously been plagued with frustration and insecurity. 
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THE SEQUEL TO THE SUCCESS STORY: DESPAIR AND 4XEP-CHANGE 

r 

Some would predict that Greenfield revisited -two years latpr would < 
confirm a unique event— an effort to change somethQg about a school had 
'worked* Others, guided by the Hawthorne findings, would ^predict thut any 
effects would wear off once the excitement and attention of' the-initial-yeac 
"""had waned. Neither of these, however, captures the complexity discovered in^ 
r our second s£t of interviews, which raised interesting and perplexing issues 
about the drama of* change in Greenfield. * r 

In some ways, Hawthorne proponents are right. After two years of 
implementation, the full bloom of GRAG was no longer obvious. Teachers still 1 
used techniques from t'he Black Book, but the book itself ha0 moved from desk 
' to closet. Read-ins were still held, but the eyes of students, adminis- 
trators, or teachers did not twinkle nor did faces beam when the event was 
mentioned. Some even suggested that the event had become a J bother. \ The DMG 
still met, though not regularly, and the meetings lacked th£ eiexLtric excite- 
ment they once had. Also,- the field agent had gone, and some seemed to have 
trouble remerrberj.ng her name. 

a ■ ™ 

In addition, many of ttje difficulties 'that Greenfield experienced 
three years before remained. Teachers' were still leaving for new job oppor- 
tunities. Many students still could not read at grade level. Students still 
acted out in classrooms. Teachers were still frustrated. In fact, many of 
the teachers who had b£en enthusiastic about GRAG had now reversed field— 
especially merrbei^of the DMG. _L - 

■ 

Taken at face value, the results at Greenfield might squelch the 
optimism of those who would have predicted results different from" most change 
efforts. But there is another interpretation— Greenfield teachers aid admin- 
istrators did not know whether thqyjiad accomplished anything. To know, they 
would need tangible evidence or external confirmation; but they^had neither. 
GRAG had become routine. To the Greenfield staff , institutionalization did 
not feel like success; instead it created arrtnguity about whether anything at 
all had changed. t 

But, as we pushed people in interviews, their responses ^revealed 
changes in individuals and in Greenfield as an organization that were so deep 
that they seemed to be beyond the cortScious grasp of teachers or Admin- 
istrators. Several examples illustrate the breddth and depth of the impact 
of GRAG on Greenfield teachers. „ > 

Luba, the Phoenixv Luba appeared dramatically different in the second 
interview. Physically, she dressed mote colorfully, woc<fc contact lenses, 
and had her hair in a very contemporary style. AtUtudinally, Luba appeared 
optimistic, happy, glowing, and i^markably sel fwconf ldertt, fler enthusiasm 
and excitement were Engaging and contagious. Professionally, Luba wa$ full 
of hope, and she talked openly about the change she felt in herself; "The 
kids hated me before? now they are turned on— they come with their notes- 
there is a real interaction between my moves and theirs. It'sjsrreal internal 
change in me because*! see what 'I am doing is having posit ive a results. 
So met hing interrupted the spiral down and sent energy into an upward force « M 
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Some of the credit for this change mgst go to GRAG: "GRAG gave me 
.sensitivity to kids/ 1 tuba remarked that much, of what GRAG brought she was 
.already doing: "It's not .all new; it reinforces skills I already had, but 
now I have support. GRAG tells. me I am doing the, right thing* I don't fgel 
So isolated, because I can see that we bre all in ihe same boat. At first I 
resented GRAG because it was just relabeling, but when I aei the connections 
between their concepts and mine, I feel support. 1,1 
. 

Despite her obvious .changes, Luba still felt disappointment in GRAG, 
perhaps because the active excitement of the DMG was gbne. The Read-in did 
not seem as urgent, any more. Also, Luba felt it should have spread beyond 
English and social studies: "It was a good experience cut short. Of course 
I'll continue to do all these things, but now I' m on my owru" 

Gloria, the Crotchety Lady . Gloria, an older woman who looked as 
though she might eat students for breakfast, began the interview by asking, 
"Which xi the RDU? I get a little confused because there is so much over- 
lapping."- It appeared that she would have little positive' to say 'about GffAG. 
She criticized the GRAG test as "too easy", and said the Black Book was yell 
done but "I .know the styff anyway, so I fceep U in the closet." She qu^s^ 
tioned initially whether the time and* energy spent on.GRAG had been wasted. 
* • * 

Then,* suddenly, she began to talk in* glowing terms about the impact 
of GRAG. "The program has done a lot for us because now there is a general 
emphasis on reading that I was not conscious of before. We are all working 
together on teaching readirtg." Although Gloria noted that the new plmical 
program for* low-ability students was tied up in this reading effort,, she did 
feel that, the emphfesis came from the DMG; "People wefe meeting and reporting 
back to us--it gave fpe a feeling that we are really pushing reading.' 1 She 
thought the*Read-in was great becaus'e it had become a Routine, , and even the 
, Black Book could serve a purpose from the closet: "You know, once a year when 
you clean up, it, is there to remind us of what we do." § 

, The interview ended with an eloquent testimony from this lqjiy who had 

seemed so negative at the start: "We ail teach reading now. We have no 
choice. It is mfused^into our curriculum — into our heads." 

Fi*an, the Dedicated Professional . An energetic and sophisticated 
looking womap^rTran held the reputation of the serious teacher who was most 
willing to ^put in extra time and to experiment with mno vat ion. In the 
second interview she seemed disappointed. For her, the excitement , support, 
and leadership of the project had dissipated, leaving little more than 
ratine. She reported the hope she had felt.in the first two years, hope 
based on the chance to work with others on an important issue — the chance to 
"share ideas." But the dream didn't go far enough for Fr»i. First, people 
tended to give up because their contributions were met with cool suspicion or 
because they feared that others would put down their ideas. Second, Fran had 
wanted the ideas of GRAG to spread beyond English and social studies, but 
they never did. 

Stil£ Fraa vtes not all negative: "I do think thef school got some- 
thing out of GRAG. {he Read-in is a visible product. And the skills ln^the 
Black Book are ones that a good English and social studies teacher would want 
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to teach anyway. fSow there is p new awareness and importance .placed on 
teaching these skills. 11 Perhaps Ffan was disappointed in the success of GRAG, 
because her expectations were so high. She had hoped that GRAG woyld bring 
an atmosphere in which teachers would not feel threatened and would therefore 
try to do what she had been doing all along. Sh% admitted it w^s easier for 
teachers^ like herself who already knew how to teach these skills — with the 
support, of GRAG they could -teach with more confidence, more style. For 
those, however, who had befen unable or unwilling to teach these skills 
before, GRAG was simply another program to put down. Fran .had viewed the 
arrival of GRAG as the chance for a great change in her professional life and 
in the schcrol. Because, for her, GRAQ brought more .rfcinffcrcempnt than it did 
reeducation, Fran was disappointed. Because for the school GRAG brought more t 
of a reorientation "of thought than it did a lasting flurry of new activity, 
Fran was not satisfied.^. > 

George, the Realist . George, one of the "recalcitrants 11 in the 

OMG, was seen as a spokesman for other teachers. "If George likes it, then 1^ 

has got to be okay" was a common remark^ George viewed himself as more of a 

realist "or pessimist than most. 'About the school's read ing % problem George 

said, "I don't think anything can be done; junior bigh \s ( too lat^f" Yet, 

he admitted to using a lot of the concept^in the Black Bookt "I use a 

good portion of it"which,< tor be honest with you, .1 did not expec,t," 

i 

/ 

r For George, the project affected him because it gave him hope: "I 
thought the ideas might motivate the* kids--and they are skills the kids 
need." Also, being on the ^DMG gave him the chance to talk to arid get new 
ideas from colleagues he di<) not normally socialize with: "We talked about 
education! it stimulated me. Before, I had always talked with my buddies 
about golf." As for the program's success, George was neutral: "Everybody 
saw it as good; it's just that there are a lot of other "thipgs, like the 
economy, that occupy us. But the idea§ are there — in the background, but 
there." 

Frank, the -Doubter . Frantf represents that solid, average type of 
teacher who feels pressure from his department to keep up his content teaching 
while* realizing that to learn content the students must i also be able to read. 
When he was asked about the effect of the project, he shrugged his shoulders 
and said, "Things are pretty rouch the same." But when he was asked about 
the specific components of GRAG, his answers revealed something different. 
He gave the test and used tihe results to "get a Yeel for each class." fie 
a^o liked" the Read-in: "It's a nice break." Although he\did not use th£ 
Black Book, he admitted, "I could usp^it." , 



While Frank never'got excited as he spoke of GRAG, and always wo^e a 
look of doubt, he captuted the role of GRAG in the schoon "You know, it's 
no bi£) deal; I mean, we've all done the things, the skills GRAG emphasizes. 
It's just a question of taking the time to. put them into lesson plarts. We 
x all need sJ>ots in the arm from time to time. GRAG was one of those shots/ 
What it really did was to reinforce what we already have." 

ThuS, the story of GRAG has left its audience with a variety of 
ambivalent emotions. Both the actors and audience came to the play with 
expectations and hope* Some expected solutions to their growing teaching 
/ • 
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problems; some hoped for a new outlook, a sort of re inv lgprat ion; some 
expected that it would bring colleagues together to share ideas and feelings* . 
As the play drew to a close, however, some were disappointed since most 
people appeared to be teaching the same as before; others felt a strong 
undercurrent of support; and one even considered hersplf transformed* One 
thing is clear: while everyone agreed that no (passive change had occurred,^ 
something had happened* Whether GRAG had provided a shot in the arm, a 
reinforcement of what had already begun^-o^an entirely new direction could 
be debated. Nevertheless, the school, now had what might be called a new 
c6rporate image: Greenfield was now a reading-consc ious school. English and 
social studies teachers might teH you that their job was to teach their 
subject, but they would also quickly add, "We teach reading, too." 
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DISCUSSION QufeTIONS 



(1) The Greenfield DMG was picked by the r&ading coordinator and principal 
to include both "innovators" and "recalcitrants" in order to coopt the 
latter into supporting the program. In general, what -is ypur opinion 

* on the efficacy of this approach? How did jt work out in this case? 

t • * 

(2) Describe and analyze the relation between morale and performance Vn 
this case. * 

* 

(3) Chapter 2 explained that people hold different beliefs about what is 
of primary importance in accounting for the outcomes of any activity 
or event in schools: individuals, schools as organizations, and 
school context* Which belief-* is most cogent *n analyzing what happened 
in Greenfield? ' 7 % 

(4) What could have been done differently^* to sustain interest in and en- 
thusiasm for the Read-ins 7 < * * 

(5) In terms of the reading progrsgi at Greenfield School, it was unclear" 
whether GRAG had provided a "shot in the arm, a reinforcement or what" 
"had "already begun, or an entirely new direction." What do you think? 
Speculate about future developments. " . '"^£§§??s; 
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• r 

* PENT ON SCHOOL DISTRICT v ' \ \* 

* 4 Qeborah w. Moses 

- . f Jto V . • : ' : v 

In the Penton school district, the decision to add career education 
units to several subject areas pavedi the way to a. massive revision of £he 
elementary curriculum* Though the treading and math curricula remained 
unchanged, the social studies, fec;u?nce, and health curricula were to be 
integrated as ojpe unit, using career v educat ion t as^ the binding ingredient. 
This was. intended not ooly # to*help the district- meet a state mandate to 
provide career education, but also to .enhance overall student achievement. 
This,' at least, was the site -coordinator's "game-plan, 1 * and acceptance of 
funds from two state-level dissemination programs djtd little to deviate*h4/n 
from h*s course. 

Penton was a suburban working class 'community of 6,000 .id a North 
Central state. The township had previously .been farmland, but in the 1960s 
young blue-collar and middle-management-level workers began emigrating with 
their families from the neanby industrial city of Hamilton* By the mid-1970s 
there were only 10 or 12 working fa^ms left m the prea, whereas there had 
been~5Q or ,60 such farms just a few, y&ars before* Although Hamilton had a 
significant minority population * of blacks and chicanos, Penton stayed pre- 
dominantly' whjite/ 1 

Some 2,200 students attended Benton's si£ small schools: 4 four 
elementary, one junior high, and ond senior hrgh* There were 100 teachers 
and seven administrators, including (four 6t the secondary level. The two 
elementary principals, Carl Williams, and Sybil Moore, were^responsible for 
two schools each. Toother thfcy bore ihe^XuH responsibility for curriculum 
planning and coordination, in addition to day-to-day administration of 
then: schools. The superintendent acted as the chief, administrator , fiscal 
agent, and liaison with the school board; t ^ 

In Penton there was a strong emphasis on thq basic skills* No one 
gave much thought to career education until 1974, whGn the j state's, Career 
Education Act was passed* The Act fi^ndated career educatioh planning in all 
school districts and set up Capeet^ Education Planning Districts (CEPOs) , 
across the state* Host CEPOs were^focfgejdi in the state's intermediate school 
distracts (ISOs), which provided administrative and instructional services to 
merrber school systems* Penton was a Part' of the Cardon ISO and its corres- 
ponding CEPD. . p i 

* 



'The Cardon ISO had be$n a leader in the development cf career educa- 
tion programs even before the, state law wag passed* As recipient of. a 
state grant to develop career education definitions and models, the ISO 
had conducted a ttfo-year pilot*project _m career education, beginning in 
p/fc. Several of • the Penton school staff had been involved as demonstration 
teachers, but the lasting effjfct On tlje Penton curriculum was slight* Fe rn o f 
Penton *s teachers were interested in career education; some felt it woulcrBe 
an added burden, others that it would require^a^dif ferent .teaching style'. 
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« Some simply did r\ot under&taricJ what career education meant and were unaware 
X« th&t it included things trte,y "w6re already daing — such as teaching elementary 
t "childrerj^aboufe community helpers .* x <* # 

9 h \ Passage o£ ttie Career Education Act forced the Penton administrators 

, f.b take stronger action. In November 1975 they formed a 15-member steering 
>. committee to develop district learning goals, in three<3*beas. ^elf-awareness, 
occupational 'awareness, *and academic skills*" Qq&gfased of teaphers and 
♦ .administrators from all levels o^ instruction, .the cpmmittee examined ex- 
isting classroom goals 4 and objectives and also took ifito account m the common 
; t}bals established by the state department of education. Onc£ general geduca- 
tjrfnal objec-tayes^ were identified, Subcommittees were appointed to write 
i jgbals specific to the elementary, junior high,«and senior high Je'vels. • 

* v Ihe cpmmxtt ee^then distributed a survey to ^parfents, taxpayers, 
students, teaqhfcrs /administrators v pnd local business persons in bpth Penton' 
and Hamilton (whete most Penton ^e^iden^s worked) . Those sur^gyed were askpd f 
to r^te the importance of the established goals in each/ a^ea; ,seT,f-awareness 
# (12 goals), occupational awareness (.6 goals), and academic skills (13 gpals). *. 
Additional questions focused on the appropriate role of the rehools 'in - 
achieving each goal and the effectiveness of the di.strict^ current programs. 
Thirty-fiv^, percent of those surveyed .responded to the questionnaire^ - Of * 
these t nearly all agreed that, the occupational awareqe^ goals *wefe "the\mjor 
responsibility^ of the school. Over - 80 percent felt"; that these goqls were 
"important" *or "very important." ' ' ■ 4 ^ ■ • # 

Hki4 These results" tonvThced ttie, school boprd and atfpriniBtratorB of the 
need to make Penton f s cuificuluri mote^ relevant to occupational awareness, yet 
they did not want this Vo be done «it the expensfi of the 4 basic skills. 
Principal Carl Williams, 'who was akjo curriculum coordinator for grades K-4, 
was charged with finding an answer^o the problem. 

FINDING A SQLUTiON • % - \ % * 

♦ 

Williams already had oneylead*. In the fall of 1975 he had met 
Jeffrey, Torbic, originator of theJuareer Development Centered' Cur nculu* tr^en 
being developed in Cojotna, Micnigan. The Coloma product, designed for Q 
tttudents in grades~K-6, appealed to Williams because of its creative blending 
i -^jQ? Career • education with basic skills instruction/ Williams corresponded ^ 
with Torbic -cWer a period of months and in this way gained familiarity with 
the Coloma. product: He found the literature, to be informative and persua- _ 
0 vl * sive, though at this time the product was stiil in its developmental stages. 

V A * * ( 

P s The .steering committee had suggested that career education units be 

added to the social studies, health, and science, curricula; but Willjiams 
beli^e.yed teachers were too busy to add new unixs to existing subjects. 
Moreover, teachers were- already complaining that these subjects were redun- 
dant Snd needed restructuring, ' Williams <Je6ided that the Coloma product, 
couldj provide the "glue" for restructuring these subjects as one unit, 
felirnnating the redundancies and adding the career education content at the 
same txm*. He was also convinced that the Coloma product would enhance basic 



skills' instruction, tather than detract from it. 
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>, In 3,une 4976 the Coloma product was certified by^he st'ate as ar> 
IfeffeCtive educational program* Williams decided it was nowilme to introduce 
the product to fenton's teachers aad other building 4dmmi8£rators* Accord- 
ingly, he arrangec) a staff wi^^shop and mWfeed Torbic to make hi* presenta- 
tion* After Che workshop, Williams talked, to individual teachers to deter- 
mine their interest in pilot testing the product in their classrooms* ft&fffc^ 
on their responses, he decided that with financial support from thfe state, 
the Coloma product 1 could be piloted in Penton schools .during the 1977-78 
school year* * * 

Just as he was about to apply for state adoption program funds, he 
received a pbgne call°/rom Roland Scott, the CEPD coordinator for* Cardon 
ISO* Scott informed turn -of another sFtate program which could arobably fielp* 
To obtain fundp fcpm this program, 'a district must form a "Site team" of 
teacfrers and administrators to identify specific needs, examine Products, and 
select a product tv implement* Scott called Williams because £e knew that 
the Pent on district had # already completed' a needs assessment and that Wil- 
liams was^looking for a product to address the -district 's qpals* To-Wil- 
liams, this announcement was ^timely coincidence* Although he already had a 
product iji mihd», he assumed ,he\ could use the additional funding to pay part 
of its cost* ye therefore submitted applications to # both the state'adoption 
program and the rt£w," federally sponsored program* 

. * • ^ : .— ' - ■ • ' . 

Mi$ applications were accepted in January 1977* However, to conform 
to program guidelines?, t only part of Penton's funds from the second program 
could be uped -to implement the Coloma product; the rest must be used to 
"review alternative products and,Fo corxjuct a testing program to evalqate 
Coloma's effectiveness in addressing the district's leaflhyig goals* At the 
end jof one year, the district could decide whether Colffma or some other 
product best suited the district's needs* Williams accepted these conditions 
withput hesitation; organizing a site team arid going through the' required 
problem-sol vif»g ipQt ions seemed a small price^ lo,.pay for the addit ionai funds 
that would be made avail obi e\ \ . '* „ \ 

. ■ ■ .• 




THE GAME ' ■ 

Williams fiid ^elsct a "site. team, but his own comment on its role was, * 
M We have one j because ^e T re supposed to have one, 11 In other words, the site 
t*ifm was formed to fleet program requirements >and npt to make decisions* 
Instead of being, a member of the team, .HiHiams was in charge of it* In 
fact, the team was hardly more than a support mechahism for Williams' 
own decisiom* .^ow in his forties, .WHliams^ had been a principal in the 
district 'for 14 years: He^was used to making decisions in a firm and con- 
vincing manner, while at the same time making sure he had th'e support of the 
teaching staff* Far From- rebelling, hi3 teachers appoared to lite his firm 
guidance* 4 t * 

The members of the site team includedSybil Moore, the other elemen- 
tary school principal* Jloore was also the district's curriculum coordinator 
for grades 5 and 6* Even though she hqd been .working in the district 13 
years longer than Williams and though she , had similar responsibilities, She 
appeared. to have far less influence in the district** Moore seemed to acknowl- 



tdqe Williams' leadership,, and as, a. rfesult they worked well together. 
Also on the team were four teachers j one from each of. the participating 
schools, and tWo parents. * * . 

£> I ' r 

Though Williams wss sincere when he agreed .to review alternatives to 
the Coloroa product, the search for other products immediately ran unto 
problems. According to the program design, Roland Scott ahould have received 
product information from the state program office in the fall of 1977. How- 
ever, the atate did not begin to circulate its product fact sheets until 
. early in 1978. Even then, said Scott, "The number of fjbct sheets was 
sparse/ 1 By that time in the project, Penton was in the second semester of 
implementing Coloma and Williams was concerned that he hact not reviewed 
enough products. Williams was annoyed with the atate and Yplt that Scott'a 
ability to help bam had been handicapped by late arrival of the project *a 
fact sheets. * % » 

Luckily, Scott had his own sources of product information. He first 
gave Williams an NIE career education source book r saying, "Why not try 
this? 1 * Williams wrote letters to publishers and developer^ listed in the 
source book but" found this method to be slow and unproductive} in most casea 
he never heard from the people to whom he had. addressed his letters, and* in 
cases fthere correspondence did occur, it was time-consuming. In the mean- 
time, Scott pfissed, alorfg brochures and pamphlets he got in the mail a^ the 
ISO's director of instruction. This information was at least more current. 

The most useful source of products proved to be .the Center fo< 
Vbcdtional- Education at Ohio State f Scott sent Williams to the Center for a 
three-day viait in March 1978. After that, Williams corresponded with one of 
the Center's consultanta, whom he foifid* quite/ helpful. At about this time 
the state's product fact sheets finally began arriving. By the end of the 
year, Williams was familiar with many elementary career education products. 
HeNprdered a number q?f sample setd to be examined by himself and members of 
the site tepm. * 

IMPLEMENTING COLOMA * 

* ■ 

Meanwhile, implementation of the Cploma product was going much more 
smoothly. In Septerrber, 1977, before classes started, all K-6 teachers in 
Penton participated in a two-day inservice workshop conducted by Jeffrey 
Torbic, the developer of the product. No additional training was found 
necessary, sinc£ the" pr<$ucfc was largely self-explanatory. 

Coloma consisted of a number of special curriculum units mctant to be 
infused into an, existing program. The units called for a variety of teach- 
ing 1 atrategies, including role play, classroom diScuasions,« field trips^ into 
the community, talks by "role models" in the classroom, and the, use of 
audio-visual materials. Tor instance, kindergarteners had a police officer 
visit their classroom; second graders visited fi local Bakery; third graders 
visited a local restaurant and set up a restaurant at school; and fiAth 
graders visited a hospital and had a nurse visit^ the/r classroom. **fge 
purpose of all these activities was to increase students' awareness of life 
roles, to develop their decisionmaking akilfs, and to help them in formulat- 
ing realistic self-concepts. * " } 
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For the most part, Penton teachers used Coloma ip*the classroom just 
as the developer had intenddd. JWilliams strongly encouraged them to do sb. 
All teachers were, required to uste Four Coloma units during the pilot year. 
Substituting a Field trip fjor a* guestj^tpeakpr^ For example, was permitted as 
an 'adapt at ion, but omitting an entire ut^t was prohibited. Williams was able 
to monitor the implementation process by reCprding.gn the Coloma Implementa- 
tion Checklist the dates when grade*group meetings were conducted, v/ien units 
were First implemented, and when the evaluation tabulation Forms S^ere sub- 
mitted by each leacher. The checklist also^ contained inFormation on the 
ftumber oF guest^ speakers, rote j>lay/sifiulat ion sessions, and Field trips. 

Roland, Scott stayed in H close contact with the Penton staFF during 
the Fijst Few months oF the year- Thereafter he talked with Carl jrfilliams by 
**phone about once a week and^ visited about, once a month. Besides trying, to 
locate additional career education p rodut>ts- r --5cot t also conducted what 
amounted to d publicity campaign Poj the district staff. He praised Penton's 
activities £t parent -teac hex meet jfngs r and at professional development semi- 
nars in .the intermediate distr/cj^ He* also made sure that Williams and the 
project teachers were' presenters *et a statewide occupational education 
Conference. ( This publicity bought both prestige and visibility to *the 
project teachers an<J to' Williams, ' ■ 

. v / ' THE SITE TEAM - . 

■ 

As noted earlier, , the sit^> t^am played no part in the problem identi- 
fication process, nor was it involved in the s'ejfrch for additional products/ 
Jkjme members expressed regret that Williams did not consult them during 
-problem identification} instead, he -wcqL ahead and p^esfcnted the group, with 
his decisions. Williams explained that^ he acted on concerns previously 
expressed by the teachers themselves.' 

Even -though Williams might , appear \£o/be a , hard-nosed, dominating 
leader insisting that things g£* his way, there was at least one important' 
reason for this. The initial, perhaps most crucial, steps in the process had 
already been addressed when the site begad the project. A career education 
problem had beea identifies}, ^anff the decision to try and find a product to 
meet district heeds had beert#nade . Carl Williams had already been assigned 
to tbis t*ask for the elementary gfades. A site team was organized, however f 
because it* was a condition, of the project. As for the state's problem- 
.solving process, Williams bdnsidefed it "too idealistic and ndjt suitable to 
^what'we needed." He later eaid,,"Had I followed their process, and waited 
- fpr their fact sheets, I would fiot have gotten anything accoripl ished By the. 
end pf the project." Roland Scott said that the state's problem-solving 
model "probably got \n the *ay" of Penton'3 efforts. He saw { the model as a 
theoretical tool for himself and not as a rigid guide fot^ local staff. 



Willia/ns and the site team did attend two workshops tpjKtucted by the 
state "program office but Saw. them as poorly structured an^ ^i&appoint ing. 
The* first workshop Con identifying needs and stating goalsT^fcas considered 
useless by Williams because the Penton district was f8r.be/jpnd this stage 
from the beginning. of the project. ' The Second workshop (an* rev lewing pro- 
ducts) was more useful bu.t still did not provide, the depth of Skills training 
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which , Williams and his teachers had expected* In fact, Wijjliams felt that 
the workshops had been $o unproductive that the time^ and ^pfoney devoted to 
them were ill spent. ■ * * 
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# While the' site team renters had little say in product selection, they * 

did assume a more active role in implementation. They participated in the 
two-day workshop presented by Torbrc, and they .reviewed ttf&-product further 
before it was actually used. They made notes of any problems , they had in 
implementing Colsma an their classrooms iand included in these notes the 
comments of teachers who were not the team. Later, the site team used the 
t teachers* comments as a basis for comparing Colorna with other products. 
Teachers who were not on the team made their views known at monthly faculty 
meeting^ conducted by the principals, Williams and Moore. 

The parents on the team played an important part too. Some members 
of the community were suspicions of the new Colorna product. The>/Yeared that 
career education wa^ just another vehicle for tracking students by scholastic 
ability. The two paFents on the site team were instrumental in relieving 
thfeir anxieties. 

At the end of the school year came the time for decision: Should 
they^eep Colom^ and, if so, what changes should they make? Together, 
Principal pilliams and the site team went over the teachers 1 comments. One ^ 
complaint was that some of the' Colorna units involved too much paperwork; 
another was that the Colorna units took too much time and left little room in 
the schedule to cover other materials in science, health, and social studies* 
Finally, the teachers fplt that the Colorna units did not include, enough 
activities to stimulate self-awareneSs. They felt they could revise the 
units to make them more apprdpjriate, but| Williams was sure he could find a 
' product suitable to their needs and saver them this task. 

* Based on the teachers* comments, Williams decided to drop one or two 

Colorna units per grade and replace theip with other units, from units hand- 
/ picked by W^llityns,, the site -team chose a self-awareness m unit for grades 
2-4, They* also selected Uhuts on grocery stores, forestry, and oceanography 
developed by thtf Ohio* State Center for Vocational Education; and, as the 
first unit of „ the yeatf, they y chose "Energize at. Sunrise*," a unit developed by 
the Kellogg Corporation on nutritional-science* health,* and careers. 

EVALUATING THE PROJECT - 

Obtaining quantitative evidence. that Penton's student^ were positive- 
ly affected by the* project was important. More than anything else, Wiliams 
wanted to show that the.rfew prdtjram not only satisfied the need for career 
awareness but' also, helped to^ develop academic skills. As in other major 
decision-making tasks pt the project, he developed the framework for the 
evaluation himself. The evaluation involved three sets of tests: the annual - 
state assessment tests, tests developed by Torbic for each Colorna unit, and 
„ criterion-referenced tests designed by Principal Williams, and several of his 
staff." The development of this testing program absorbed a great deal of the^ 
district 's external funding for the project* 8y conventional evaluative,, 
•standards, the students* test scores provided scant evidence «of positive 
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change in the- educat ional environment. 'Williams, however, interpreted 
the results as an indication of increased "Wudent achievement 'in the basic 
skills. ■ n 

V / < 

Whatever their impact on student achievement, the changes in class- 
room practice were profound. Fortunately, because the .district f s .goals had 
been set several years before, the teachers were conditioned to expect soffle*"\ 
sefetiRg^s. In any case, they found that working with 'the new materials was' \ 
Jeftciting, and th^t the field trips and guest speakers made the surrounding 
community more visible to the children in school. In addition, the career 
development approach had helped t^ coordinate the elementary curriculum and 
had eliminated duplications *acrbtfs puBject areas* « . 

V \ . 

Acceptance .of external program support had given a strong-willed 
administrator *the chance to test ^13 hunches. The outside funds were not the 
stimulus for change, but" tathpr the means of Achieving changes that wer^ 
already conceived. Through these means. Principal Williams had masterminded 
a rather massive restructurirjg of the curriculum, though the initial intent 
was only to add a ffew career education unites tb existing subjects. Above 
all, the changes had fc>een achieved at very little expense to the -district , 
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DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 



(1) In a previous case, Parker Valley, teachers enjoyed significant partici- 
tat ion in decision roakmg. In contrast, the Penton principal made most 
decisions on his owrt. Does there '"seem to bf any relationship between 
•decision-making stylps and the success of product implementation? 

(2) Examine tire extent to which the Penton experience reflects a rational 
problem solving process. Discuss the significance of any* deviations* 

(3) Suppose you were hired to succeed Pnntsipal Williams, who is described 
in this case as a unilateral decision maker. Your own inclination is 
towards participative leadership* What (problems mighty you encounter? 

(4) Principal' Williams* developed an evaluation scheme for this project that 
, involved three tests:" (1) annual state assessment tests, (2) tests 

developed for each Coloma unit, and (3) cr iterion-referenced tests 
to measure progress on district learning goals. Do you feel that these 
.tests adequately measured the range of possible outcomes of Penton's 
participation in the career education project 9 If not, what alterna- 
' tives would you suggest? 



V 



4 « . fc * . CHAPTER 9 

? • * . • SA5QUATCH SCHOOL DISTRICT 

• * PeteitfDesmond 
, * 1 - ** - i Karen Seashore Louis 

\ * ■ Anri Gleicherfc Murphy 

The needing curriculum project in the Sasquatch district was part of 
a long-range /effort to improve the teaching of reading* The district's 
(Jttaleffl and the preferred ^olution-hsd been identified years before federal 
funding became available; these funds simply contributed to an ongoing 
process/ Even the project 'Afield agent f who might have, been Expected to 
contribute substantially to the Sasquatch effort, found himself taking a back 
seat to the district's reading consultant* These facts do not detract from 
the real success achieved in the participating schools* 0 

Sasquatch school district comprised four rural and suburban Com- 
munities near a large* northwestern city* The residents were largely middle 
class* and many commuted to the. nearby city, nhftre they held jobs in indus- 
try* real estate f and higher education* The area had not always been a 
bedroom suburb, and enough old-timers, primarily farmers, remained to exert 
an influence on local politics* Together with ruddle-class conservatives, 
the old-timers had defeated three of the four school levies proposed from 
1972 to 1975; district staff ruefully referred to JL976 as /'the year the two 
levies* were lost* 11 Restricted to a fixed finaVrcial base in a time of rising 

costs* the district had had to reduce its work force to mafce 'ends meet* 

■ 

Operation on a limited budget also meant that the district could not 
easily reform its reading curriculum^ a igoat^ since 1973* Traditionally, 
every reading teacher had taught reading as she or he felt best; the result- 
ing variation meant that not all of the district's 7,700 students were 
reading up to the level of their ability* One of the goals that the district 
had established in 1973 wa£Lto introduce one sequenced reading program in ali 
the element ary grades, togevril^with a reading management system* ' The former 
would reduce the confusion experienced by pupils (Changing from one grade ^jr 
school to another* The letter would permit reading instruction to be indi^( 
vidualized, -by 'providing for ongoing diagnosis of a student's reading prob- 
lems, prescription of materials to address those problems, and record keeping 
to chart the student's progress in specific skill areas* * * 

The committee responsible for drawmg,up the goals had been headed "by 
Gwqn Evans, the district/s director of reading and language arts, and 
included a teacher from each of Sasquatch's s§ven elementary, three junior 
high, and two senior high schools* Jhe goals had subsequently been app^o^eo 
by the principals, tt\P superintendent ,. and the school board* tjowe.vef, after 
the adoption of' the Ginn 360 reading ^series in all the district's elementary 
schools, too few funds were available to 'install a readirig management system 
district-wide j. , - ^ 

Meanwhile, , various schools experimented on a limited basis with some 
of the reading management programs then available. Two tried using materials 
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from the Fountain Valley management system, but these did not prove accept- 
able* Another , Artemis Elementary School, became involved in .a demonstration 
project using the Wiscqnsin Design for Reading management system, A fourth 
school, Sunrise Elementary, also implemented part o£ yhe Wisconsin Design in 
1975-76. Two other schools planned to wait until/Ginn developed its own^ 
reading management system before proceeding further* * 

While Evans and. other district administrators hoped for a levy to 
pass, they also looked into the possibility of obtaining outside funds. 
Evans^funneled some state funds to Sunrise to pay for a part-time reading 
*nde in 1975-76, She also learned from.the distr*pt's curriculum coordinator 

« atjout a federally subsidized project to helR schools amprove their reading 
programs. They quickly submitted an application naming five schools in the 
district — two elementary school^ and the thrfee junior highs— as potential 
sites. The application was accepted in the summer of 1976; it was only then, 

. that tfie principals of the schools were informed of the project. * « 

The principals of Sunrise and Hillside, elementary schools had' no* 
objection to participating; on the contrary, the funds provided by the 
project would be a great help" in putting their management systems in place. 
One project requirement was that each school set up a task .force, including 
teachers and parents, to plan project activities, Edith' Foster , the princi- 
pal of Hillside Elementary School, was not one to work with a committee when 
( she could make a decision unilaterally; even so, she accepted the creation of 
a school task force with good 'grace. It must be said that teachers were not 
convinced of the value of reading management systems; however, as part of a, 
task force they would at least have some say in the process of installing 
such a system. , ■ • » 

Serving on both task forces would be (Jwen Evans, the districts 
director of reading-, and Herb Hilton, the field agent for the project, an 
employee pf an intermediate state educational agency.* The task force in 
each school was chaired by that school 's *pnry:ipal. At SoQnae, the task 
force included the librarian, a teacher aide, two parents, and three teach- 
ers. Hillside's task force, in contrast, was never as brjoadly representa- 
tive, for It included only fttur teachers. Each group started the 1976-77 
school year with two full days of planning* By the spring of 1977, when the 
problem statement for each school was submitted, the task forces fiad held two 
or three additiopal after-school meetings. - 

* . • 

. # LOCAL TALENT - . 

Evans *soon emerged as the real leader of both J: ask for&s. Although 
the groups weo* suRgosed to identify a problem in each school and then search 
for anr appropriate solution from a pool of research and development products, 
the district had long before gone through these steps. In some sense,. then, 
task force activities were pro fonfla, and Evans was responsible for, guiding 
^the task forces in the desired direction. She met privately with the field 
agent and the principal of each school before each ta#c Jorce meeting tt\ 
coordinate and plan task force activities. She also acted as a facilitator 
at meetings, drawing ort her considerable experience with group process. 



* *Field agents in this project were known as "linking agents" or 
"linkers." 
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^Evans was, in effect , acting as an internal change agent , making Herb 
Hilton somewhat superfluous. However, Hilton had no desire to act like a 
"pusby^expert" and was content to keep a low profile , offering only an 
occasional comment* If* the groups had no heed for his skills as facilitator, 
they did look to him as a Resource person. He conducted a number of searches 
for products, put the district in touch with sources of information, and 
organized workshops* The task force numbers appreciated his „ef forts, which 
saved them some time. , ^ 

The effects of Evans' guidance were clearly -Stiown in the problem 
sfe^iements and selection criteria drawn up by the two task forces. While the 
primary emphasis in each school's problem statement was different—Hillside 
stressed services for children above and below grade level white Sunrise 
emphasized' the need for a sequenced program — both schools identified needs 
in the following areas; " - 

1. Strategies and techniques foe teaching: comprehension; 

* 

2. Instructional materials to provide intermediate steps 
between levels in the Ginn 360 program; ^ 

• w % 

3. Alternative programs and resources fo% the able reader: . 

4. Materials related to the objectives of the Wisconsin 
Design for Reading in word attack, $tudy skills, and 
comprehension; and 

5. Compilation^^*! categorization of existing building 
materials according to the Ginn 360 organization. 

Moreover, the selection criteria were*almost identical. The solution chosen 
f must meet the needs' of high and low ability students; its cost must be 
\ realistic; and, a key criterion, the solution must conform to district goals. 
It was no surprise ■ whep both task forces identified Wisconsin Design for 
■ Reading as the preferred solution to their school's problem. As noted, ^ 
, Sunrise Elementary had begup implementing the Wisconsin Resign in the' fali^. * 
of 1975, even before the reading improvement project began. 

In November 1976 the task forces of Sunrise and Hillside Schools met 
jointly to coordinate the introduction of tfascfcnsin Design materials at both 
schools.^ Wisconsin Design consists of three strjhds: % word attack, compre- 
hension, and study Skills. Only the word attack strand had been introduced 

* at Sunrise, and usage varied ffom teacher to teacher. The joint task force 
^ decided that Sunrise teachers would begin to use the comprehension Strand as 

well. 8oth word attack and comprehension would *be implemented at Hillside, 
but consideration of tbe study skills strand wotfld be delayed until 'the end 
of the school year. Wisconsin. Desigrr material^ might fill the. gaps that 
teachers pferceived in the Ginn 360 curriculum; tt&te importantly., they would 
allow for diagnosis and prescription of students 1 problems with t reading. 

As the year passed, tepeftjers began running into a problem: Ginn 360 
and Wisconsin Design introduced xeadifKj skills in different orders. Hilton 
responded to this problem by arranging for a Wisconsin design consultant to 

* m » » ' 
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give a Workshop in Apr^l 1977. The 12 teachera from Sunrise and Hillside who 
attended the workshop described thtj difficulties they were havmg in meshing 
Wisconsin Design snd Ginn, and the consultant made recommendations for 
aolving them, *6ut it soon became apparent that palliative measures would go 
only so far? either J the management system would have to be redesigned to fit 
the Ginffserita, or, the series would have to be>changed to fit the management 
system. ^ By, (fey the two task forces had decided to recfcsign the management 
system;*.8 f^*day T&ork session was scheduled for August, 

"The August sess ion * inci uded 12 teachers from three elementary 
schools— Sunrise, hillside, and Artemis/ Gwen Evans served as chairperson; 
though Herb Hilton was present, he kept his usual low prof lie. He had 
arranged for another Vftjcon^n Design consultant to give a two-day, workshop 
as part of the work session. The remaining three days were, spent correlating 
the Wisconsin Design word attack .strand with .the Gi/)n 360 organization and 
preparing a handbook, "Let's Get Together*," *or distribution to teachers in 
September. 

<% 

The handbook specified at which points m the Ginn curriculum 'the 
Wisconsin tests should.be administered; it also suggested additional re- 
sources for use in teaching various\skills . The Sunrise, and Hilis'ide 
teachers could find these additional materials in a reading resource center 
at each school. The materials, arranged by reading level, included some from 
Wisconsin Design; others had been cfeveioped by individual teachers. At the 
request of the school task forces, Hilton had requested a search of the 
project's knowledge base for RAD products that might fill perceived gaps in 
the Ginn curriculum or supplement Wisconsin Design materials on word attack, 
Comprehension, and study skills. The results of these searches were plso 
housed in the reading resource center. * .* ' n 

Use of the Wisconsin Design materials intensified in the 1977-78 
school year. For the previous year (or two) teachers had been free to use 
Wisconsin Design as they wished. YLet's Get Together' 1 was an* attempt to 
standardize, is well as encourage, the use of Wisconsin Design* The pcesence 
, of a reading tide in each school was" another form of encouragment j trie aides 
were therS to help teachers by testing and grading students, keeping reading 
records, and policing the reading resource area. One disincentive, however, 
was that teachers never received inservice on the use of the handbook; the 
result was considerable variation in the txjrung and administration of tests* 
Even though the value of the Wisconsin Design testes was recognized^-notably , 
their specificity and usefulness for diagnosis— the testing process was still 
tirpe-consuming, despite the reading aide. At least some teachers showed no 
interest at all in the project's activities; they werd oblivious to the 
thought bebipd "Let's Get Together" and unaware of the supplementary mater- 
ials available in the reading resource room* * * 

The work of the coordination corhmxttee continued through the 197^-78* 
' u°^k 01 year * In Novert)er lk Ml to reorgartize the comprehension strand* 
Herb Hilton arranged for a consultant familiar with Wisconsin Design to meet,, 
with all the teachers. None of the consultants so far had been very exert-' 
ing, and this one wad the worst. Part of the problem, to be sure, wt ' 

that the school district was adapting the Wisconsin,Design <p its own ne 
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the consultants were -more experienced inworkipg with schools that had 
adapted* their reading programs to suit the management systep. 

The coordination committee topk note of teachers* complaints and 
suggestions during the winter and spring; in April work was begun on a 
revised version of "Let's Get Iogether., ,f By June the second version was 
compete.* It took into account the new Ginn 720 series that would be used in 
the fall and spelled out in greater detail how to mesh the Wisconsin and Ginn 
materials. '' "* 

A * * * 

Implementation of Wisconsin Design received a further boost. in the 
fall of 1978 by the hiring in each school of a half-time reading specialist. 
The specialist introduced new teaghers to Wisconsin Pesign and helped those 
already using it when they encountered difficulties. The specialist and 
aides did not monitor use of the innovation, nor was -use made mandatory. 
However , all the teachers made at least minimal use , of Wisconsin Design 
materials, if only to test once or twice a year m order to maintain their 
^students^ records. 

At least some teachers, though perhaps not* a majority, used -the test 
extensively diagnostic instruments. They gave a test at the beginning of 
a particular skill level in order to determine what their pupils 1 specific 
weaknesses were. % If post-testing showed no improvement, the teachers^ could 
draw 5n the resources at the reading room for remedial material in that 
particular area. By the end of the year, perhaps 40 percent of the teachers 
.were using the tests and Supplemental materials ,for diagnosis and prescrip- 
tion. x 
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The task forces both at Hillside and Sunrise were interested in 
programs for gifted and talented rfcaders. In the fall of 1977 the two groups 
asked Jterb Milton to conduct *a search of 'the knowledge base for reading 
products for the gifted. The search turned <up no appropriate products. Task 
force merrbers who had heard about the Junior Great Books program then decided 
to investigate that possibility* The field agent obliged therif by making 
arrangements for a two-dfcy inservice in February 1978. The event, attended 
by 50 teachers, administrators, and parents from the five schools participat- 
ing in the reading project, was a great success. Within a month "plgns were 

being made to introduce techniques for able readers at seven district schools. 

i 

The Hillside school also hoped to find a program for kindergarten 
students. They decided on one developed by the Southwest Regional Lab apd 
sold by the Ginn Company; teachers*, weje trained in its use by a consultant 
for Ginn. ■ ^ f\ 

One goal of the reading project, introduction, of the study skills 
strand of -WxsconsinTC^esign , was not realized. The departure of Gwen Evans in 
the summer of 1979 robbed the project of its driving force. The local taqk 
force at Hillside continued to wprk in a desultory fashion on the matter. At' 
Sunrise, the librarian began to implement part of the study skills strand. 
Oq tfie whole,, though, attention had shifted to programs for the gifted. 
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It was the district's long-range goals that had caused the schools to 
participate m the reading project. By the end of the project considerable 
progress had been made in meeting these' goals. As of, September 1979 six of 
the district's eight elementary schools were using Wisconsin Design for their* 
reading management system.. The other two had^ adopted the new Ginn management 
system alQno; with the Ginn 720 materials; however, the board of education 
had decreea that all schools mu^t eventually use the Wisconsin Design. 

Two othpr district-wide results had rat^previously bp£n established 
as district goals; teacher participation in school or district-level plann- 
ing committee^ and expanded inservice education fo£ teachers. 

» ^ 

The idea of sharing authority with committees was not congenial to 
every principal. Thus, when a new principal who believed^ in centralized 
decision making came to Sunrise school, the local action team soon disbanded! 
Its functions were assumed by the half-time reading specialist. In contrast, 
the team at Hillside persisted; Principal Foster .had learned to work with 
it. As the use of Wisconsin "Design spread, a team was set up' in each school, 
to oversee its introduction. And Evans 1 successor as district reading 
Coordinator, inspired by the success of thef coordination committee, planned 
to introduce other mulki-sfchool or distr ict-wide committees to solve problems 
in a participatory fashion. 

A number of th6 inservice activities carried out during the life of 
the project had been disappointing. Nevertheless, one of the complaints most 
often heard s from the teachers was that they needed more inservice to better 
implement Wisconsin Design; the five-day workshop of the coordination commit- 
tee in August 1977 ^and the Great^Sooks training session of February 1978 were 
frequent lyTJOTnted out as models. 

In the fall of 1979 a change in the state law governing.'sllocation of 
school funds proved to be a windfall for SaSquatch. District officials took 
advantage of the opportunity to promote staff development by funding teacher 
retreats on such topics, as teaching composition and Junior Great Books. 

Teachers and administrators alike were glad they had participated in 
the reading project. , Its success and effectiveness could not be attributed 
to the field agent; his role was minor. Nor did it owe much to the pool of, 
product information that the project had made available, since only supple* 
mentary materials wefre selected from the pool. Rather the key seems to have 
been the ptpjectjs- integration into an ongoing effort under the direction of 
a skillful internal change agent. 

/ ■ 
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DISCUSSION, QUESTIONS . 



/■• 

(1) ,OF\*ie three perspectives on change (rational,, political, Social systems) 
, which best p«?afcribes the approach of Gwen Evahs, the district reading 

director? How about Herb Milton, the field agent? Would ^a different 
* approach .have been more effective for ei.ther individual? * 

\ . . . 

(2) How closely * did Sasquatch school , distnpt conform to a "rational 1 * pro- 
blem-solving process? What difference did the degree of conformity hav* 
on school outcomes? 

•1 

(3) Put yourself in the role of Gwen Evans for a moment. You know that somel 
teachers h^ye shown no interest at all in project activities;, they do not, 
use Wisconsin Design *and remain unaware of the supplementary materials 
available an the reading resource room. Use rational problem solving to 
deCidawhat, if anything,, to <Jo about these recalcitrants. 

(A) What were the key strategic; decisions in this cas'e regarding (f) the pro- 
blenr-solving process and (2) pro*duct implementation? Who made them? What 



effects did each* decision have on^roject outcomes? 




t5) Teachers invested considerable .amounts of time and effort in adapting the 
Wisconsin Design, management ,Sysjg5ijuio fit the *Ginn reading series, eve* 
though adaptations of the readin$>$enes to fit the management system 
pere already avaiT&We^^Why? What effects cjid this adaptation process 
have on school decision-making processes and .product implementation? 
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_ *• •' r JREELINE SCHOOt DISTRICT 
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f Hal pern ' 

The schqSl improvement project in Treeline was a y smoothly adminis- 
teVed attempt to infuse career g^ucation materials into a few class&B in a 
small school. Given* a limited budget, those in charge of the project felt 
that this modest approach had the begt chance of phanging the negative 
attitudes towafd^career education held by many of the Treeluoe staff. 
However j_tt*^iepartu re % ot half thtf teachers involved in^ the project at the 
ffsi 

the administrators had hoped for from the projec 



end of the Wst year of implementation reduced even the^limited Impact that 

ct. x / 



f Treeline was not typical of the North Central state in which at was" 

located. This moderately sized city of 100,000 was the site of *a major_state 
university with 45,000 students. The university was the biggest employer in 
town; together with the research and development firms that had sprung up in 
the area, it gave Treeline a* large middle-class population. One result was 
that the educational aspirations of Treeline's fSfhilies^ were high;, another 
was that a strong liberal influence was brought to bear on a community which 
was traditionally conservative in its politics- 

✓ V - . * * 

Treeline had exper-renced tumultuous changes, in the- late 1960s. 
Anti-war protests on campus were fo^owed by high school stutjpnt riots and 
racial conflict. Previously uninvolved residents began, to take part in local 
politics,, and for tti£ tlT$fe£*time they elected a .progressive school boardv 
The board then brought in a oynamic superintendent from the .Easy, who 'insti- 
tuted wholesale changes in the school system before a conservative reaction 
set in and he was fired. The. current superintendent was a focal figure, 
who was very much respected and had lasted eight years. Still, the years 
of turmoil had left their mark. * The educational community, one local of- 
ficial said, watf left "deeply upset,, discouraged, and seeking a return to 
the stability of the early sijcties." * 

, A CHANGING PbPCJLATIQN 

\ Still other social forces wectf at work during those years. From 1969 f 
to. W/7 the proportion of blacl^pnildren attending the 36 public schools 
tflmost^ doubled, frottr 8 to^J5 percent. . Some black parents charged that 
low-income and minority children" in the' district were being "labeled for 
failure" by a school system that was interested in serving the needs only of 



ite, middle-class children. a , J****, „ 



Charles Elementary Sphocrl, serving grades K-6, was a mTcfojosm of 
treeline. Many of its 16 classroom teadtars and 16 resource and support 
staff jremembered the years of tbrmoil iff thelschools and tended to shy 
away from progressive id^s €r products introduced tiy outsiders. Until 
1975, the school bad served only jniddle- and upper-middle-class children, 
mostly college bound. r But construction i?f low-income housing in the area 
had chortled the student bodyj thereafter, one-third^of the 400 pupfls 
wore frqm podt families. 

k y ' 
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Thtf charige in student population had its effect^. Teachers had to 
depl with 8 wider A&nge of abilities and skill de ve lopmen t ^m ong their 
students. .A nfajor innovative effort in the school, a nrnjltdPffrade , team 
teaching experiment that had pleased many middles-class parents ,™was cancelled 
tffter the shift in the school's population. One reason given was that poor 
children needed, a quiet , structured environment • Llame Sargent, the 
school's principal, favored individualized instruction* v particularly- given* 
the school's current mafce-up. However, she federally gave teachers, consid- 
erable leeway in the^matenals and approach they used in their classrooms. 
She was^a low-key actouuis tra tor who fSft most decisions to^indi vidual 
teachers.^ ♦ . 

Until the statp legislature passed, a Career " Education Act in 1974, 
only a few teachers/included career education activities, in* their lesson 
plans. Since then Principal Sargent had become mor^ aware of the importance 
of carfeer education, thought she also felt she should protect her teachers 

f rom .unreasonable ^pressures.- to._aiinovatfi* Neyeribedesa, CbarJLes Elementary 

was to become the site of Treeline's carper education effort. 

• i 

^ • O THE PRQ3ECT ■ ' , 1 % 

the Treeline district was one of 10 school systems served by the 
Wftston County Intermediate School District (i&D). following passaged of the 
Career Education Att m 1974, a Career Education Planning District (CEPD) was 
also established in Weston County * Kurt Waller, the ISO's vocetional-techni-, 
cal specialist, became the county's CEPD coordinator. In mid-1976, he was, 
informed by the state department of education tfcat a statewide project to 
encourage the use of career education products was being planned and that he 
was to be the field agent for his ISO. He passed the word along to the 10 
school districts irt the county/ Five, including. Treeline, expressed inter- 
est \ the remainder decided that the effort required by the project was not 
worth the money involved. Why the department of education chose Treeline is 
not clear. In any case, Treelihe's superintendent received notice of accept- 
ance -in Jqnuacy 1977 and sent the notice and its accompanying material along . 
to Monroe Spender, the district's director of career education. * ■ 

■ ♦ 

Spender had a dual role in the district, serving as director both of 
caree? education and of vocational education. Spender had been "the prime 
mover in Career education in the school system" during the sixties and 
early seventies, according to one teacher. However, he was now facing the 
prospect of managing a one-million+dollar vocational education budfo^t, and 
so Would have little time for the Ww project. "Talking, it over w^th Ron 
Lac ot ti , .va* counselor in a Treeline high school, Spepder expressed the. 
a view that the five thousand dollars the project would brmg^in were jjaTdly 
worth* the extra administrative burden. Lacotti, who was ^younger ana less 
experienced, did not see it that way,. He had been developing an interest 
in career education; the projfect seemed like a good chance to encourage 
career education in the district. Latotti offered to share the^management 
of the project with Spender. J v ~ ~* ~ • 

" 1 

After discussing the /natter with Waller> the CEPD coordinator, 
Spender advised the superintendent to accfept the 'project. Waller and Spender 



agreed that Tor five thousand dollars the project must be located in one 
smqll school to have any npticeable Effect. And, although they were aware 
the project was meant to develop a problem-solving process applicable to a 
range of problems, they thought of it mainly 'as a way of bringing career 
education products into the district. It was in this manner, that they 
described the project to Elaine Sargent, principal of the Charles School. 
Both she Bnd her staff expressed interest, and four teachers volunteered to 
participate in the project. ^ — 

SETTING A STRATEGY 

The problem-solving process followed in Treeline was far from that 
envisioned by thoke who planned the project. During "February and March the 
three administrators had only desultory contacts withf any of the staff at the 
Charles School. Nor did they carry out any sort of formal needs assessment. 
Instead, Waller met informally with the two site coordinators, Spender and 
Lacotti, to discu9j| the district's career education problems and come tea 
"CORsensas^onr ?<hat should be done at the Charles School . — * - — ~- 1 



Since assuming the role of CEPD coordinator, Waller had become 
• increasingly committed' to the concept of career education. He wished to get 
as many of the district's teachers as possible to share his feelings, and 
felt that the way to do this was to start a nuflBer indifferent activities at 
different grade levelfe throughput the district, f Lacotti, the high $chool 
counselor, shared Waller 's vision of gradual, cumulative chanqe in the 
district. Both felt that the staff at Charles' might /lot be aware of .the 
district's needs as a whole, and thus should not be involved until later in 
the process. Besides, they felt involvement in determining needs and asses- 
sing problems would have been burdensome tp^ the teachers. 

After discussing the project among themselves, Waller, Lacotti, and 
Spender agreed that the broad aim of the project would be the infusion of 
career education content and pr.iQ0iple8 into the elementary curriculum 
district-wide. /The problem in the Charljes School was to set up a cadre 
of teachers trained in career education who could share their experiences 
with others; in this way they would develop a workable model that could be 
extended to other schools in the district. In the meantime, though^ the 
^hree would try to maintain a low profile, so as to avoid the political 
battles and bureaucratic delays that often accompanied major innovations in 
the district. They realized that there was no widespread sense -of urgency 
among educators in the district to implement a career education program. 
Furthermore, since the district had recently recovered from a period of 
turbulent sjfcial end educational change, most 'teachers wanted simply to be 
left alone/to teach and run the school?. The general feeling w^s that this 
was a time for retrenchment and concentration on "basics. 

f The field agent \nd the two site coordinators then began to look 
for infprmation on promising career education materials, a taslc.which proved 
to be much more difficult than identifying the problem. The state was 
supposed to have information concerning R&Q products, in the form of product 
descriptions, available on request. However, /the office responsible was 
unprepared; thus Waller, Lacotti, and Spender had to get most of the infor- 
mation on their ofcn from other sources. ButjJunng February and March they 
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managed to accumulate a fairly large number of prbducts, product descrip- 
tions f catalogues, and related information. After reviewing the ones that 
were unfamiliar , they selected 10 for review by the teachers who would be 
implementing the producjts^, Ap with problem identification, th&ir rationale 
was that their prior review would minimize the burden on the teachers. 
However, the three administrators also felt' that they had a better perspec- 
tive on what would be appropriate than i^id the teachers. 4 



« TH^'PROC^g IS DEMOCRATIZED 

A* site team involving the teachers was finally formed in April, 
although theoretically it should have been active from the beginning. At its 
core were the four teachers who bad volunteered for thre project : Gladys 
Heath, Joan Bloom, Bartfera Allen, and Susan Ferw3ld. Gladys Heath, perhaps' 
the rrtost active of tK&m as a proponent of career education, was named team 
leader. Other merrbers were Waller, Spender, Lacotti, Principal Sargent, and 
two parent representatives* * m * 

Principal Sargent was not an active member of the group. A non- 
intrusive administrator, she kept informed about the groupls progress but 
attended few meetings. The parents wpre more active at first. After a 
few weeks of product reviews, however, they-, quickly began to lose interest; 
within two months both had dropped out. Waller, who attended those initial 
meetings, feltrthat the parents were intimidated by the professional educa- 
tors and their "lirttjb." He <said that they were asked to be involved "at the 
wrong point — materials review and selection — rather^than problenv identifies* 
tion ^pf nefeds assessment, which would haW been more interesting to them. 11 

.Both Waller and Lacotti felt that defining a role for parents was 
a weakness in the Tresline project. There was a feeling that the project 
was too small, . and demands o'n their time too great, to make it worth usinq 
a lot of energy to J<eep parents lpvolve'd. As Lacotti said, "To really 
get parents involved you have to follow up initiatives, telephone, encourage, 
arrange meeting times to meet their schedules... basically, I just had too 
many other things to do Jto make an effort here: 11 

During the period from April through July the site team met occasion* 
ally as a whole*, but more frequently in subgroups, to discuss and sift 
through the products selected by Waller, Spender, and Lacotti. The basic 
criteria established by .the whole group for selecting or eliminating products 
wete that thev be (1) aV fordable , (?) Reproducible, (3) pithout sex or racial 
bias, (4) rrauinpg no .special equipment, (5) easy for teachers to master 
immediately/ and (6) comprehensive, covering not only the world of work, 
but self r awareneSs, values, and self-concepts. 

During the spring of 1977 the site tearn met with representatives for 
a few of the products selehted for review. The teachers present (not al- 
ways the 'whole team) found .that these personal presentations did not always 
enhance a products appeal, #et one product finally Selected was chosen in 
spite of a particularly poor presentation. Along with the formal criteria 
for evaluating products, the teachers/ brought their own personal feelings 
and past experiences to beacon the selection process. A few of the prod- 
ucts were rejected as "difficult for teachers 11 and inappropriate for our 
children. rt ; 



An. informal proces^ or product review continued throughout the life 
of the project. Product /act sheets and brochures kept reaching Waller and 
Lacotti, who would pass them or/ to the teachers at Charles* In December 1978 
Gladys Heath commented that sh^ h*ad just learned of a few products that she 
would like to use later x in 1979. It ' is possible , then, that one of the 
weaknesses of the project — the failure, of -the state to get information on 
products to site teams on time — serendipitously turned out to be a blessing 
in Treeline. » * 

*r . Other problems besides the state's delay in sending out product 
descriptions "affected the selection process. There was insufficient money to 
pay for release time for teachers to observe prqducts in actual udei and it 
was hard to judge products from their descriptions. Gladys Heath, at le^st, 
.felt that' dialogue with other r districts concerning their experiences with 
various products would hays been useful. Still, by the sumnter of 1977 the 
site team had chosen three*pjoducts for implementation that falJ?: 



1. 



The Comprehensive Career Education Model (K-6) devel- 
oped at Ohio State. Its '24 teaching units could be . 
used to infuse career education into the teaching of 
academic subjects, such as language, arts, math, % 
' social Itudies, and earth science. 

» ■ ■ 

2. Guidance Associates Early Elementary Films (K-6).* 

The 30 films covered such topics as occupational * 1 
choices, self~image*, values, and decision making. 

3* Society of Visual Education materials (K-4), a 
* * multi-media product with games, films r posters, 
and work cards. 

* s * 

The three products balanced each other in terms of content, mode of delivery, 
*grade appropriateness, and degree of structure; of the three, the Ohio State 
produot was by f3r the most structured. * 

As the fall approached, the site team turned its attention to evalu- 
ation and training. It was decided to pre- and post-test the students using 
the Elementary Career Orientation Battery developed by New Educational 
Directions (in Indiana). However, the only formal training that occurred was 
during a September dinner part^ attended by* the teachers, the principal, the 
three administrators, and a few parents. During the evening the use of~the 
products was apparently discussed in some detail. ^ 

When asked about the lack of training for . implementation, Waller 
noted that the materials .selected were basically self-explanatory, with 
guides and objectives laid out. He said that the teachers were professionals 

/'who knew what* they were doing., We didn't want to ram. anything down any- 
body's throats. W£ exposed teachers to the materials, they knew the mater- 
ials were available for them to use," Also suggested as a reason by Lacotti 

P was lack of inservice time and 'resources to work with the teachers in a 
training activity. 

" . , * 

The project leaders definitely set the tone foT^Mplementation of the 
products by their general philosophy of giving teachers freedom to implement 
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as the teachers saw fit. Training would have been an area where some struc- 
ture — a timetable, a set, of expectations, .even some formal -guidelines— could 
most logically have been given to implementation* But this was not done, and 
the tone set by the project leaders was to have a significant effect on the 
nature of implementation. 

' * . 

F0Uf$ TEACHERS," FOUR APPROACHES : 

* • ■ 

The use -of the three products by the site team teachers during the 
1977-78 school year was considered to be a fiettd.traal'of the products. Each 
'of the teachers knew by the end of a couple of months if the products would 
serve Mr needs, 'Thus, the way that each product was used over the course of 
the year varied widely from teacher to teacher, 

I ♦ ' - 

Gladys Heath's class was distinctive, being a multi-grade, open 
classroom Vjettmg, Bloom, Allen, and Ferwald all taught in more conven- 

• tionally structured classrooms. All four teachers used the same— overall* 
approach to the career education products, that of infusion; thus the film- 
strips, workbooks, mini-units, and discussions were integrated into the 
regular day-to-day curriculum. According to Lacotti and Heath, certain 
elements pf all three products required "a specific way of implementing" 
which made It difficult tq infuse these elements into the standard curri- 
culum, -The infusion approach also made it difficult to go* in on any one day 

«&nd see a product in use, according to lacotti.* 

, Susan Ferwald used the materials jrom the products in a very struc- 
tured manner, but the other teachers implemented the products pie^errteai and 
adapted them extensively to meet their needs. Even the content of sfcme units 
1 (for example in the Ohio State product) was modified substantially at times. 
Since no pressure was placedJpn the teachers to use the materials in any 
particular manner, they tendecr to pick ao£ choose from among the products, 
using them as anthologies of ideas or as brainstorming devices, 

00 . * 
Barbara Allen, for one, hardly saw the products as central. She 
described her project activities during the 1977-78 school year in tepns of 
the t general career education activities* m her classrooftu . She m mentioned 
inviting parents in to talk about their jobs, settings up a sehool post 
office, visiting a local newspaper, Uhd putting together a class newspaper, 
, In her account, £he project had «ected as a catalyst in enhancing general 
career education activities in the Charles School, in addition to bringing 
in th£ commercial 'products, < ( 

Meanwhile, none of the a^inist^ators devoted much attention to the 
^project after implementation began. Waller saw his role as long-range 
planner and decision maker, and restricted himself to passing on' product 
descriptions as they, arrived from the state. Spender dropped out of the 
project entirely in November, ap his responsibilities to coordinate Tree- 
line's % vocational program expan&d* Lacotti, the former high school coun- 
selor, had been appointed Career Education Director for the district. 
He was in the best position to motivate teachers and keep commitment high> 
but he ,wa$ busy with his rfthpr responsibilities and did not wish to be 
mttusive. And Elaine' Sargent, the principal, left the teachers to their 
own devices during the 1977-78 schooj^ y*ar. 
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Not that the four teachers were completely isolated: ttoth Waller and 
Lacotti were in touch with them in formal If during the year, anrf the teachers 
said that they felt the two of them were very supportive* Nonetheless, 
Lacottifelt that he had not devoted enough energy to keeping the teachers^ 
• .involved, for example by arr ranging for release time for teachers to continue' 
reviewing materials. 1 

The site team as a formal group was relatively inactive during the 
1977*78 school year., Gladys Heath, head^f the site team, said she was 
involved in a number' of other activities and thus had almost no time to 
organize meetings. m Althoughnhe four teachers were all in the same build- 
ing and thus could talk over problems, at lgast one wished there had been' 
„more formal communication among project participants during the yepr. kll s 
the project participants did meet in the spring pf 1978 to discuss plans for 
the 1978-79 school year, but Waller and Lacotti again set -the yearns goals. 

Perhaps because of the lack of monitoring and formal commurtication, 
Allen and Bloom .began to use the materials less and less during the winter 
and spring. Other innovative projects in the building began to cla-im the 
attention of aJ,l the tfram members. A major language arts program had been 
introduced, a new science, curriculum was being implemented, and a general 
push was on to upgrade all curricula. Since the career education project was 
less central tfcan these othe* curncular concerns, it received -relatively 
less teacher attention. 

/ . • * 

GETTING REORGANIZED 

The slowly unraveling career education project was dealt a further 
blow in the summer of 1978, 'when Bloonuand Allen both took teaching jobs 
elsewhere m the state. Waller and Lacotti's plara for the fall had been for 
the s"ite team t % o proselytize. The idea was to have fhe Iffesnwnembers conduct 
inservice training cessions in the district's other schools, 'presenting the 
career education .products and the 'idea pf career infusibn. With half of 
th^ir missionaries gone^ the team had to regroup;^ meeting was called for J 
SeptefTtoer 1978. ( n ' 

At the meeting Principal Sargent addressed the issue of piecemeal , 
weak implementation 0/ the products, saying that she would like to see more 
structure in implementation, and tfiat it was her responsibility to see that 
m this' took place. This was the first time she had taken an active stance in 
^ the project, altKbugh she was obviously aware of the implementation problems. 
Waller dnd Lacotti were pleased by Ker increased commitment . It. -proved, they 
later maintained, that their low-key, no-pressure apfilWach during t^e f«irst 
year had s l been successful, since Sargetit was the natural leader in the Charles 
School and knew best when pressure could and should be applied. 

The site team meetiRg ha<t several results. Two new teachers were 
chosen for the team. They were both interested in career education but had 
not been part of the project. Timetables wer£ set up for the proselytizing 
activities of. the two experienced members of the team, Heath and Ferwald. 
The*first of these activities would be a trip to a neighbornxj sdhool dis- 
trict to share experiences and exchange, career education materials. The team 
also reviewed the inconclusive evaluation results from the previous year. 
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During the following months, the two new teachers became familiar 
with^the three products, as well as, several new onep, and began to infuse 
theft into- their classes. Heath and Ferwald vi Sited ^he nearby district 
in October. • Members of the team reviewed new product descriptions as they 
arrived. 

By December, roweyer, no second meeting of the site team had taken 
place, and no further ir^erv ice activitres had occurred. The various other 
change efforts going on in the school were still claiming much of the teach- 
ers' energies, funds .were still limited, and the district administration was 
generally unaware of the project. Jhe problem it addressed—infusion of 
career education materials into the curriculum — seamed less pressing in 
comparison to other issues. Though Waller, Lacotti^ and the individual 
teachers no doubt would pursue their interest in career education, it was 
unlikely that the goal of infusing career education into the cur/iculum 
throughout the district wbuld be realized. 
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DISCUSSION QUESTIONS . 

i 

v - ■ . 

(1) . Apply each of the beliefs about what 13 of primary importance in ac- 
* counting for school change to Charles Elementary, School, Which belief 

* , seems to be most significant in explaining the lack of success in this 
,case? Could it have been the individual personalities of Slender and 
Waller''? Perhaps pharles Elementary or the Treeline jrfstrict as organ- 
izations were most important. Finally, could theXlack of long-term 
impact be. traced most directly to the conservative superintendent ^d 
, community 9 rapid influx of disadvantaged students, or other elements in 

the school context? 

— — * 

(2) This case has been another reminder that schools operate in and must 
, adapt to an ever-changing environment in order to operate effectively. 
, What are some organizational characteristics that denote the more 

adaptg6le. organisation versus those which adapt less successfully? 
Use the .school described in this case as the starting point for your 
* analysis. 

/ . 

(3) As happened in this case, parents and other community groups arcoften 
included in school decision-making groups. What dangers does such 
representation have to the schools? To ttje community representatives? 

(4) The use of the three products varied widely among the four implementing 
teachers, although they all aimed at integrating career education into 
their regular day-to-day curriculum. Discuss the significance of the 
variation in approach to product implementation* What could have been 
dofte to reduce variation? 

(5) The strategy adopted by Waller, Spender, and Lacotti # was to' keep a low 
profile and introduce change very gradually, relying on a small cadre 
of teachers to_ establish a foothold for career education in the dis- 
trict* What was their rationale for adopting this gtragegy? What 
would you have done in the same situation? 
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J . CHAPTER 11 

* v 

' . JEFFERSON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

* ^. Elliott Krause , 

/ ' - 

The Jefferson School provides an example of what can be done to 
introduce an innovation successfully under what might look, at first, to fee 
very ifliff icult conditions: scarce resources, an ent i-educatipn working-clefes 
community, and growing, al lenat ion between teachers and district administra- 
tion* When the district's teachers carried out and lost a long and ugly 
strike at the beginning of the implementation year, Jefferson's principal 
lost all credit with the central office by siding with teachers. Flnalfy, * 
the hostility of the community towards the/ teachers increased following the 
strike action* But rather U\an hampering the innovation, these conditions 
led to a school-aga\nst-the-world uWty of teachers and principal that 
actually saved the new program, desrjMt the tremendous teacher effort it 
required. — 

Jeffofson, a town of approximately, 19, 000 people, was located midway 
between and about 30 miles from two New England cities. Founded more than 
2QQ years ago as a farming village, Jefferson became a mill town in the 
mid-nineteenth century. Poor Italians and Frehch-Canadiaris flocked to this 
Yankee enclave looking for jobs ig the rpills. Those who settled eventually 
became a force in local politics. 

*H*4th the onset of the industrial growth of the South, much of Jeffer- 
son's industry was drawn away. High unemployment became the tovA'? biggest 
problem. In 1977, unemployment was estimated officially at 7. A percent/ 
though some observers felt the actual figure might be in the range of 10 to 
15 percent of'Jthe employable population. 

At the time of the change effort in Jefferson School, the town was 
primarily a mix of older Yankee families and second-rgenerat ion Italians and 
Frjench-Canadvens. Neither group had much wealth, «and the Italians and 
French-Canadians were referred to by one (Yankee) respondent as "failed 
ethnics," since they had not been financially successful enough to move up 
and out into the suburbs of the nearby cities. Jefferson itself had an 
insular quality: none of the townspeople regarded Jefferson as a suburb ot 
the outskirts of any city. One long-time resident, a retired city planning 
engineer; summed it up this way: 

The town thinks of Itself as itself, period. Even for m^jor 
shopping, people don't go to the cities but to nearby larger 
towns. A few mills are left, and a few small sweat-shops, , , 
but no new space technology or electronics. Any further drop 
in the ecorfomy will absolutely kill this town. 

The municipal government was extremely conservative politically and 
very tight on public, spending. School administrators were quite aware that 
a rise in the tax rate would be hard to bear in this town, which was not rich 
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•in resources. Further mote, education was not 8 top priority. As one local 
put it. * 

, The town ethos is aht;-education and anti-intellectual and 
anti-school* They urge their kids to go quickly into 
unskilled employment, have hot the patience or the /trust m 
the ffloney reward of education,* and They point to unemploy- 
ment among high school graduates as a reason for dropping 
out* There is a small professional class which works 
against the tide* but is not lqud or vociferous and has 

f no power in town* 

THE JEFFERSON SCHOOL 

In addition to the junior highs and high school, there were nine 
elementary schools in Jefferson in 1977-78* The Jefferson School was com- 
pleted about 1900. in the square, two-storied shape so very familiar to those 
who have seen small elementary schools of this vintage* In 1975 Superinten- 
dent John Bono decided to remodel the Jefferson School; ol4 walls were torn 
down to create open sreas for "opten education/' The change to an open 
structure disturbed the staff and the community* neither of whom had been 
consulted beforehand* Although workshops and jtnservice activities were held 
to help staff and students adjust, problems with noise and lack of privacy 
continued to be^an issue for years after the remodeling* 
* 

Jefferson SphooL's administrative structure was simple; there was a 
principal* Sam Porter, one full-time secretsry. a small special education 
staff, a full-time nurse, the teschers, snd the custodian* Until 1978 
Principal* Porter also administered two extremely small schools in town in 
addition \o the Jeffprson School., They were closed in the fall of that 
year* and students and tgachers were reassigned to Jefferson or to other 
schools in the district 
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In 1976 some 600 students attended Jefferson School (grades one to 
%six) and the two smaller schools (grades one to four)* The Jefferson stu- 
dents one saw in classrooms and in hallways seemed* on the whole* to be quiet* 
well-dressed, fend lively* According to Porter* the students typically came 
from a socioeconomic background lower than the town's average} thus* many 
were from unskilled working class fsmilies (only 30 students were AFOC 
recipients)* In staff meetings, teachers occasionally discussed some Common* 
and relatively minor, discipline problems, such as toilet-stuf fing and 
gambling* In general* though* the children could be seen talking happily 
with teachers in the lunchroom, and a sense of regimentation was not in 
evidence* 

In 1976 there were 18 teachers in the Je/ferson School and 7 in the iwo 
smaller schools* Although they seemed highly motivated to teach ahd to teach 
well* they were not a very cosmopolitan group professionally* Many were 
married to locals and liv v ed in or near the town; almost none commuted from 
" the nearby major cities or their suburbs* 

In general* the school climate was one of relaxed mutual support* The 
principal, office secretary* teachers, students* and apecial support staff 
were on first-name terms snd seemed comfortable whether they were kiddinc}\ 
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one another or working. Sam Porter w4s a likeable, stocky, outgoing guy. 
His warm personality endeared hira to his staff, most of whom w^re female. 
During staff meetings and in informal conversations the teachpra were able 
to disagree with him openly, as well as to ask bis help on-special problems. 

Nevertheless, the Jefferson School had cerfain problems. One was its 
reputation for producing less capable students. ^Some residents of Jefferson 
attributed this to the below-average socioecpnomic background of the stu- 
dents' families. Others pointed to the open-cldssrQorn architecture as the 
main cause of indiscipline and diminished learning. 

The school's refutation did little for teacher morale. When the 
walls came down and problems with noise and discipline increased, morale 
Ragged still further, to the point where the principal became quite concerned. 
Even so, in the, warm atmosphere of the school, staff members could general- 
ly get the support theyjneeded from one another. 

BACKGROUNDS *T0 THE PROJECT 

Not ^ar. from the Jefferson school district was a private, non-profit 
research and service organization which did consulting with local education 
agencies as well as research for the federal government. The Jefferson 
school district had dealt with this agency on several occasions. In 1974 an 
assistant superintendent had arranged for it to train a number of district 
administrators for progressive work in education* During the 1975-76 school 
year, the school system, with help from the agency, undertook a search for a 
hew reading program to be adopted district-wide . The principals favored the 
Wisconsin Design for Reading} Superintendent Bono approved of their choice 
and arranged for the resealTTT and service agency to train teachers in its 
use. 

The superintendent scheduled training in the Wisconsin Design for the 
summer of 1976, with implementation >at all the town's elementary schools to* 
follow in September. He then learned from the research and service agency 
about a new, federally funded project to assist schools in finding and 
implementing research-based splutions to school problems in reading. The 
00ftt3?ftcy would employ a field 'agent (called a "linking agent") to help the 
schools carry out the required project procedures. On the one hand, this new 
project was attractive, since it would provide extra money for training the 
teachers in one of the district's schools. On, the other hand, the first year 
of the project had to be devoted to identifying a problem and reviewing 
various possible sblutionsj during that year no reading program could be 
implemented. If the school finally decided that the Wisconsin Design for 
Reading was the solution for its reading projjj^, well and good: imple- 
mentation at that school, would merely have been delayed for a year t But if 
the school should choose some other solution, the superintendent would not 
have the all-Wisconsin Design district he wanted. 

After weighing the pros and>^Tib, Superintendent Bond decided to 
apply for the prpject. He chose Jefferson School as the project site and 
informed Principal Porter, telling him that his teachers should still 
receive Wisconsin Design training that ^s ummer in case the new project fell 
through. 
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■ PROJECT ENTRY 

Soon after the summer training, the .district received word that the 
Jefferson School .had -been chosen to participate in the new, federally funded 
project. The school's teachers were discomfited when they learned their 
training had been in vain. This episode, so reminiscent of thtf superinten- 
dent's unilateral decision tcyremodel the school, contributed to his growing 
reputation for high-haqdedne 

In order to. lay Ujf groundwork for Jefferson's entry into the project, 
Lauren Hartwell, the project's field agent, met with the superintendent during 
the fi\st week of September. As .a sign of his commitment to. the project'; 
Superintendent Bono designated the new district reading coordinator as his 
representative to the school's decision-making team. He also promised to 
arrange for release time for the teachers who would be involved* . 
\ * f 

^ Lafic^ that week, Hartwell met with Principal Porter $nd with tha 
reading specialist for the school. She also made a presentation .to the 
entire faculty, explaining the project and how they could become involved. 
In mid- Sep tenter , following a short presentation to the board of educa- , 
tion by the superintendent, the principal, and the reading coordinator, 
the board agreed to participate ljrthe program. Hartwell now had v a formal , 
mandate for her work in the Jefferson School. ^ 

One of Hartwell's first tasks was to create a "decision-making 
group,* 1 or, DMG, to s$rve as a bridge between herself and the school. During 
the 1976-77 school year it would identify problems in the school's reading 
program, review the innovative reading programs available for adoption, 
and cjecids on one for use in Jefferson. Once that decision was made, th£ 
DMG would remain in existence during the first two ypara of implementation 
as a project monitoring group. ** v 

Early in October 1976 Hartwell and Porter cdrjferred on the makeup of 
the group. The district reading coordinator would represent the superinten- 
dent; three teachers and the^achool reading specialist would represent the 
^faculty* Parents were to be represented also. This* requirement fit well 
with the principal's own policy of involving parents in school programs. One 
parent, an active mentor of the Title I Parent Adviaory Croup, wds appointed 
to the DMG by Principal Porter. The other parent representative volunteered 
after reading about .the DMG in the newspaper. 

* * * - x 

The two parents did not have the antipathy toward education which 
was more typical of Jefferson residents. Both were wealthier than the 
def ferson^School norm.. They were motivated by the desire to improve the 
quality of education their children were receiving at Jefferson. Although 
the parents, were to miss about* half of the QMQ meetings— 'sometimea because 
they did not receive adequate notice— they participated actively when they 
wqre present. One in particular made her home available for dinners and 
open-house meetings. 
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Harebell's rtfle during the rest of the 1976-77 school year. was to 
wprk w,ith the DMG ir\ identifying problems with the school's Reading program, 
^developing selection criteria for any new program, reviewing a series of 
, potential reading innovations in light 6jf these cnterija, agd tljpn choosing 
the bestoflft. At the first OHD meeting, eariy in Novlmber/, the group talked 
about*4rays of involving parents and teachers as much as possible. It was 
decided to survey teachers and parents on their reading conqems. Discjussioh 
then turned to people's ideas pf the mdst important need in the area of f 
'reading* Many ; of thojjfc present Mentioned the need^for some kind of sequential 
skill development. ^ - - 

* * * I 

In succeeding xeeks, the group prepared and distnbuteAsurveyS of 

teachers and parenfts and ther\ "analyzed the results. Chgertfd by the satis- 
fying, response rate and the rapid pace of progress so far* the group took * 
up the next item on the -agenda: drafting a statement of the problem. • 

The process suddenly slowed to a crawl. Hartwell was convinced tnatv 
the choice of a product must, based on a clear problem definition on which 
^ all t)f the members of the DMG could agree. In her view, a* false premise was 
- unlikely to lead 'to a true conclusion; hence the importance of iderttifying 
tfie\ precise nature of the reading problem in Jefferson School. Hartwell was 
sensitive to the fact that consensus did not exist on any definition of the 
pnoblem, but that group members were willing to crfraim they agrfeed in order 
to 3 void, conflict* Uppermost ton their minds was to get on with choosing some 
product. * % * [ < * 

For three long meetings the DMG grappled with problem^dentification* 
Whenever Hartwell detected differences of opiruon, she would state what she 

"thought was, the source of thp difficulty and invite discussion. Though * 
the , group members found this frustrating at fyrst, eventually they were able 
"to agree that the ynderlying cause 0/ the. students* various reading prob-- ^ 
lems was the 7 lack of continuity in the language arts curriculum. To cele- 
brate this achievement, Hartwell broke out a bottle of wine and sh&jed it 

m with the group. Though she was generally a serious— almost prim — person, 
such demonstrations of hej* genuine .interest an the group helped her to 
est'ablash warm personal bonds With the teachers at Jefferson School. 




THE POtftlCS OF PRODUCT SaECTION 



JoXlowing the problem identification phase, the DMG drew up'a list of 
criteria, by which to judge the vanoud products they would be considering. * 
This tame consensus was achieved easily. Jp'be chosen, a product must serve 
grades one to six, present material sequentially, allow student progress to 

^be recorded, and permit students to enter at their own level of ability. In 
view of the poor town-schpoj relationship in Jefferson, it was judged impor- 
tant that the product allow for effective communication with parents about 
their children's strengths and* weaknesses . Finally, the product must also 

^mvolvje teacher tramyig. • - 0 
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# • A list, of 30 products was quickly narrowed down to eight, and then to 
three: Andover Individualized Reading System (AIRS), the Exemplary Center 
fQr Reading Instruction (ECRI) program, and Wisconsin Design for Reading* 
In January, the DHG presented these three finalists to the entire faculty for 

^their consideration. As the< DfcJG had ha1f-expfected, v# the faculty reacted with 

"out-sage and charges that they were being manipulated*. 

• After all, the political overtones were obvious; .the Wisconsin 

Design foe Reading was the "superintendent's choice." Choosipg Wisconsin 

Design would certainly make it easier "tor teachers to transfer to the town's' 

other schools, but it^would also please the unpopular superintendent. 

Rejecting Wisconsin Design, even for the best of pedagogic reasons, might be 

interpreted as a slap in his face', .tfartwell discussed these issues with the 

DHG during February, a$ the group reviewed f ilmstr ip£, tapes, texts, and 

mater isls from the three programs. • * \ 

* 

■ • m 

Hartwell did not like the ECRI program and privately remarked 
that she would not want her own child in an ECRI class.. Even so, she as-* 
sumed a professional neutrality toward the program and pushed for a fair 
consideration of it, even when the* teachers appeared |iot to be impressed 
by the written descriptions of ECRI. In Martfi'DHG mertber§ visited schools 
that had implemented the tt\ree programs. Once the vistors had seen the 
Enthusiasm of children, and teachers using ECRI, opposition almost vanished. 
The DHG was nearly unanimous in recommending EC^I to the full faculty, and 
the faculty was quick to approve the DHG's choice. 

Seventeen teachers out of 25 in Jefferson School chose to participate 
in" the ECRI program and signed up to be, trained at the end of August. They 
were paid- a small honorarium, $40 per day, for the one-week session. The 17 
teachers "Here trained by staff from the center in UtaH that had developed 
the ECRI teaching techniques.* *The five days orf training were intensive, 
packed with information, and consequently somewhat anx lety-produc ing. In 
genera^ the teachers felt that the training was merely an introduction to 
the EtRl techniques.^ This was tp cause problems wj^h implementation, sipce 
Hartwell was not a' reading expert, and experienced ECRI trainers were to. 
visit the school only a few times later in the year. But shortly after tfie 
teachers' tra-ining and the return to school, there was a more dramatw 
potential setback: the teachers' strike. 

THE JEFFERSON TEACHERS' STRIKE • 

# s v . 

Given the town's attitude toward education, .especially the financing 
of it, the- implications for teacher salaries were clear. Furthermore, the 
superintendent's hQqvy~handed administrative style and a continuing decline 
in enrollment were inevitably leading to the firing of some teachers # and the 
relocation of others. More immediate causes of the strike were, first, the 
town's refusal to give tlje teachers even a cost of living increase--in a time 
when inflation was running a minimum of seven percent a year — and, second, 
the lawn's additional refusal to give the teachers a contract. "* 

A strike had been brewing thoroughout the summer of 1977.' As school 
bpgan, the main thing on everyone's mind was the breakdown in negotiations 
and the impending strike. Teachers were afraid that it would last ylong 
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tine and that their jobs would be jeopardized* Some ^teachers claimed that 
the tense situation was not yet affecting ECRI; they were trying the pro- 
gram and having good results* Others, however, resisted making the extra 
effort required by ECRI at a time when Shey were working without a contract* 

Once the strike 'started, it made the headlines and the evening 
newscasts statewide* The school board, representing the interests of the 
town, took the teachers to- court* The principals, who acted as mediators, . ^ 
spent eight days in* the courthouse trying to get the board and teachefs t;o 
compromise. Both JJh&^ town and the teachers were (^intransigent • . Finally, a 
state superior court judge ordered the teachers back to work* First teach- 
ers were fined, then several were jailed, until the teachers complied with 

the order. The strike, "won" by the' town, was over by September 30, 1977.. 
* ■ 

Two facts are of critical importance in contrasting the* Jefferson 
School and others in the town, The first is that the teachers of the 
Jeffe rson School were more cohesive in their support of the strike than 
were teachers in other schools. Secondly, of all the principals in the 
systoa, Sam Porter, principal of* the Jefferson School, was mo^t suppor- 
tive of his teachers. 
* 

Porfpr had been sympathetic to teachers 1 grievances throughout the 
1976-77 school year. When the strike began, he organized {vhe principals to 
try to mediate the disput£7 Since he had for years been primary bargainer 
for the'town's principals, he felt empathy for his teachers in their struggle. 

* w 

Tal king to Hartwel 1 soon after the strike ended*, Principal Porter 
expressed^the hope that ECRI might become "a vehicle for getting things back 
to normal again." He said the strike had been especially devastating and 
exhausting for the principals, ypon whom both sides had vented their anger 
and upset. However, teachers had shown their understanding for his rather 
difficult position, caught between the teachers, the central administration, 
and the schotil committee.* After the strike, a dozen teachers showed up on 
bis doorstep at 7:30 in the morning "and tttere was a lot of hugging." For 
her part, Hartwel I presented the returning teachers with a bouquet of flowers, 
even though she worried about the gesture being too "gushy." The teachers, 
however, were touched \}y her concern. 1 „ 

* * 
The strike may v£ry well have poisoned relationships within many 
schools in the system — between principal and staff, between striking and 
non-striking factions in a school faculty. Results were certainly meager; 
the school committee later gave the teachers a four percent raise. » However, 
in the Jefferson School the strike produced even greater solidarity against 
the outside world. In the long run, the standing of the principal with the 
higher administration suffered, precisely because of his constructive atti- 
tude toward his own staff. As Principal Porter-commented, "After this is 
over I 'expect, to get flak from the superintendent fpr some time to come." 1 

'v 

IMPLEMENTING THE ECRI PROGRAM - \ 

•ECRI did become a focus for getting back to business in the Jefferson 
School, and in ^effect also acted as 0 kind of occupational therapy. It gave 
everyone something besides th£ strike to talk about and also to complain. 
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about i * two to four extra hours per day were needed to prepare the hand- 
written charts used in the program* Two and a half months into the innova- 
tion, Porter .ndted that some favorable commits concerning' ECRI were among 
the few positivA things parents had to say about the schools* / Asked what 
the. parents thought .about ECRI, he replied: 

The speed, the words per minute that they read — parents 
want to know why the stopwatches. I get nice comments* » 
They are seeing better hand-writing and reading, and I get ' 
comments like M My kid wants to spell andread at home*" 
Also,, I have a local grocer who always wants to comment on 
•the, s'chdpl-t-he doesn't like tbe walls, he doesn't like 
this, that, you know — now he doesn't want his kids trans- 
ferred out of the school, now that U has ECRI. 



ECRI is a method of basic instruction in reading based on the theories 
of B.F. Skinner, It stresses teacher "behaviors" that, are calculated to 
improve students' reading. Part of the time students recite as a group, as 
in this, exchange between a. teacher and student at 3ef ferson: 



Teagfter : 

Kids (in 
unison) : 

Teacher: 

Kidsr 



You will le,arn to read a new word by adding ed. 
The tford >s stack ; 



StactfK . W 

•j » * ' 

Sounded as*in£ 



Teachfer: The new -word. is... 



Kids:* - Stacked. *\ 
- * • * v: 

The djxldren at Jeffefaon tended to enjoy reading and spelling out 
loud. However, at o flier times they were supposed to work silently at their 
own pace. % The studefl£s often paid little attention to these tasks, and 
teachers had to spend a lot of time keeping them focused- Applying the 
program's techniques— eiicitirg responses, instant diagnosis and prescrip- 
tion, porsitive^ reinforcement — was also tiring, especially at first. And 
the workday was not over when ^Che teacher went heme; there were §till cards 
and- charts of pupil progress to be prepared. * 



lerfe varied in the extent to which they applied the prograpt. 
e misunderstood the thinking behind ECRI's "positive reinforce- 



Teachc 

Some may have Ai sunder stood the thinking 

ment" approach, ieven though the approach was talculated, to be teacher- 
that is, unspoiltfble by application on site. One sort of problem was^* 
and mechanical appjapation of the procedures. For example: 

: \ * 

(Therp*»is noise) 

Teacher: JU*fTO'xne' people who erd quiet and who let me 

to others. (In o slightly menacing cone) When 
you're quiet I love it, I love it! (She pounds on 
the desk.) f 

Thiols supposed to be discipline through positive reinforcement, 
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8y December 1977 the' program was well under way in the Jefferson 
School • With tWo-thirds of the teachers using ECRI, the rest of the fac- 
ulty m felt left out when conversation turned to the woes and joys of the 
new approach. In fact, because of the principal's strong support of ECfll, 
a few teachers began to vitftf interest in the approach as a potential tool 
for job survival. When the announcement was made informally at midyear 
that Sam Porter had been appointed .principal of a new, combined school 
and was/ planning an all-ECRI program, a 'few teachers who were ' not using 
ECRI felt twinges jof panic. 

4 

Midway through the first implementation year, Jefferson ECRI teachers 

were asked to compare their experience of the program in its first month with 

the way they used it now.. Among their responses were the following: 

I was overwhelmed by the work load in the beginning. My 
insecurity with the program initially was disconcerting. 
Now I have my workload under control, and I am quite con- 
fident with the ECRI methods. 

w I feel moCe secure in the program at the present time, 

but there are many facets of the program to be ironed 
* outr These are being done gradually, but I feel I am 
floundering.* 

^ feel more confident. I am more organized and have had 
time to prepare ahead so I don't feel so pressured with 

, . the required work load, which is quite heavy. I hope next 

i year the work will be further reduced. 

I'm totally inundated with work, and confused. I feel 
v better about it now, but have not fully mastered the ddily 
schedule. I still feel that it consumes a*lot of energy-- 
the teacher feels sappfid of energy if covering all fronts. 



J've come to e^njoy using ECRI. I spend much less time in 
(approximately 1 hour per day) than during 
the^^irst frwnt[TT2*i s hpijrs per day). I've become more pro- 
- ficienb^inj the ECRI ^tefchowue and now can incorporate crea- 
tive HnMrTTpiUal lr> in fji^Ufiiji^im much jnore than before. 

It is clear that ECRI made heavy tih& and energy demands on teachers-T- 
in a school with less committed teachers, \this kind ot demanding program 
fcight well have fallen flat on its ftrce. 

Also notable during this y&ar was ,thj} changing role of the field 
agent. Hartwell was central to the action until ECRI was implemented, but 
she was not a reading expert herself anjJ had only limited funds to hire 
reading experts to advise the £eacbers having problems. When she dig irtvite 
experts she sat on the sidelines looking a little bored and puzzled, not sure 
what she could do to help. v * 

The teachers noticed. Asked to describe the role of the field 
agent, all were generally positive but tended .to say things like, "L££t 
year she did this and that, but this year I'm not sure what she does .'^ 
Ifldeed, Hartwell herselS commented, "I find myself somewhat uncomfortable 
m these events V It's very like a cocktail party where I- have to think 
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up things to talk to people about. I'm not too good at that." During 
this time she wjas trying to cope with the changed role she now had in the 
program, much as parents have to change their role vis-a-vis their Qhildren 
as the children grow into teenagers; m the interim some confusion is 
inevitable. * 

* ■ • 

The project kept going on its way, and by late February and early 
March Hart„weir~had established a new role for herself: program evaluator. 
She began working witfi the teachers .and with Principal Porter on ways of 
evaluating the progress of the kids using the ECRI program. As repayment for 
the long, exfra hours, teachers were hoping for improved student performance 
on reading tests, aven though there is some evidehce that this takes more 
than one y?ar to happen. A second' role for, the field agent became that or 
E planning with the DMG and with the principal for a second implementation 
year., , ■ . * 

PLANNING AND EVALUATION 

1 

i 

In February Porter put in a request to the central office for $1,950 
to train new ECRI teachers in the summer of I 978 and to buy additional ECRI 
materials. A few weeks later, Principal Porter told the DMG: "We're going 
to have to fight real hard to get more money for tTaimng for nqxt year." 
The superintendent's interest in ECRI had cooled considerably in the after- 
math of the strike, and he was not enthusiastic about requesting funds from 
the school board. * — 

• By early, March, the issues of who would be teaching where, and who 
would not have a job, were on everyone's mind. Most teachers had heard about 
all the extra work that ECRI involved, and that there c were plans for an 
a I ] -ECRI school. Nevertheless, the JeffersOn School was one of the few 
possibilities for school positions, given recent school budget cutbacks. 
Hartwell and a principal of another school were planning to write a paper 
comparing the adoptions of ECRI and Wisconsin pesign in the district* 
However, their project would, involve interviewing teachers on their atti- 
tude?, and at least one teacher feU the interviews might be threatening and 
^disruptive in the atmosphere of paranoia created by the past strike arid 

impending reorganization. Hart wal I decided to postpone the evaluation until 
April, wheA teachers had been reassigned. This would reduce the likelihood 
that people would say whatever put them m a good light. 

In the middle of March 1 978 at a parent-teacher open house, Principal 
Porter and teachers from the 3efferson School showed videotapes of the ECRI 
program in action. *The 50 parents who had come to the open house were very 
approving, though the teachers* comments lacked some*of the energy end 
enthusiasm they had shown earlier' for ECRI. To one observer, they gave the 
impression that ECRI*was pretty routine. > 

The • superintendent did not approve Sam Potter's request for summer 
training funds; instead, the summer budget was to, be $1000 for ' all the 
elementary schools. After lebrnmg, tHUs, Porter and Hartwel v is ited 
the superintendent in mid-May to ask foryextra training money* Hartwell* 
reacted to this visit with annoyance: 
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* * 

.The superintendent is always crying to get more money, and 
he never has enough mon^y, and I don't believe th?t there is 
any commitment from the central office towards this program «. 
I think the teachers here Tiave just really put themselves * * 

out in working to paKe this program go, and I see. them 
getting very little encouragement or acknowledgement fran 
the central office. Also, I feel a little ripped off, 
since I keep forcing more and raore project money into the 
adoption, and they keep weaseling out of their share. 

By the middle of Kay most of the meetings of the decision-making 
group were concerned with the nature of the evaluation, how complete the 
results needed to be, and what the school committee myjht want, with them. 
They were beginning to be small rumbles of discord. For *exanple^ at the 
end of a meeting in mid-Kay, one person brought up the idea of dissolving 
the decision-making group. The other 'members responded to this suggestion 
with alarm, since to them the Ofc was the program. Nevertheless, small 
indications of waning commitment appeared: half the teachers did not want to 
take one day in the second summer for advance^ training, requesting instead 
a free day, during the fallowing school year. * * ■ 

In early June, the last big meeting was held, and HartwelTgave them 
the results from the evaluation of student performance. The results were 
mixed, which did nothing to restore the waning enthusiasm of the teachers. 
In general, the year ended with plans by most teachers to stay in Porter f s 
all-ECRI school. Superintendent Borio showed little inclination to widen the 
adoption of the program beyond Jeffersoo School j and, in, the other schools, 
the adoption of Wiscon' Design had been met tfitn lukewarm acceptance at best. 
, "Given the chance, most of them'would drop it tomorrow," noted, the field 
agent. » * * 

THE SECOND iFPLEHENTATIOfYEAR 

Reductions in force -and the closing of the two small schools admin- 
istered by Principal Porter caused a number of teacher transfers for the 
1978-79 school year. Five teachers who had not yet used ECRI were given a 

week's training over the summer. / 
* . 

Some of the new teachers ran into problems implementing ECRI. The 
DHG attempted to identify these teachers and then to provide them with 
materials or other assistance as needed. The informal support networks among 
teachers and the more systematic assistance of the OMG were sufficient to 
resolve most implementation problems in the first month of school. 

* * * 

The parent 3 on the OMG also attempted to address the teachers 1 need 
for more assistance in the classroom during ECRI instruction. They recruited 
f parent volunteers in unprecedented numbers (around 25) to assist teachers 
with the ECRI program. Parents helped make materials and served as aides in, 
the classroom during activities such as testing which require more adult 
Supervision than one teacher can provide. 
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Three changes that fall were welcomed by teachers. Temporary walls 
were finally installed" in the open classrooms, thus cutting down on the noise 
/ron oral recitation and giving the teachers a place to hang their charts of 
student progress. Also, in November, Bono left the district to assume a new 
superintendency. / 

The greatesC titfon to teachers was the discovery of /fchort cXits" in 
ECRI that reduced the workload to some extent. The ECRl trainers who 
provided supplementary training were more lenient than * the \ trainers from 
the year before and allowed fpore revisions in the ECRI method. Although 
£he Jefferson, School teachers maintained what v they called a Ydoctrinaire" 
approach, many, scheduled fewer tests and individual conferences with stu- 
dents. 

_ — • 

After the first month's effort to help teachers new to ECRI, the* 
teacher representatives on the DHG turned their attention to disseminating 
^information about the program. Faculty members attended conferences in 
various parts of the state, making presentations about their experiences 
* with the federally folded project. The parent members, in contest, found 

themselves less useful than m the two preceding years and participated in 
only a few meetings. As the year ended, one parent announced she was leav- 
^ ing the group for good* # . 

RESULTS OF THE PROJECT 

The reading program improvement effort in the Jefferson School is a 
clear case of successful implement at 10/1 of an educational innovation. The 
almost 'textbgok manner in which the original year's work was carried out was 
threatened by the strike^ however, the Jefferson School was much more socially 
integrated than the majority of schools in the town, and withstood the strain 
of the strike as a cohesive unit. Since the principal was strongly identi- 
fied with ECRI and known to be at odds with his own superintendent, the 
^ school-agamst-the-world unity of the* Jefferson School saved the program. 
Yet that same adversarial relationship with the upper administration contri- 
buted to the containment of the innovation, despite the hard work of the 
teachers qqd the successful implementation of ECRI. Whether a new super- 
intendent would find ECRI worthy of introduction at other district schools 
remained to be seen. v 

The ECRI approach had its drawbactfs: it was exhausting, at least at 
first, for teachers, and had the potential to become boring for both teachers 
and students. I Nevertheless, its implementation at the Jefferson School 
appeared to have had a number of positive effects. One was increased parent 
involvement, starting with parent representation on the DHG 'and continuing 
with parent volunteer help in fhe classroom. This achievement was notable, 
given the hostility of the community to its schools. 

Lessening of .hostility was largely attributable to the improvement 
noted by many parents in their children's -spelling, handwriting, fend reading 
habits. (Some credit would also have to be given to the open houses for 
0 parents, held in the first and second years of implementation, and to arti- 
cles in the newspapeV, which appeared several times a year.) Moreover, the 
junior" high school teachers were finding that incoming Jefferson students~had 
above average skilrQ in spelling and handwriting. As word spread, the 
•school's reputation in the corrimuoity was beginning to improve. 

* 
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DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 



(1) Jhe Jefferson "project operated under incredible, handicaps, e.g., penny- 
pinching coamunity, teachers* strike, poor relations with the district 
office, etc. Nevertheless, its reading improvement program woFfced. 'What 
were the key factors in Jefferson's success? 

(2) An external resource person in a school change effort has a difficult 
job. This person must help the staff to clarify and sol>e educational 
problems while maintaining a profile low enough to encourage local 
ownership of the process and product. WaS the field agent, in this case 
effective? Why? Contrast her strategies and tactics with those used by 
the f|pld agent for Bell Elementary. ^ 

(5) Suppose you had been Principal Porter at the time the teachers called 
the-ir strike. Would you have sided with the teachers, shown allegiance 
to the district, or taken an even-handed approach? bfhat are thte pros and 
cons of each alternative? 

(4) Whether to focus on utilizing ja rational problem-solving process, on 
adopting a suitable educational product, or on some combination of the 
two is often a ditasma in school ^K&nge programs. The Jefferson teachers 
were impatient with the slow process of defining 9 .probleuTBecaus^they 
wanted to get on with choosing a product. Why do you think that this 
push to product selection occurs? How important is it to refine the 
problem statement before dealing with Solution selection? 

» \ 

(5) Identify what yotrxOrra*der to be the major "turning point" in this case, 
i.e. , the event or circumstance that made ±he difference between success 
and. failure. • * ' 
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CHAPTER 12 

OGDEN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

- Peter Desmond 
Karen Seashore Louis- 
Diane KelJ « „ * 



A poor school climate stood in the way of innovation at Ogden Juni or 
High, even though most teachers agreed that something needed to be done to 
help the school's low-achieving students. Jh&-main problem was that half 
of Ogden' s students were reading at least two grades below grade level and 
could not comprehend their study assignments* Despite the obvious urgency 
of this v situation, the teachers were too discouraged by the school's poor 
teaching conditions, and by what they perceived^as the uncaring attitude of 
the district, to make any great changes on their own initiative. 



With the" help of an external change agent, these barriers were 
overcome, and a program to teach * reading , in* th% content aqgs was adopted. 
New obstacles then arose in the form of increased bad feelings toward the 
administration during negotiation of the teachers' contract and towaVd the 
.school's reading program coordinator, who was*s£en as an ally of the admin- 
istration. Nonetheless, still o'ther critical fevents helped heal the divi- 
sions among the staff and breathed new life into the change effort. To 
explain how thjA^ came about, it is necessary to say something about Ogden's 
early history and the conditions in the school distritrt when Ogden was 
constructed, ; *>• 

* - .* 

Midland, where Ogden Jupior High was located, was a large western 
city. Its economy was balanced, offering employment in the retail trades, 
( government service, manufacturing, timber, and construction. But if the 
city's economy was generally healthy, its school system was 'not. Kidland 
school district, already hampered by a declining fiscal base, was jolted by 
the failure of a tax levy in 1972. - ' * 

♦ 

One of p the first schools to suffer was Ogden, then under construc- 
tion. To save money, district officials ordered several alterations in the 
building design and cut back on the school's equipment and supplies. As a 
result, the first day of school in -the fall pf 1973 was chaotic, and the 
1 J350 students packed into too few classrooms had to share sca.rce materials. 
Conditions hardly improved that year; Ogden's teachers came to realize that 
the central administration wa£ leaving them tt> fend for themselves. .The 
teaofcfrs began to call Ogden the "stepchild" of* the district. The hostility 
toward the district whic h Oqde rTs teachers developed so eai+y in the school's 
history maintained itself oyer the years. 

» ■ * 

Ogden had been designed as an open educatiOTT~3CTusol. Since the school 
was. swamped with students, mpny of whom were of low socioeconomic status, 
the open education plan soon proved to be a failure. The school developed 
a reputation for being educationally poor, and as a result the worst students 
in the district were often sent there. By 1976 shrinking enrollments had 
brought the number 6f students down to 850 and had reduced classroom crowding; 
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nevertheless, the new principal, ordered a change to the traditional classroom 
format* 

Hore than that would have to be done to solve the school's problems. 
Tests given to all students in Septevrfaer 1976 showed that half of Ogden' s 
/ students were reading at least two grades below grade level* .MoSt^pf the 
school's 40 teachers had" redesigned their lessons to take into account 
their students' low reading ability, but the students seemed unmotivated 
and responded with lit£le enthusiasm. Although two special reading pro- 
grams existed at the school, they served too few students to m^ke much 
of a difference. p 

If the teachers st Ogden had expected any help from the district 
administration, they were disappointed* Since 1973 the district had been 
considering revisions to the curriculum of its schools, but results were 
limited* In that year the superintendent of schools had charged Jean 
Napier, the district reading consultant, with the responsibility of revis- 
ing the district's reading program* She organized committees of teachers 
and administrators and worked with them until the spring of 1974; at that 
time, she presented the committees' proposals' to the district administra- 
tion* The administration rejected the plan for the secondary schools* 
Napier then formed a new committee which, innate 1974, submitted a new 
plan* It called for volunteer teachers from each junior and senior high 
to attend workshops where they >*auld be trained in reading in the content 
areas* These teachers would then return to their buildings to train mem- 
bers of their departments* 

Although this plan was accepted by the district administration, only 
one workshop was held during the 1975-76 school year. Negotiations with 
the teachers' union were coming up, and administrators wanted to avoid the 
touchy issue of inservice time. There was littte. pressure from secondary 9 
teachers to implement the plan, since the A woula not bd jeimbufsed for" 
the time they devotejd to training or being traced* In the spring of 1976 it 
» was further decided to organize reading committees in each junior and senior 
high school to oversee the m-school training. But the political— situation 
lh the district continued the same, slowing the process of ^improving- the p 
reading curriculum in Ogden and the other secondary schools* 

A STIMULUS FOR CHANGE 

That June word reached the district of a new project to help schools 
select validated educational products to ?solve school problems* Bernadette 
Hynn, the project's field agent, was located in one of the state's^inter- 
mediate service districts* In August she met with an assistant superintendent 
for the Midland school district and with Jean Napier, the reading 'consultant, 
to explain the project and answer questions* Both the assistant superintend 
denfc^and Napier were quite interested in the problem-solving process described 
by the field agent* This, more than thft-possibility of finding a product to 
match their needs, influenced Ihem to: recownend the project to their superiors. 

The Midland district personnel felt that the project should be 
directed at the junior high school level and should focus on reading in the 
content areas. They saw no conflict with the already existing district 
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reading project; the decision making group (DMG) required for the RDU project 
would sinply r^riace the reading committee in th^^sefflOT chosen. Jean Napier 
was chosen as contact person in the district, and she set about organizing a 
* meeting with all seven junior .high school principals m order to choose/ a 
site school. ' 

Bernadette Wynn and Jean 'Napier met with the principals m late 
September. Though the principals were interested in the project, they wanted 
to know how much time would be required of teachers. '.Wynn explained that she 
could not give a specific answer to this question. With' contract negotia- 
tions still ongoing ,v five of the seven principals expressed unwillingness to 
impose a time-consuming activity on their teachers. 

In the following weeks, the reading consultant conferred further, wUh 
principals and settled on *6g<jen as the most likely candidate. JSiveri the 
general mood at Ogden, it 'was not at all clear that the teachers would 
support the idea, so the field agent offered to meet with the Ogden. facul ty 
and conduct interviews to sound out their feelings. In mid-November Wynn 
interviewed 20 of the 38 staff members. She found the teachers skeptical 
about the support that might be obtained from the district administration and 
critical of their principal's leadership ability^ yet they were well aware 
that Ogden needed some 7 kind of reading program, The fieTd* agent concluded 
that the project had a good chance of success in Ogden. 

THE PROJECT BEGINS 

All the Ogden staff assembled in late November to learn what parti- 
cipation in the project would involve.. After Bernadette Wynn explained the 
project** s goals and procedures, Jean Napier pledged the district's support^ 
for the effort. Although the teachers expressed doubt that the district 
would actually support their efforts, they wanted to do something— any th ing~ 
to solve the reading problem at the school. The vote to participate* was 
unanimous. The Ogden principal then announced that three teachers had been 
selected for the DMG and asked for two more volunteers. 

> 

The first 6MG meeting followed in two weeks' time. The tone of that 
meeting was enthusiastic. The participants, who included four teachers, 
the principal, the reading consultant, and the field agent, decided on a 
series of surveys to ascertain th^ feelings of teachers, parents, and 
students. The DMG agreed to meet/lagain in January fco discuss the results 
of the surveys. 

« 

^The January meeting, a full -day workshop, was quite productive. 
After a review of survey results, work began on formulating a concise problem 
statement. Wynn distributed information on the problem-solving process 
and on the pool of R&D products available from the RDU project. At the 
group's February meetir\g, another full-day affair, members completed the 
problem statement, drafted a seT of "criteria for selecting R&D products, 
and spent* a considerable amount of time discussing how to involve parents 
and students in the process. 
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The problems identified by^ the DHG included: 



1. Student attitudes— "There is a lack of motivation, m 
-need for rewards, dependence on teachers/* 

2. Student abilities— "Students csnnot follow directions, 
^\ cannot get the main concept or idea, do not know what 

words <nean, cannot express themselves, effectively, can- 
not read well or spell." 

i 3» Teacher i0volvement--"Teachers.want to do something/ 
but do not know what ta do. Thejj find it difficult 
to meet the tade range, of student abilities. They 
cannot cover "the jxfcessary material in subject 
matter and work on reading skills as well." 
c i 
4. Community-parent involvement— "There is none J* 

Between meetings, the teschers on the DHP nade » effort to inform 
other teachers in their depsrtments about the groups activities. Grade- 
level and departmental meetings were held at different points in 'the problem- 
solving process, despite s lafclf of effective support on the part of the 
principal. **s. „ ^ 

After the February .meeting, »s student sdvisory group was established 
to represent stucfent opinion. Although DMG members interviewed a number of 
parents to learn their views, no parent representatives ever joined the DMG; 
a few parents attended individual meetings. Thus, the goal Of involving as 
^many constituencies as possible was only partially achieved. 

The DMG met once a month for the rest of the semester to review 
product descriptions and films. By April the group felt th£t two products, 
the Intenfrrve-fleading Improvement Program (IRIP) from Chicago and the Right 
to Read program in San Diego, best met its selection criteria*' Both contri- 
buted to students' positive self-concept, involved materials that were 
stimulating and easily used, and provided for diagnosis of problems and 
appropriate instruction. Since both were suited for use in many content 
areas, they would involve as many teachers as possible in reading instruction. 
And either progran was compatible with parent involvement, a goal which the 
DHG still hoped to achieve. 

• * 
The group turned to a detailed examination of the twp products. As 
part of- this effort, Hynn arranged conference calls with the product de- 
velopers in Chicago and San Diego. After j the conference calls and further 
review of £he written materials, the DHG decided against IRIP, deeming it too 
difficult to adapt to the Dgden cjontext. IRIP also seemed to lack sn adequate 
training program. The DHG submitted its choice of S*n Diego Right to Read to * 
the faculty, which approved the group's decision. m . 

IMPLEMENTATION DELAYED . , 

To implement the ?tfiT^iego^product , the Ogden school .would need a * 
fail-time reading coordinator. Thus Napier and Hynn scheduled a meeting in 
late May to present their. case to the district's r administrators. 9 Their 
preparations were in vsin, however, since the superintendent did not attend, 
even though he had been invited. S^nce only he had the power, to authorise 
the hiring of an additional: staff member, 3e'an Napier concluded thfrt the 
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district had no intention of supporting the progrqrf at Ogden Junior Hi§h ta 
School. Napier had found the distribt administration difficult to deal with 
during the lest few years, end for her this meeting was thfc last straw. /She 
submitted her resignation from the post of district reading consultant, 

** 

At this paint the prospects for implementation <5| San Diegp Right tp- 
Head seemed bleak, but 8ernadette Wynp wa§ unwilling to gfvce* up. Later in 
the summer 'she wrote a strongly wofded Tetter to the superintendent. She 
stressed that in order for the San Diego Right to Read program to.be supcess- 
ful at Ogden a full-time staff member must be h i red. to implement it. She 
also reminded the superintendent of hi^ earlier agreement to cooperate with 
the projects efforts in Midland. t The superintendent promised to look 
closely into the matter in the fall,. when the district would have a new 
reading consultant artd, Ogden Junior High a new principal. Soon Valerie 
Sullivan, a program development specialist with the district, was appointed 
as the distr ict's^reading consultant. After the problem at Ogden was brought # 
to her at tent ion ,by Bernadette Wynn, she managed to convince the administra- 
tion to approve the new position. £y that time, however, tj?e various district 
teachers with reading backgrounds were already placed in other schools. As a 
consequence, it was p late w October before the post of reading coordinator at 
O^den was filled. The ne$ coordinator was Deborah Olan, a reading specialist 
who had jnoved to'Midland during the summer. 

The Og'den teachers wejfe quite surprised when they, learned that the 
post had beer) approved by the district administration. While the search for 
• a reading coordinator was tfeing conducted, Bernadette Wynn met with the new 
i principal, talked with Ogden teachers, and generally tried .to maintain the 
project's momentum despite the delay. When Olan final ly -assumed her posi- 
tion, she spent herr^Tirst few weeke on the job read mg^bout San Diego 
Right to Read, planning wifh Bernadette Wynn and Valerie Sullivan, and % 
meeting district and school administrators. She also conducted a round of 
interviews with Ogden teachers. In November she flew to, San Diego to see the 
product in action but came b3£k disappointed. The developer of San Diego 
Right to Re'ad was no^ longer with the- d istr ict , and the teacher who was noy 
in. charge of the prog ram' gave her a tour of cla_ssrooms but did not train her 
in Right to fteacJ techniques. * . 

When she got -back, Olan began £o put togeth^f a reading program for 
'the Ogden school. She received little help from^the district adminis- 
tration. In her wordsj all Jniey gave tjer were "nods of approval."' ih e 
- principal, was also n^f to the school, knqw less than she about how to 
qrgdfiize the reading program. however, tie was supportive of' the idea and 
v met JJ&gularly with Olan and with one teapher. This so-called ^advisory 
group" of three sofffi supplanted thfc larger DMG. Some of the teaching staff, 
who felt they had lost ownership of the project, ^reacted with resentment. 

.* X ~Q ' ^ 

With so little support from within the district, Olan was especially 
grateful "for the help she received from Bernadette Wynn* The fie^d_ agent 
helped her to develop an implementation plan for Ogden, 'which she presented 
to the full faculty and to the district administration in December. Since no 
'ope Nobjected to the plan, sh$ felt it had met with general approval. However, 
^whenishe started apflroadhing individual "teachers and asking^ them to get 
involved in implementation, they, began citing reasons why they personally 
could not participate in the project.,. 
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'CHANGES '8EG I NjAL THOUGH RE5ISTAN6&j£R0WS * ' , •• 

i 

AmI Despite the 'teachers' puzzlmg,*reaction, implementation begaa in 
January 19J8 w\th a "positive image workshop" .for the faculty and the students. 
In*February a "itead-In ff program begari in th$ school. For a half hour*eact^ 
Friday, 'everyone in .the Ogden school buildirtg— teachers, students, admin-' 
. istratorsT and cuStpdial hel£ — spent a half hour reading silently. . This 

p-r^ £ -coijponent of Ogden project ^received a lot of publicity, thanks largely ta 
the 6ff^t&*<ff Valerie Sullivan, . and did *much to improve the -image of the, 
Ogden school l/V £h§ comrourfity . *fhe rest of the project, in contrast, ran 
« ? into serious problefcs. • >. • 

] ? . Jrfhen^Olan drew up her implemfentation plan in December 1977, ^he hatfTVv- 

hoped* tc* begin with The language arts jand social studies departments yand \ 
tp expand the program tq.one or two other departments by March 1978. yThe 
planned approach had to be abandoned when ffeH teachers in the language arts 
and *sfi£i&l studies departments agreed to use Right to Read in thcu^clsss- 
rooflffijftjhe language* aris department, in particular, , was a center "of op- 
posing to Right t& Read, .since it was being, stripped of the* responsibili- 
ty for teaching reading in the> schjjpi. The favorable publicity surrounding 
the.JJead-Ig Thade Be.tsy Hubbard, the -department head, jealousy and" Olan waa 
m unsuccessful in getting het to cooperate. ^ ^ 

- , Profes-siQnal jealousy^ was not the only "caused of resistance. Contract^* 

negotiations wrth the- district wexe stal led creating tension between 
"\ teachers end administrators*. Although Olan was on a teacher's contract, 

■© she. found teachers Jumping .her with fehe administration; nevertheless, |he 

>l Arefused to join the teachers* union,! saying--tnat she did not believe in 
strikes. . It djd not help that her.'office wag located irt the administra- 
■ - 4 ^M lve area of * the school buildinJ,^or that Shg*was regularly introduced 
along* with the t administrators at- Qprent Aeacher meetings. 



9 * t District funding for the Right to # Read* project was plso becbmingjja 

- problem. When Midland school district, signed the contract to join thOu" 
project^ in 1976,, the district administration had agreed to sptend a certain)^ 
amount on materials andon training. The district administration complied 
with the 'cofifcract to a point, paying for film strips and, low-vocabulary 
^ writlen materials for the various classrooms. Th* distnc&also paid for a 
* ^ seoond visit to San Diego; this visit w^s made xj\ May 1978 by the principal 
and two teachers- However, the adqunistratioh, was not eager to fund a major ^ 
training event for all Ogden teachers, and finally offered the teachers only 
five dollars a day to attend* a two-day workshop in August. The school's 
teachers considered this*offer an "insult." Only 12 attended tlje workshop. 
. . . . ■ / - 



Jhe.b^lk of the training that occurred during 1977-78 took place in 




was # neces$a£y for ite implementation. Indeed, sinj?e the numerowjbrochures 
prepared .in San Diego tended to bd up-tempoand ii^pi rational w£her than 
'detailed and descriptive of the program^tfairuTfck was all the mope essential. 
Deborah Olan sometimes visited classrooms to deal with the students ditectly; 
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for instance | she trained students in nbte-taking techniques". More often, 
she would confer witK a teacher, make; suggestions as to techniques («for 
instance, ditfect.ed reading assignments>, or present redfcntly arrived materi-^ 
als. On the whole, teachers were critical of her training efforts, which 
they did not find helpful, and jof hex lack of folldW-up£ - ' ' 

Those teachers who cooperated with 01an did so to varying degrees. 
^Natfjpn Glover, a social studies* teacher, participated enthusiast icaliyi, 
He initiated his own Read-In,* and fac a half hdur a week the students in 
his classes could read anything at all. He alsb set up a paperback library . 
in his classroom (eventually most teachers did thisl. Some of the materials, 
obtained with Right to flead funds, were virtually comic books. Glover 
began the semester by introducing the course textbook and showing the 
students hew'to use the table of contents and index; he also gave therrt 
an outline/w rtow to skim-read. As a further result of his Right to Reacf 
ttaining^/ie began to write more vocabulary words on the blackboard. 

Though Glover tpund his entire teaching style affected by the 'Right 
to Read program, his case was exceptional. Other teachers chose only a few 
items from the smorgasbord of possible activities offered by Right to Read, 
and they did not always persist in their efforts, I By November 1978 a gloomy 
Deborah Olan estimated that just 3 or 4 of the 35 teachers were partici- 
pating with any enthusiasm. 



In other resects , the project sefemed to be growing; a positive- 
image .course for eighth graders was introduced, the student advisory com- 
mittee , continued to r meet onc£ a month, a parent advisory committee was 
organized, a math 4ab was instituted in the fall of 1978, and plans were 
f dravflV up to introduce the Right to Read program io other junior highs in 
Midland. r But at least some of this progres? was illusory. In imitation 
of' the math lab %n San Diego,, the mathj*lab ^at Ogden had bfeen intended as 

• a resource center to which students from regular classrooms Would come for 

* short periods of individualized instruction. In fact, the lab was beincj 
taught as a class for low achievers, u&ing whole-group instructional tech- 

I* niques, and many of the materials^used were not those developed in San 
Diego. ■ * 

, m ^The \ontinu^ng resentment of ^ Betsy Hubbard, head of the language, 
arts department, effectively sabotaged plans to open a reading lab in the 
fall of 1978. Instead, the reading coordinator set up .reading classes with 
a series of materials called "Be a Better Reader/ 1 C Ogden teachers expressed 
a low op^nion a of the quality of this series.) 'Another of Olan's ideas was 
to ^transform study hall periods into study skills groups* This plan was 
opposed by mtet of the teachers assigned to monitor study halls as well as by 
tfie student^^Jho had chosen study hall instead of an elective* 

Although student attitudes and behavior seemed better, especial ly 
after Read-Ins, "at le3§1f some improvement w^s attributed to tW continuing 
drop in enrollment at Ogden. There were now 650 students,, a 40 percent drop 
frbm the hectic opening year of 1973. Certainly the teachers* attitudes had 
mot mellowed; as ot the winter of 1979 they were working without a contract* 
pending the conclusion of the negotiations. The project seemed adrift, and 
teacher gossip "had it that Olan might resign or be tjjjnsferred to a district- 
level position.' \ ^ 
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THE PROJECT TRANSFORMED 

4 

Several dramatic events turned the project around anrf made it 'a 
success. As the 1920*79 school year ended, both the principal and the. 
reading coordinator, left Ogden. -Ulan joined the staff of a local college. 
Betsy Hubbard, head of the language arts department, y^as appointed to Qlan'a 
post. Hubbard wasr. respected by many of the teaching staff, who had sympa-. 
thized^with her during her feyd with Olan. Although the position of reading 
coordinator would be half-time for 1979-80, few mourned the, change in perc- 
sonnel. m • 

• kx > * 

Even more momentoua was the 27-day teacher strike' that rocked the 
district in September 1979. The strike had been long awaited and proved 
quite acrimonious, leading to the resignation of the superintendent. 
Although teachers won pay raises, the meager provisions for mservice 
time (16 hours a year) remained unchanged. Even so, the psychological 
effect on ^the teachers at Ogden was significant. The*te&chers emerged , 
from the strike as a cohesive unit, (all but two had struck^>fftti hagh * 
morale. Among the results were mont^y teacher socials and increased 
communication among teachers and between departments. Now that Olan was 
gone, more teachers were favorably disposed to the Right Jto Read^ > p ro g ram > 
and they devoted their renewed energies to making it work. * 

the math lab joined the Read-In' program in the front rank of project 
success stories. The two teachers running it essentially developed the lab 
on their own, though the district did subsidize two field visits they made 
to other sites. The teachers began to individualize the instruction offered 
in the lab, with very favorable results: * up, to one-half of the previously 
low T achievmg students were brought noarly up to grade level. The success 
of the math lab created a good deal oK interest in starting a reading lab, 
although Betsy Hubbard, the new r&ading coordinator, did not move to do this. 
She believed that only a full-time reading teacher could take on so demanding 
a task. In the meantime, the unpopular reading course "Be a Better Reader" 
filled at least paj^of the need. 

The school 3 librarian added her support to the Right to Bead project. 
Overlooked in the previous year by Oeborah Olan, she became active in 1979* 
BO and witji Hubbard's help initiated several programs: a book fair that 
sold $700 worth of books, mainly to Ogden students, and a two-mdnth program 
called "Calendar Clue." The latter program called for students to dhswer a 
question by using reference materials - in the library. A Clue was posted each 
day uitil a- student found the answer; the prize was a book certificate. The 
librarian estimated that students were checking out 10 percent more books 
than in the previous year, probably as a. result of Right to Read. 

Mo^t teachers remembered Olan 's ^training efforts as fairly useless. 
In an attempt to avoid 01an*«s mistakes, Betsy Hybbard conducted training 
only when requested. Since the district continued its tight-budget policy 
and refused to pay for ins&rvice training, the staff development aspects of 
Right to Read were almost completely abandoned. Nevertheless, up. to 40 
percent of ,the faculty now claimed to be using Right to Read techniques in 
their classrooms. Some simply paioVmore attention to vocabulary and provided 
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a better overview of. the class reading assignments. Others did much more. 
One science teacher completely restructured his curriculum intp ^four levels 
of reading competency and individualized all his testing, at an enormous cost 
,in time. A few teachers planned to wait until a reading lab was set up be- 
fore they would make arty grfeat effort to teach 'read 1/15 in.their oym coursejfT^ 

Other components of the Right to Read program at Ogden were retained 
from the previous year. These included the posit ive- image workshops for 
teachers and students* and the posit ive-irnage course for eighth graders. New 
in l?79*was a tcitonrig program that sent ninth graders to elementary schools 
to 'tutor younger students;. 

An outcome not entirely foreseen when, the project began wa$ that the 
effort at Ogden would spread. t,o other Schools. This is exactly what 
happened in 1979-80; three other junipr high schools adopted parts of the San 
Diego Right to Read program, including the Read-In, the math lab, and posi*. * 
trve* linage workshops for stu^nts &nd staff. Half-time reading coordina- 
tors in each of these schools organized the activities and did some mservice 
training of content area teachers.* These positions were urged on the district 
by Valerie Sullivan, the district reading consultant,* ^nd Represented a sub- 
stantial increase m district level commitment to heading programs. However, - 
the Ogden staff continued to want a^ full-time staff member to organize a 
reading lab, and all of them signed a letter to the superintendent asking him 
to create such a pos^ion. / , 

, One thing that was lost during the troubled history of the project 
at Ogden was the initf&l interest in the problem-solving p&ec3ss itself. 
Changes initiated from the bottom up were rare" in Midland, and the suc- 
cessful efforts of the Ogden DMG did not go unnoticed elsewheVe in the 
district. However, the DMG was effectively dismantled by the end of 1977, 
and in a few years thfere were no administrators left in the district who 
had worked on the problem-solving effort. Nevertheless, though the process 
might not be repeated, the San Die^o" Right to Read program appeared to be a 
permanent addition to the schooj and the district. * 

V 
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^DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

(1) A major concern of the social systems perspective is the school's readi- 
ness for change. Not all resistance ean be dismissed as irrational or 
reactionary. Thus, the Odgen faculty's feeling" of powerlessness to 
improve the reading program, discouragement over the persistence of poor 
teaching conditions, and resentment at the district's indifference to 
their problems seemed to indicate a legitimate lack of readiness to 
lixiextake a change effort. Yet this b faculty achieved success* Why? 

(2) The lack of active support at the district^level for the Ogden project 
was a major problem. The superintendent v resisted hirinb a full-time 
redding coordinator, offered inadequate funding for tyatenals and train- 
ing, and generally failed to get behind the school's effaces. All the 
district gave were "nods of approval." Whpt, if- anything, could have 
been done*to obtain more active district* sujiport? 

(3) Suppose that Jean Napier had not resigned, her post and. had been an 
active participant; for the duration of the project. What impacts might 
this alternative scenario have had on *the decision-making process or 
implementation of Sah Diego Right to Read? 

(4) M It is marvelous to talk about a rational process of decisionmaking, 
where you* identify a problem and select the most appropriate solution 
after getting all the facts, but how often does a principal or teacher 
have the,Ume for such luxuries? Something always happens-*-f%achers go 
out on strike, the school board wants better discipline, f or you get 
distracted by the normal demands of running the schools— ?and you haveito 
act fast. Educators have to mak$ fast, intuitive decisions under pres- 
sure." Based on your reading of the cases to this pouit, h<jw would you 
respond to this statement? 

« * » * * 

(5) Identify what ybu consider to be the major "turning point" in this case, 
i.e., the event or circumstance that made thB difference between success 
and failure. 
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CHAPTER 13 
GALAXY* HIGH SCHOOL* 
* . Richard I. A rends 

• a v • * 

In thfc latter half of the 1970s, -Galaxy. High School initiated a 
change program which would affect teaching methods in several of its depart- 
ments, including English, social studies, Path, and science. . The change 
program persisted jdespite a series of disturbing, though unrelated, events: 
a parents 1 revolt against tbe principal and the superintendent, "teacher 
<frenissals due to declining enrollments, a threp-week teachers', strike, and 
the resignation of a key, staff" member. The site's experience illustrates the 
importance of strpng internal ancl external leaders and of a. widely shared 

^ belief in the need for change* 

Galaxy High School was in Summit City, a city of 80,000 located in a 
western state. Summit City had received* numerous awards for quality of 
living, and its citizens, interested in preserving that quality, wexe aj*are 
of environmental issues. The local .eoonomy .was -healthy* A wood, products 
industry, supplemented by tourism and various small, clean industries, kept 
unemployment low* The city's* population, which grew moderately duTiog the 
1960s, stabilized in the following decade, and school ejfrollment began to 
decline year by year. 

"* ' * . 

Many teachers in the district received* their degrees from a presti- 
gious university located in the city; many alsQ continued te attend night and 
summer classes. District staff prided themselves on being innovative; 
educators from other parts of the state regarded Summit City as a pace 
setter. „ The* district's young Superintendent, who came to Summit City in 
1973, increased the rate of change in the ^schools. * He reorganizfftfsthe 
central office, instituted new procedures for .rotating and transferring 
principals, set up alternative schools and community schools, and introduced 
open attendance!. policies. * 

In a time of falling enrollments "and rising costs, the increased^ p$ce 
of change in the district .could be expected to meet resistance from cfeme 
people. Nowhere was this more likely to happen than in North Summit, the 
part of town in which Galaxy High^School was located. North Summit was once 
a rural area, but had siqce been absorbed into Summit City. Many of its, 
residents still looked to the lumber industry outside the c^ty for their 
, livelihood, though an equal number worked downtoWh* The area tended to be 
„ more suspicious of social programs and government spending than the rest of 
Summit City. Over the years, North Summit voters had supported conservative 
school board members and rejected levies and 1 bond issues with some regularity* 

Galaxy's 1200 students* reflected ttje socioeconomic mix of the' North 
Summit area* Eighteen percent were from poor frffoilies? judging by free-lunch 
. figures, a slightly higher percentage than the city-wide average. Although 
absenteeism was higher at Galaxy, the school qas less troubled by vandalism 
**than were t he tfther schools in Summit City* Reading; sqores for Galaxy 
Students placed the school in the 64th percentile nationally; the district- . 
wide percentile ranking was six points higher. 
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If the school's reading program left something to be desired 1 the same 
could not be said of its. athletic program* Galea's teams had won numerous 
state championships during the 1970s* Galaxy had a reputation in Summit City 
as a "jock" school , and there were rumors of an "academic vs* athletics" 
.split among its 78 certified staff* 

* " COMPATIBLE AND CONVENIENTLY LOCATES 

9 

The Summit City school district was divided into four administrative 
regions* It was the curriculum specialist for the North Summit region, Frank 
Hyatt, who ficst learned of a new federally funded project to help schools 
improve their reading programs* He had attended a talk given by Sarah Volpe, 
the project's field agent, who was employed by the regional educational 
service district. Volpe was cqnducting meetings across the state to inform 
educators of the existence of the federal project* tfyatt alerted his super* 
intendent and kept in touch with Volpe, who wanted to choose a district in 
the Summit City area to participate in the project. ♦ 
' s * 

Two other # distr,icts were in ttte running, but they were both in 
isolated rural areas* As the deadline for selecting a site neared, Volpe, 
inclined more and more toward the Sirnmii City district, -which was Tocated 
much nearer to* he? headquarters. Tfenk Wyett continued to exptiess enthu-, 
siasrn. In late April 1977 Volpe extended a formal invitation to the super- 
intendent, asking . for the district's participation in the project, with 
Galaxy to serve as the site school* She cited "the interest and commitment 
the site school has expressed in the area of reading" as the reason for 
selecting the •school. 

Hyatt backed up her invitation with a memo on Hay 5. In it, he 
epeouraged^ the superintendent to approve the project, saying he was "excited 
yabout the opportunity because- it provides resources for a project that is in 
"'the planning stages at Galaxy High — a concerted effort to improve reading 
in the content 'areas*" The next day the superintendent sent a letter to the 
field agent stating the district's interest and willingness to fulfill all 
project commitments* He requested a meeting with the field agent and the 
project director, to be attended by relevant Galaxy staff* ^/\ 

The meeting Was held in late Hay 1977. The superintendent, the 
field agent, and the project director were all present, along with the 
regional curriculum specialist.* Representing Galaxy High School were Eugene 
> Booth, the principal, and Louis Forberg, head of the school's language arts 
department. These six persons reviewed the purposes of the project end the 
obligations of site schools* Then the superintendent and the director of the 
project signed a written agreement, making Galaxy a project site. 

QUICK AND DIRTY PLANNING 
• » 

Volpe visitetf .Galaxy twice between Hay and September of 1977. The 
major purpose of these visits was'-to meet with Hyatt and Forberg to discuss 
the formation of a local task force* Forberg, as head of the language arts 
department, would serve as task force chairman* Volpe, who considered the 
formation of the task force to be quito important, was pleased with the 
meetings. She wrote in her notes that she had "no difficulties," and that 
the meetings, "progressed extremely smoothly." 
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However, when the task force m£t for the first time in October, only 
five persons Here present: Volpe, Forberg, Hyatt, an elementary reading spec- 
ialist who would serve as a special consultant, and Susan Lee, the reading 
teacher at Galaxy High School * 'According to criteria established by the pro- 
ject, the group was imporperly comprised'* Noticeably absent were the prin- 
cipal, teachers from various departments in the school, and parents or com- 
munity representatives* Volpe would continue to feel concern that teachers 
were underrepresented and that the community was not represented at all. 
Nevertheless, this group of people was thereafter called the task force and 
little, if any, effort w&s made to expand or change the composition of the 
group to more closely fit the guidelines. 

At \\s October meeting, the task force made plans to conduct the 
needs assessment required by the project* They prepared the questionnaires 
and decided on a procedure for asking teachers about their current reading 
programs and instructional activities* forberg and Hyatt agreed to summarize 
the data from the districts testing program for use at the next meeting* 

When the task force met again in November, forberg and Hyatt had 
collected some survey information from teachers and had summarized, student 
test scores for the past several years. The information from teachers^ 
Confirmed that little was being done at Galaxy *to promote reading* The 
school had a reading laboratory that served as an elective for poor readers, 
t>ut few teathers reported helping student^ with vocabulary and reading skills 
in other classes. A seven-year profile of test scores showed that average 
reading scores for students in the 11th grade* at Galaxy had fluctuated from 
the 51st percentile in 1973 to a high of 70 in 1976, Scores for 1977 had 
been in the 64th percentile* After discussing this information the group 
identified the problems ahd priorities they wanted the project to addressv 
According to Volpe's notespof this meeting, the top priority was to "increase 
teachers* skills so that they could teach kids to read present materials in 
science, social studies, mathematics, and language arts. 1 ' 

Even though Volpe .did not say so to the group* she was a bit disturbed 
ut how quickly the problem identification work was done* Her concern was 
at the task force was using data to support preexisting goals Jot project 
nvolveibent* She noted privately that "the problem ^statement may be valid, 
but the assessment/decision-making process will not be f pure, Mf Louis 
forberg, the head of the language arts department, did not share the field 
agent's concern* In his mind, the problem was obvious from the beginning — 
the need to improve reading in the content areas — and the process *of es- 
tablishing criteria for solution selection was just "wheel spinning." 
* 

, SQUARE PEG, ROUND HOLE 

Although a problem statement was never really formalized, activities 
to select a solution began after the November meeting* Early in December, , 
Sarah Volpe went through 4 the project's knowledge base and identified some 
programs $he thought would fit the schbol's needs. A good number were 
elementary programs that she thought might be useful* She sent a list of 
possible programs to the head of the language arts department^ and to the' 
regional curriculum specialist, and then talked to each of them by phone* " 
She soon learned that forberg and Hyatt* were discussing the problems with 
members of the faculty * In the middle of January, however, she received 
a memo from^Forberg saying that there was nothing in the knowledge base, they 
could use* ' 
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Volpe was of course disappointed* bijt there was much truth to Forbferg 
and Hyatt's contention* To begin with* only 13 of 60 reading 'programs' in 
the project's knowledge base were developed for usfe with junior or senior 
high school Students* Furthermore, most of these programs >/ere designed 
for students with severe reading problems* Few ffflphasized reading in the 
content areas, the problem identified by Galaxy High School* 

.Volpe had attempted to compensate for this lack by encouraging the 
school and the task force, particularly Chairman Forberg, not to "overlook" 
the elementary programs in the knowledge base. She believed frpm her own 
trainipg in elementary reading that some of the elementary programs could 
be helpful* It must be conceded, however, that she badly wanted a "match" 
between* the school and an R&D outcbme. She regretfully communicated the 
task force's decision to the project staff, with a request that they con^- 
duct a special search for Galaxy* < * _ 

_ At this point the field agent decided to meet with Galaxy's prin- 

cipal, Eugene Booth* Although Principal Booth had been supportive and ac- 

-~tive in seeking the project for tus school, he had not attended either the 
October or the November task force meetings* Volpe was worried that he was 
not tfeing kept informed. of developments* Their meeting confirmed this 
suspicion* Principal % Booth was not aware of Forberg and Hyatt's decisions, 
exceptant a very general way* In fact, he had been doing some plffnmnc} on 
his own* He had secured a consultant* from 3 neighboring dfstnct who was 
experienced in setting up mservice programs thafUemphas ued reading in the 
content areas/* A bit dismayed at the principal's independent action, Volpe 
nonetheless agreed to pay the* consultant's fee and travel expenses out of 

project funds* * s 

> 

* ,The consultant," Laszlo Panofsky, came to Galaxy in February and 
spoke to members, of the faculty after school* Twenty-eight teachers, six 
department heads and the ^psincipal attended the talk, which was well re-' 
ceived* Also rri February, Volpe arranged for Susan Lee, the reading teacher 
at Galaxy, to attend a workshop on the San Jose Project (one of the programs 
that had been rejected eSrlie/). The-field agent hoped that the study and 
vocabulary guides and the parent-student materials in thns project might 
interest the Galaxy staff. * * 

<. * * 

Volpe was getting more and more ^worried about the site during this 
period of time* Their rejection of all the programs in the knowledge bank, 
the principal's independent action in securing a consultant, —the lack of 
community and broad faculty involvement, and, the fact that the task force had 
not met formally since November were signs that "not much was happening," 
She believed that the site had identified "rather global priorities" and that 
"a solution was governing the problem def init ion. ,f She also noted that 
Chairman Forberg was very much involved in other school activities. 

Volpe decided that she needed to take a more active stance, so she 
set up a meeting of the task force for March 3, 1978* She invited a program 
selection specialist from the project staff to discuss the project's knowledge 
base and to report the results of the special search that had been 1 conducted 
for Galaxy. On the agenda was development of selection criteria, something 
She had been "pestering" Forberg to do, without success* At the DMG meeting 

0 
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were Forberg, Wyat£, and Lee, The visiting specialist acknowledged that not 

•any programs existed at the secondary level/' In his words, "There are 

individual experts, but few Auctioning programs/ 1 He Suggested tha£ the San 

3ose Project was stj.ll a possibility and also recommended that they loojc into 

a program developed by Harold Herber of Syracuse, ^New York. * 

* ■* 

Both the program selection specialist and the field agent encouraged 
the task force to identify their problems more precisely and. to develop some 
criteria to guide their selection efforts. These suggestions were resisted; 
in fact, 6s the field agenr/subsequently reported, "The criteria were never 
developed except in a very hasty fashion by Chairman Forberg several months 
later to comply with my need to document that part of the process, However, 
two agreements came out of this meeting: the program selection specialist < 
4*ould continue to search for programs that would be suitable for use „at 
Galaxy, and someone from the school would visit the San Jose Project "in^ 
April. . 

A SERIES OF DELAYS 

When Ihe field agent and members of the task force got home that 
evening, thej were surprised by the headlines in the local paper: "Parents 
Seeking Principal's Removaf; Petitioners Claim Galfexy's LeadeTSoo Liberal. 11 
Principal ^oofeh, who was in his third year in the district, ,was being con- 
sidered by the school board for tenure, and a group representing about 50 
families, including officers of the Galaxy School Advisory Council, was* 
petitioning thdfc tenure be denied, 

-The -parents were dissatisfied with the principal V rather liberal 
attendance policies, bis student-centered rather thai academic-centered 
views, and his ways of dealing with discipline (some parents aid faculty 
thought he was too soft). Parents were influenced by a charge that hg was 
"anti-athletics," made by several popular coaches on the faculty, and by his 
image as a liberal eduQator chosen by the young superintendent. Many parents 
viewed the superintendent as someone who was mainly concerned with making 
kids feel good rather than making them achieve up to their abilities. All 
this occurred at a time when the superintendent was also being attacked for 
transferrng several high school 'principals in the district to junior highs 
the previous year. * * — 

¥ - 

During the spring of 1978,, task force members and the Galaxy faculty 
spent more energy dealing with the controversy than investigating the school's 
reading program. As Volpe reported in her .notes, 

Obviously Principal Booth's energies Were diverted*fco dealing 
with this, and so were Chairman Forberg's. The chairmaa was 
present at every meeting related to this issue. He was very 
much a defender of the principals work qt Galaxy and was a 
supporter of the principal professionally and personally. 

The head of the language arts department was not the only task force 
member to spcfak out fof the principal an public meetings. Susan Lee, the 
reading teacjier, was another of his defenders , # She*once»mentioned the 
principal's leadership in getting, the reading project for tfie school. Aside 
from this, the project had no part in the controversy. 
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In April, Volpe* s father died. Her temporary absence, coupled with 
the -extended controversy' around the principal, ensured that the task fore 
would. not meet. Wyatt did visit the San 3o§e Project when he w^s m the area 
on other business. Upon his return he reported that he was "unimpressed and 
could not really see anything going on." The teachers an San 3ose whp ha f 
thought had developed the program were gone, and hfi^ found l^ttle w to observe! 
and few people with whom to talk. x ^ V, 

^ In Hay, Forberg gave a report about the project to other department 
heads at Galaxy. He got them to agree to ask each teacher ,to_lnclude a. vo- 
cabulary list with their course goals for the following year. Forberg in- 
tended this as an effort to begin building faculty-wide commitment to the 
project. However, no further project activities occurred until midsummer. 
The task force had not met in months, a clear problem* statement still did not 
exist, |and no progress had been made toward formally selecting a solution. 

Instead, political issues and personnel problems claimed attention. 
Although the school board did grant Principal Booth tenure, he was trans- 
ferred to another schooTHand resigned soon after to take another job. 
Meanwhile, the insurgent parents elected several anti-superintendent candi- 
dates to the board. Anticipating .a confrontation with the new bbard members, ^ 
the superintendent resigned in the farll to acceRt a superintende^c-y in 
another state. By then, a third shock had hit the district. Because of 
deplinmg enrollments, layoff notices were sent to some 50 teachers, 6 of, 
them at Galaxy High School. * ' ' 

v During, the summer of 1978 Volpe and Wyatt discussed the project 
several. times over the telephone. Both were dismayed by the lack of progress 
and agVeed that, although the controversy surrounding the principal's tenure 
and subsequent resignation could not have been avoided, the fact that Chairman 
Forberg was spread so thin was a problem. They decided to meet with, the new 
principal and Chairman Forberg in late August. 

REGAINING LOST MOMENTUM 
■ • 

* . 

Albert North, the new principal, had been transferred to Galaxy from 
an elementary school m the North Summit region. His training, past experi- 
ence, and motivation .caused project menfoers to* view him as a person who 
would be supportive of reading programs. Volpe ano^Wyatt used the meetiraj^in 
August to discuss plans for the 1978-79 school year and -to brief Principal 
North about the projects goals and prior activitiesV This meeting produced 
^commitment from the new principal that he would be supportive, although 
other issues would prevent his active involvement with the project. 

• 

f The meeting ajso set off a series of telephone conversations between 
the field agent, the regional curriculum specialist, fer>d the head of the. 
language arts department about selecting and implementing a program. Wyatt 
and Forberg fel£ that the best approach would be to provide mservice tram-, 
mg .for a core group of faculty on reading in the content areas. They 
conyirtced Volpe to give up her desires to establish selection criteria and 
find a /suitable program in the knowledge base. When the task force next met 
in mic^Septefrtber 1978, it drafted an implementation plan calling for a series 
of consultants to visit the school. Laszio Panofsky, who had spoken to the 
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staff the previous year, would make a return* visit. A consultant from the 
state department of education would give an overview of reading in the 
content areas. A consultant from Junior Great Books would be hired to work 
with selected teachers v finally, the field agent for another project site 
that had developed its own program on reading in the content areas would conje 
to speak to the teachers at Galaxy. With the help of these consultants the 
'group would develop their own program and pilot test it with a core group 
, of teachers, starting in January 1979;* * • 

\ TRAINING GETS UNDER HAY 

k The first two meetings took place in October. Laszlo Panofsky met 
with the task force and a teacher recruited from. the. science departm^rjt on 
October 17, 1978. He advised the group on inservice training, recommencing 
that they first use workshop sessions to increase tepchers 1 knowledge and 
then provide follow-up for skill development. He sug^sietKthe best place to 
start would be to get teachers to work on vocabulary development with their 
students. Panofsky also stressed the need for a good evaluation system so 
that teachers could seQ progress as reading skills starteH to improve. 

\ . / 

On the next day, the same group met for two hours with a consultant 
from the state department of education. The consultant distributed a document 
, describing m what teachers in all 50 state + s had rated as the most and least 
, important' topics in an mselrvice on reading m. the content areas. He also 
gave them a bibliography of relevant professional booKs. Discussion theQ 
^turned to readability formulas and to the work of Harold Herber (who had been 
ipentioned once before by the project's program selection specialist). Several 
m members of the group expressed an interest in retaining Herbert or ope of his 
associates as a consultant.' v 

- ■ 

^ . Ihe field agent for the site that had developed its own* program could 
lot visit Galaxy bepause of other commitments in his district. However, it 
turned o\jt that the program he had helped develop was .based xxi the work of 
Harold Herber. The prttjram was called the Content Reading In-Service Package 
(CRISP). Its purpose was to tram teachers to teach reading comprehension in 
content area courses without special materials. 

Since the field agenfc from this site could not visit Galaxy, Volpe 
arranged for forberg and Wyatt to visit him. As they inspected the CRISP 
^materials he sent prior to their visit, they began to think they had found a 
program very close to what they wanted. By this time they had chosen the 
core group of teachers for whom inservice was to be provided. Confident that 
CRISP was the program they wfer6 looking for, Forbe'rg and Wyatt told the core 
group to "prepare for a full-d,aV training session o*n Novenfcer 17, 1978. On 
Novemjier 9 the two flew to the other ptoject site to observe CRISP in actifcn. 
Their tflo-day visit went well. ( Very much impressed with the program, Foifterg 
and Wyatt came back eager to teach what they had learned to the teachers in 
the core group. 

On November 17, the y 10 teachers in the core group—representing the 
social stgdies, English, math, and science departments — met to be trained 
4 by Forberg.. A second and essentially similar sessioft was held on Decem- 
ber*. 8. Both sessions were well 'received. During the morning of each ses- 
sion, Forberg lectured on topics such as readability, assessing student 
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needs, teaching vocabulary, and teaching for comprehension. Th§ teachers 
then spent the afternoon^ planning to apply CRISP techniques in their own 
Subject areas and 'classrooms. ' ■ m 

In particular, the # inservice was designed to assist teachers in 
developing, the follovting materials for use with each reading assignment: 



2. 



A vocabulary overview that identified new words or 
word meanings and diagrammed the relationships 
among them; 




A systematic study guide consisting of a taSks^for the 
students that would demonstrate their understanding, of 
the main concepts In the reading 'assignment ; 



3. A three-level reading guide consisting. of^import ant 
detaiis in the reading assignment, the teacher's own 
interpretations or 'generalizations, and statements 
which applied* these interpretations or generalizations 
to other situations; and y 

4. A pattern of organization guide that identified the ' 
underlying organization of a reading assignment and 

helped students to understand the main concepts while ^ 
recognizing and working-within the organizational *» 
pattern. - v » ■ 

One other training* session was held in November. Six teaphers from 
the core group, along with staff from other schools in the district, attended 
a full day of training on the topic of "Teaching % Junior Great Books." The 
intent of this training was to increase the teachers' skills in meeting the 
developmental reading needs of able and gifted students. The head of the 
language arts department and the regional curriculum specialist .believed the 
Junior Great Books approach was needed to round out the model for teaching 
reading in the content areas. This braining also pleased the participants. 

In early January 1979 the core group and members of. the task force 
met for a day to review- what they had leaTned and to perfect the vocabulary 
lists, study guides, and reading guides they would use in their classes. 
Plans were made to invite Judith Thelan, a nationally-known consultant from 
Syracuse University, to work with them in May. finally, frank Wyatt reported 
on the evaluation plan he and Sarah Volpe had dgLxsed to assess the program. 

Test of Basic Skills would be ' admin Stared l$ter in January and 
Juhe.' Wyatt would supplement th^-s procedure by making classroom 

iweacn§rs and students. 



, The Iowa 
\ aga in in 

r observations^ and holding interview with" 



THE PILOT PEST BEGINS « 

Students who had one of the 10 teachers trainee} in the CRISP jnethods 
found that their classes were now different. Along with their chapter 
assignments, the students got lists of key words used in that chapter, with 
instructibns to place the words into given categories. The students were 
also asked to agree or disagree with factual statements about what they had 
read. When . the wording' of these statemahte differed from the text of the 
chapter, the pupils were forced to deal with the meaning of particular words. 
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More challenging wefe the interpretive statements,. whiqh correctly or incor- 
rectly expressed the author 1 s ideas, and the applied statements, which used 
the author 1 ^ ideas in new contexts. f 

Use of the CRISP teifiniques varied from department tq, department. 
The math and sconce teachers spent ground 10 percent pf their class time 
using CRISP. For sociaj studies and English, \he figure *as more like 50 
percent. The pupils generally liked CRISP, as did thefr parents. Teachers 
felt they were getting^ good results, which todde up for the exbta wrk in- 
volved in drawing up the vocabulary overv4«ws and guides. The teachers also 
enjoyed the increased , communication between the different departments. at the 
sqtwol that had resulted fcom periodic core group meetings, * 
■ V ; • 

Once implementation Was uxler wg>, the task force lost -its chairman. 
The head of the language arts departifcnt , .Louis Forberg, resigned suddenly" 
# in tfarch to take a position in hiS family's business. However, the task 
force had' already! lost its importance when CRISP was installed. Frank 
Hyatt continued to) monitor classes while Volpe made final arrangements for 
the Hay training session with 3«trt^ Thelan. 



* . 
The three-day^ training workshop early in Hay ,was the most successful 
^yet. Judith Thelan was a nationally recognized expert in reading in the 
content areas aqpt was very familiar with the wortc* of Harold Herber. At- 
tending were the core group, an additional 12 Galaxy teachers who had ex^ 
pressed interest in implementing CRISP and a nmrber of teache"rs from junior 
high schools that provided students to Galaxy. - ^ * 

The training was concrete and' very classroom-specific. Thelao 
presented her /naterial clearly and was Hell organized. She did. more thai * 
help teachers understand leading jn the content areas—she got them^excited 
about it. The workshop format permitted a good, deal of interch^nqe^between 
the teachers and the consultant, and teachers left the .workshop in* hicjh 
spirits. ■ ♦ 

Their elation was temporary. In March the Summit City Jteachets^ 
organization had requested a pay increase for the 1979-80 school year** 
Negotiations went on for .two months, but in mid-Hay the board flatly refused 
to, consider any raise. The result was a three-Week strike by the teachers 1 
organization, which failed in achieving their demands. Soon after the strike - 
ehded, dism^s^t notices arrived for 50 maye teachers, including 8 at Gpiaxy^ 
Again the cause was\ diminishing enrollment. 
» » 

Morale was low among Galaxy teachers when classes started that 
September. Despite the quality of their jfdrk, the- board, and, the community had 
opposed them.,. Horeover, by December ^t **as apparent that^another six teachers 
9 would be dismissed et the end of the academic year. 4 

* Nevertheless, the CRISP program continued. The 22 ttairted teachers 
hay about 500 students, or half of it>e sghool enrollment, in their ' classes* 
Plans existed to train another 20 teachers in CftlSP- techniques at* the ertd of 
the school year, since the general opinion of the program remained favorable. 
IndeedJ many tefechers ^found that the program helped heal their wounded 
feelings. Its beneficial impact on pupils helped reassure M them that they 
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were indeed effective, despite the^lack of recognition from the board, and the 
cownunity. Arid *nce CfflSP had surjuved the dissolution of the task force, 
changes in administrators, and successive waves of layoffs, there seamed 
little doubt that it woul^d persist at Galaxy High School* \ 
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DISCUSSION QUESTIONS * 

(1) Problem solving in organizations is an interactive process. Using thjs 
case as your frame of referenge, describe the major forces in Galaxy 
High School's ^external environment with which it had to interact in 
addressing its reading problem. Compare these forces with the force* 
confronted \by Jefferson Elementary School in aq earlier case. 

(2) The Galaxy I teachers convinced Sarah Volpe, the field agent, to aban- 
don her insistence that the school develop explicit selection criteria 
before choosing a product from the knowledge base. If you had been the 
field % agent, would you too have acceeded to the teachers 1 demand of 
wtfUld you have continued tb ^press for explicit criteria? Relate trtiat 

^ Voipe actually did and what you would have done *n her place to one or 
more of the perspectives on school change. , * 

(3) This case exemplifies a successful change process, even though it had 
its difficult moments. Describe a* successful change process you have 
observed or in which you participated. Analyze (a) how you defined 
"success" and (b) the individuals and events that helped to achieve 
success* 

(4) Identify m ^at ytiu consider to be the major "turning point" in this case, 
i.e.,^the event or circumstance that made, the difference between success 
and failure. 
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CHAPTER W 

. — } ". QRAMER JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL * > . , / 

Ruth Anne Olson / a ^ 

- ' ' ' i 

t The pressure of external events has ^thwarted more than one effort at 
educational changer. Cramer Junior High x$ encase in 'point. After two years 
of planning for a new reading improvement project^ most of Cramer's /Students 
and teachers were moved to another school as part of a city-wide desegrega- 
tion plan. B This effectively put an end to the project at Cramer, but even 
before this disruption progress was slow* The teachers *ere skeptical of 
externally developed products, felt iheir own programs were better than most, 
flnd were preoccupied wi£h discipline problems and with a pending court 
decision 'on desegregation. Horeover 1 the principal di^ not actively partici- 
pate in the project. Even had the school maintained its regular junior high 
program, success of the project was not assured, as the following story will 
demonstrate. ^ , * * 

K 

The Cramer schpol was. located in River City, the hufTof a midwestern 
metropolitan area with a population of nearly two million. As with many 
urban districts, River City had to "deal with budget problems in its educa- 
tional system. Declining enrollment, inflatiorft and the increased number of 
programs mandated by the, state and federal governments all made moneyntight. 
The schools also faced stiff requirements for desegregation, and since 1972 
had been -under court order to meet defined percentage goals for both students 
and staff. Qualify of education was, of course, an fcver-present issue, 
especially as people differed on what^ style of education was best. During 
the 15?70s there were demands both for humane education and for a return to 
the basics. ^ v 

The River City school district had faced those demands with consider- 
able creativity and an, eye toward innovation. In 1971, for example, the 
district began implement at lqn ^of a c ity-wide plan for alternative education. 
The b$sic format of the planwab tfl provide a choice of programs for every 
elementary child. By 1977, , although the choices were not yet equally 
available throughout the district, they lqcluded as many as five distinct 
styles of programs, ranging from fundamental schools to free schools.. 

The magnet school* plan enabled parents to choose the kind of educa-. 
tion they deemed best for the^r children, but it was also a major tool in the 
district's goal of desegregation. By careful planning of where to put 
particular programs, desegregation in many .parts of the city was achieved by 
peaceful, voluntary means. Even so, by 1975k the federal judge who retained 
jurisdiction over the cjistrict ^desegregation, plans ruled that vqjjuntary 
means could not be trusted in one section of ^Jthe city, and that mandatory 
boundary lines mu£t be drawn in qrdeiv to lower the minority percentages in 
some scKbols. * * / 



Two other components of planning in the city's schools had been aijned 
, at facilitating desegregation. Starting in 1973 the district .required human 
-relations training for staff, student?, and community in each school; the 
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district also required that some of this training focus on racism and sexism* 
In 1974 the district implemented a, decentralized administrative plan which 
divided the schools of the district into three geographic areas, each with 
its own superintendent, resource staff, and decision-making structure. This 
.innovation encouraged community involvement at the area level ,as well as 
furthering the desegregation effort. N 

y One of the units of River City'^ schools was a teacher center, 

maintained collaboratively with the local ijniver^ity. Among other activi- 
ties, the teacher center served as an Onbrella agency for externally-funded 
projects. In August 1976 the teacher center became involved in a new federal 
program to help schools adopt innovative solutions to problems in reading. 
At least one of the schools would be from one decentralized area of the River 
City school district. 

jf Ann Burhet^t, the field agent, was a tenured teacher in the district 
and very familiar with the inner workings of the school system. This was a 
greet help to her as she began establishing contacts with the area superin- 
tendent, the Title' I coordinator, pnd others whose support she would need. 
However, the selection of a school did not go smoothly. Burnett visited 
six elementary schools, one after another; despite repeated interviews 
with principals and staff, all ultimately declined to participate in the 
project. « I 

Basically, people felt tjiey were already involved in too many things, 
including environmental education, an intergenerational project with senior 
.citizens, Teacher Corps, a new district-wide adoption of Ginn 720 for ele- 
mentary reading, and extensile building renovation. Teachers drd not per- 
ceive the project as an opportunity ito solve a pressing problem, but rather 
as another demand on their time. /Because the elementary schools were so 
wrapped up in the adoption of &inr>/720 and the extensive inservice training 
it required, several people eventually suggestedto Burnett that she turn her 
attention to the junior high schools. In December, Burnett contacted Frank 
Hall, the principal of Cramer Junior High? as he recalled later, his response 
was enthusiastic: "When the reading program was offered to us, I jumped on 
it." , ^ 

J « * 

THE CRAMER SCHOOL 

> ♦ 

One prf five junior high schools in the decentralized area, Cramer was 
builjt inJL922. Frank Hall had been its principal for "six years, but had been 
on sabbatical at the teacher center during 1974-75. One of his two assistant 
principals was a minority group member; however, of the 35 staff, members, 
only jfour of the professional staff belonged to minorities, and this in a 
school with 49 percent minority enrollment. Sixty-five percent of £he 590 
studies were eligible for free lunch, compared to a district-wide eligi- 
bili'fljf of 36 percent. 

\ A concomitant of poverty often is low achievement, and so it was at 
the Craner Scf^ol. According to the Gates-McCinitie reading tests admin- 
leered in the fall of 1976, 42 percent of the entering seventh grade^ at 
Cramer/ read at the fifth grade level or below. Cramer teachers were aware of 
these figures', .volunteering such statements as, ,r We're at the bottom of the 
barrellin reading," and "Cramer is the very lowest in the city, you know." 

* \ . 



Reading scores were not the only problem at Cramer; a great deal of 
attention was devoted to the issue of discipline. The staff initiated 
*s?veral projects Such as "Student of th$ Month" es positive motivations 
toward dork and* good conduct, artd they generally tightened rules about hall 
and^J-essroom behavior. Crayer staff saw their school as being a troubled 
pl^e. ,They ( had become aware or increased use and selling of drugs anong 
/Students. Even more alarming, a number of physical attacks against staff had 
occurred in the last two years. Teachers were well aware of the intertwining 
t nature of learning, self-concept, and % behav lor, but the Jtametfiacy of behavior 
-\ problems, in contrast to the less tangible, long-range nature of learning and 
V self- concept,' increasingly demanded their attention. 

Several special programs in the school were designed to address* 
directly the problems of behavior and school adjustment. Owe progran en- > 
rolled approximately 30 students and was designed to reward go\d behavior and 
achievement, with highly , desirtfd after-school and weekend act>Lifiues. Another 
program took 25 students out of the mainstream classroom for foul hours a jday 
in order to work on academic and adjustment problems; still another progcan 
provided 14 students with educational opportunities in a learning center 
t ^ outside the school setting. 4 

THE PROJECT BEGINS 

During January 1977 Ann Burnett met with Principal Hall, with Larry 
McCarthy, the Cramer reading specialist, and with Kitty Nicholson, the 
English department chairperson. All three expressed interest in the program, 
»and a meeting with the entire Engjish department, was "scheduled for February, 
2, 1977. All seven members of the English department were in attendance. 
Frank Hall, however, was not present because of another c6nmitment. 

According /o teachers 1 memories of that meeting, Burnett introduced 
the. project to them and said that Cramer had been selected to participate in 
it. In retrospect, at least, teachers wer^confused abou\ just what t.hat, 
meant. They clearly believe^ that "they had jpe$n selected lo participate 1 / 
and not that "they were beinb^nvited to participate." feeveral peopJ 
ass^ed that the area superintendent wanted Cr^ner to be inciodeijiscSi 
its low reading scores. When. asked whether or not they had a choice 
being involved, they were not feure. Most hesitantly replied with statdtoenij 
like, "WeH, I suppose we did,\op^f never really thought about it,/ but 
guess we could have said no if we. wanted to." ' I 

-— ■ i / 

At the meeting, teachers did ^express some concern regarding the 
amber of reading programs in -which the school was already involved. There 

, were four such programs, serving over 40 percent of the student body: 150 
students were enrolled in Basic English classes and attended a reading center 
for two hours" a .week; 65 students were enrolled in a program using Basic 
Skill Center and Dorsett'Reading Program materials; 50 students were enrolled 
in a third program using Ginn materials; and 14 students received Title I 

% tutoring asslstapce. During the course of the meeting McCarthy announced 
that he was* writing a proposal to extend the Ginn 720 elementary reading 
program through junior high. This information, '^of course, "heightened the 
teachers' sense ojf being involved in too fguch. * * . * - 




(The field agent explained that there need not be any conflict of 
interest ia regard to this new program, but that she would take this concern 
to the principal. When she did so. Hall said that he wasn't bothered. 
* "Students need as much help\s they can get, and that may mean seven dt eight 
new programs.") 

The participants in the meeting took a number of actions. They 
established themselves as the dec is lOn-mak ing group (OMG) responsible 
for develbpment of the program at Cramer and agreed that they would invite 
• a parent to serve with them. They also made a tentative decision to focus 
on programs that could be used in regular English classes. Finally y^they 
arranged for Burnett to interview the teachers at Cramer and| report pack to 
the OMG on the results. 

«T\ * ' 

THE PROBLEM-SOLVING PROCESS 

The riext few months saW*continued progress. With help from Principal 
Hall, Burnett arranged for supplementary Title I funding for the project. 
She also spqke with McCarthy, the rpading specialist, to keep informed of 
the prqgress>a£^the Ginn 720 proposal. After she held interviews with the 
Graner teachers, she used -the results as a basis for discussion at the ne*^ 
.OMG meeting in mid-March. \ # 

At that meeting/ teachers pushed to begin looking at the reading 
progfans available through the project's resource pool. At the same time two** 
teachers were very excited about Scott-Foresman materials which they had 
learned of at a training workshop. They wanted those materials and asked if 
the Title I. money , assigned to the" project could be used to purchase them. 
Burnett was concerned abput this desire to make product decisions befbre 
adequately defining the problem, and shp felt the need to slow thfem down. 

4 Burnett scheduled a half-day v meeting for March 29, at which she 

presented the results of surveys she had given to the teachers to complete. 
The teachers, it seemed, were most concerned about the students' poor motiva- 
tion to learn, though they also had concerns about teacher motivation to 
motivate students, teacher attitudes and expectations, and students* language 
skills". ? ^ — 

Much of the meeting was devoted to a discussion of bfchavaor problems, 
although, the group also discussed the need for appropriate reading materials 
*as .tools for motivation, ttnce more, the issuE of Scott-Foresman materials 
was raised, to Burnett's discomfiture. She did not want the OMG to feel she 
yasn't really interested in their problems unless they looked for the answers g 
within her own pool of 'resources. Thus, she Suggested that they might review "* 
the Scott-Foresman materials using the selection criteria that they were to' 
develop for the screening of programs frota the resource pool. 

A majtfr agenda item, was to define reading problems. However, the 
process did not work well as teachers had a^hard time putting their problems 
in writing. Burnett reflected later, "Some* people don't do a very good, job 
at that kind of thing. They are able to verbalize problems but are reluctant 
to focus enough to put them in writing. I diHr^t put a lot of pressure- on 
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them at that point." Even so, the, field agent and the teachers recalled 
that this was a productive meeting, and they left it with a &Ttee of where 
they wanttfcf to go next. Martha Stark, one of the teachers, would contact the 
Scott-Foresman salesman for more information* Meanwhile, the field ageot 
would gather resource pool information for the next meeting in April. 

Ourihg April and May additional meetings of the DMG were held* From 
the teacher survey and from earlier discussions Burnett culled a list of nine 
criteria which had emerged as being important to Craner teachers in the 
selection of a specific reading program. As before, ther teachers wanted a 
program that they themselves could implement in the classroom* It must be 
compatible with present reading programs and be appropriate for junior 
high school students reading two or more years below grade level. High- 
interest, low-vocabulary material waa desirable. * The emphasis must be on 
comprehension and on language skills. Given the teachers' concern with 
students* motivational probfems, the program must develop and strengthen a 
positive attitude toward learning while providing motivational strategies 
that teachers could use. Teacher training m the use of the program was 
also viewed as important. 

% Using 1 these criteria, Burnett selected 11 programs from the resource 
pool. The members of the DMG studied the information concerning these 
programs in relation to the* nine criteria, with the intent of finding a 
program that could be used in their English classes. Two pfograns, Pegasus- 
Pace and Vocational Reading Power, aroused some ihterest. However, the 
teachers* attention was soon diverted to another program entirely. 

In May 1977 the developer df^the Exemplary Center for ' Reading In- 
struc Uon (ECRI) program came to River Gity to speak about her^progran. 
Three Cramer tSachers wer^ released for a portion of the day to hear her 
presentation. "The program developer," Burnett commented, "is a very im- 
pressive salesperson," and the Cramer teachers were sold. Kitty Nicholson, 
,the English department .chairperson, recalled, "We thought that ^re was the 
answer to our reading problems, not only for our own building, ^ut for the 
entire* school.^Jist net." They lifet all interest in the programs originally 
suggested by the. field agent. ECRl was the answer. 

Plans were .made to see ffie program in action. Eventually , .Nicholson 
and a district administrator visited a demonstration site to observe ECRI. 
They were quite disappointed. Recalling. what they saw, Nicholson said, "IU 
Was awful, rt's a dehumanizing method. The results may be gefod, but we just 
knew we codldn't use it here." 

THE DECISION-MAKING GROUP 

• " .. 

Throughout the problem-solving process, Burnett had to deal with the 
fast that the DMG was easily distracted. The^ wanted to spend meeting time 
dismissing behavior problems and school issues genera^y , rather than stick- 
ing to the task at hand. The field agent found them to be "preoccupied 
with discipline problems. It was always difficult to keep people focused on 
'readihg' as a particular problem to-be considered.*" 
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Moreover, attendance at DMG meetings was sometimes spotty* Principal 
Hall was never present at a meeting, although Burnett kept him informed of 
when and where the DMG would meet next, and what decisions had been made at 
the last meeting, Burnett believed that his presence would have been a, 
visible sign, of ^upport for the program; however, he felt that the teachers 
"had to do this .thing themselves," As for the parent representative, she 
had a busy schedule of her own. When she did attend meetings of the group, 
she found herself primarily in the role of listener because the subject 
matter was frequently technical. Since there was rto parent-teacher organiza- 
tion at the school to whom she might report, it was never clear just whom 
She was representing, 
* * 

With the beginning of the 1977-78 school • year, scheduling problems 
became an obstacle to, the smooth functioning of the group. The school 
district issued new schedules for junior high schools which eliminated the 
time previously available for meetings. After trying with much difficulty to 
work around the new schedule, Burnett called a meeting of the DMG, Only 
Nicholson and Stark were able to stay for the whale meeting; a third teacher 
attended for a short time. The remaining teachers were unable to attend or 
no longer belonged to the DMG: one had left the staff, and another, soon to 
retire, had withdrawn from the project. The parent did not know of the 
meeting until it was too 'late to rearrange her schedule. 

As a result, the DMG f s rejection of ECRI was quite informal, Nichol- 
son told Stark some of the details of her trip to the demonstration site, 
Burnett advised her to talk with the missing members of the DMG, too, and 
Nicholson assured her that she would do so. The possibility of using the 
program was not raised again. 

By late fall of 1977 the DMG had essentially dwindled to two teachers, 
Nicholson and Stark, These two eventually made most of the decisions regard- 
ing the project. Discouragement at the tjme they /iad devoted to the process, 
problems in scheduling meetings, the absence of programs which excited them, 
and other major demands on their tipie all served to draw people away from the 
^project, "Actually, 11 mused Stark, "the more we looked into the programs, the 
/lore - we realized that we didn't need a new program," Other teachers comment- 
ed that Cramej: should be considered as a model readingp program itself, rather 
than having to choose from the programs in the resource pool, 

THE PROCESS CONTINUES 

In November 1977 Burnetir of fered to send two people to Dallas, Texas, 
to a National Diffusion Netwo/k Conference where some of the programs from 
the resource pool would be presented. They chose not to go. Stark said, 
"All the disseminators would be there to present their programs^ but — 
frankly — that's so commercial. Everyone selling their own programs," 
"That's the weakness with the whole process," added Nicholson, "All we had 
to look at were commercial blurbs on each project/ And they really were 
commercial in the sense that they were each trying to sell us, 11 But the 
teachers later felt that someone should have gone to Dallas, They think they 
might have. been able to get a bet£er sense of what the projects were about, 
Burnett regretted their decision; she believed that the sense of being part 
of a ma^or project would have been an important motivator, 
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The OHG t?egan to rethink one of its major criteria for program 
selection. Because they were unable to find any programs which could be used 
in regular English classes, they began to consider the possibility of adding 
something to the school's reading . center. Students came to the reading 
center two hours a week as part of their Basic English classes.' They were 
placed in Basic English rather than in regular English as "a result of their 
performance on the city-wide testing program usjng the Gates-HacGmitie test. 
Tbe staff firmly believed that such a single-sKbt written test was not an 
adequate diagnostic tool; to compensate, they moved students in 'or out of the 
center on the basis of more informal observation and assessment. 
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4 The reading center was a relatively large room divided onto four 
working areas. Students sat four to a table, with one teacher-aide at each 
5 Vti 'I tyP'cal day, students listened to a tape recording of a novel 
and followed along with the books in frdnt of them. After 15 minutes, the 
!?S r : table asked them I 1 * 8 *""* about what they had heard and read, 
btudents then had a choice of several reading games. They were rewarded for 
good behavior and for performance. 

^ « Though the room was filled with\boo\s, these were not an active part 

or the program in the center. Many of the series, some of which were in 
excellent condition and appeared to be unused, were fromfan earlier reading 
program which had been set up by anothe^ teacher. Student^ sometimes checked 
out paperbacks displayed on a shelf, but that was incidental to the program 
of the center itself.' * 

teachers believed ttW the diagnostic process and general management 
of the reading center needed \mprovement . *fjf the programs suggested by Ann 
Burnett, two appeared useful: Improvement of Basic Reading Skills (IBRS) and 
Project Catchup. Nicholson and Stark examined the information about these 
programs that Burnett had provided. During November representatives of 
both programs visited^Cramer. The DHG member's 1 iked .Project Catchup, but 
some aspects did not seem wrkabre^n-J^e^^oF-n^gh-setting. Jl The woman 
insisted that children come every day to the reading center," remembered 
Stark. 'That just ccuIdnJt work with our schedule." IBRS was attractive 
( because of its diagnostic testing component. Said one teacher, "He liked the 
project because it resembfes what we have here very much. Frankly, it is 
this program." The teachdfs were not impressed with the developer's lack oT 
knowledge about junior higfc settings, but they felt tha.t parts of the program 
were adaptable and that Captation would be acceptable to the developer. 

PROGRAM DECISION . * ■ . 

By December 1977 teachers were obviously feeling pressure to make a 
decision. "It's getting to be embarrassing," explained Nicholson. "People 
she sincere: we're trying, 6uf we .just can't find a program that fit's/' 
Stark .said simply, "It's t,ime we do something." , 

" * 

In December Burnett brought materials'to Cramer, providing them with ■ 
more details on IBRS and oo Pegasus-Pace, another program with elements that 
spoke to Cramer's needs. Larry McCarthy stated explicitly that he did not 
< believe Cramer needed a new program— they did fine already. He appeared to 
be persuaded, howevef, when Nicholson /and* Stark stated that ,the school's 
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testing was ip need of improvement. The discussion focused on the diagnostic 
* instruments of IBRS, and the group decided to have a half-day meeting w 
January, .with substitutes to release teachers from their classrooms. 

Thanks to the field agent's persistence in arranging for release 
time, a three-hour meeting of the DMG was held in late January 1978. Burnett 
was determine^ to have a decision by the end of this meeting. She was 
equipped with materials, data, and techniques to facilitate decisionmaking. 
Present at theymeeting were five teachers from the English department; the 
parent was unsfcle to attend. The group decided to adopt> the IBRS management 
system, including the diagnostic testing and record-keeping components, as 
well as some of the IBRS materials. It was further decided that teachers 
should be trained to use the management system and materials on April 4 and 

THE FEDERAL COURT ORDER 

0 - ' 

J In less than one week, however, the decisions of the January 24 

meeting were thrown into tyrjnoil. As noted, .River City school district ha<J 

been under court order to desegregate its schools. In the long range, it was 

making progress toward compliance, yet shifting populations and changing 

demographic? often caused short-range setbacks. When choosing^Crar^r as a 

location for the project, Burnett had inquired about Cramer' & position in 

relation to the desegregation plan and was assured that it was well within 

^Jhe guidelines and was not likely to be affected by future decisions.. On 

;Tarxiary 30, however, the Cramer staff was informed that their school was 

included in new plans. The next week the area superintendent presented 

options *for the desegregation of the area schools to the superintendent and 

to the River City board of education. Each optional plan involved a chaoge* 

for Craner: to include only eighth graders next year, to be closed for 

renovation and then r§opened as a K-8 fundamental school, or to be closed 

altogether. ' _ 0 

The board voted to return to federal dourt and seek the easing of the 
court-ordered percentages. The district made its case in late March and then 
waited for the decision of the judge before any actions would be taken. 
Cramer staff and students were thus left for the* remainder* of th^ 1977-78 
school year in a state of uncertainty regarding their future. - In the 
meanCime, Burnett, Nicholsort, and Stark completed a needs assessment which 
had been sent to them by the IBRS disseminator. The assessment identified 
three areas which *they believed to be particularly important components of 
future training for them; diagnostic testing, the teacher management' system, 
and the parertt involvement component. j*. • 

All concerned agreed that it was not reasonable tbVollow through m 
with the original plan for^gldino IBRS training on Apni^ and\5. Releasing 
* several teachers at one t 19? was always a problem at Cramer b 
discipline problems of the school and, faced with uncertainty 
fate of the schqol, people 'were unwilling to go through that process. Also, 
because .the teachers had. chosen reading program involv int( the reading 
center, the skills they learned might not be useful in whatever school they 
transferred to from Cramer. fct * 
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During the next months Burnett maintained close informal contact with 
the English department gtaffr and with the Cramer principal, Frank Hall. For 
a time she tried to keep people thinking of the various options they would, 
as individuals, choose if Cramer were to close or to change the focus of its 
program to a K-8 fundamental . school.^ Burnett stayed in close contact with 
the decisions being made and the directions being considered by the people 
who would ultimately make the, decisions about Cramer, She attended a board 
of education hearing regarding the desegregation plan, and generally kept up 
on the news, though much of it was, by necessity, speculation in the absence 
of a decision by the federal judge* Eventually Burnett decided that it was 
inappropriate to continue pressing teachers to thinj< about the project and 
the future of IBRS until the judge made his decision. She then focused on , 
letting the staff know that she was aware of their dilemma and was available 
; to>be supportive in any way possible. » 

In late May 1978, the federal judge announced his decision in> regard 
to the case presented by the school district. Essentially he told the 
district that he did /ipt agree with their arguments, would not ease the 
* percentage requirements, and that they wauld no longer be given the luxury of 
"moving toward" the required desegregation. In fact, they must achieve full 
desegregation, as defined by the cPurty in the fall of 1978 and again in the 
fall of 1979. ' 

« • ' 

Although the board of education subsequently appealed the federal 
judge's decision and requested a "stay" of the requirement to be in full 
compliance by the fall of 1978, they ultimately .decided to follow the plan 
that wcfuld convert Cramer into a K-8 fundamental school by the fall of 1979. 
Over a two-year period, a substantial proportion of the Cramer teachers t and 
most of the students would be transferred to Morse Junior High, in the same 
area. of the city. Faced with this decision, Burnett considered two possi- 0 , 
bilities: to try to maintain the project at Cramer, or to move the program 
to Horse. . - , 

, It soon became clear that attempting to maintain the project at 
Cramer was not a viable alternative. Only one teacher from the DHG was to 
stay at Cramer, and he, was not interested m taking the responsibility for 
IBRS. Moreover, the Cramer principal, whip had been supportive of r the project 
though not actively involved in it, was replaced by an administrator with 
more seniority. Thus, no one was left at Cramer to nurture the projectl 
'Kitty Nicholson, who was to transfer to Morse in September, was sti}l intei|- 
ested in seeing the project through. She and Ann Burnett discuss&J the idea 
of moving the project to Morse, and in June 1978 Burnett obtained initial 
approval for this idea from the area superintendent. He saw the logic of 
having the program, follow the students and also felt the idea had merit 
because "Morse hadn't anything innovative." Burnett still had a long road 
ahead of her, however, because now she .was essentially starting anew in a 
different school. Nicholson would not be in a position of authority at 
Morse; before any program could be implemented, the Morse administration, the 
Morse reading special l^L^and^tfe^SomBined Morse/Cramer teaching staff would 
need to define the problem in t^p new context^and agree that IBRS, or some 
other product, was $n appropriate solution. That, then, is .the story of 
another s^hool^and another problem-solving effort. 
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.DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

(1) A history of mnovativeness is widely regarded as a precaution to 
organizational change. ' Individuals and schools with a strong "track 
record" of school improvement constitute more fertile ground for sub- 
sequent innovations than those who have been unwilling or unable to mhke 
similar efforts in th^past. It is curious, then* that the project 
essentially failed at Cratfijft despite such a history whale it succeeded at 
Ggden despite a seemingly unimaginative and unenthusiastic staff. Apply 
•the rational, political, and social systems perspectives to tfre two^ 
cases in order to explain the differences in outcomes. 

(21 A key "step in the problerrv-sol vi^icj process described in this case was, the 
formulation of numerous selection criteria, to govern the choice m of a 
solution. Comment on this statement by the superintendent of a large 
urban district: "I envy business managers because they can always weigh 
the benefits and costs of their alternatives in dollar terms. For most 
of the toughest problems in education, this is impossible." 

(3) The Cramer project might have been terminated at a number of points, 
e.g. /when team members failed to attend meetings, when the team rejected 
several new programs, etc. A hard decision for any change agent Is 
judging when the effort is hopelessly blocked and should be abandoned. 
Make a list of the circumstances that would compel you to abort a change 
effort. Given this list, would the events in ttus case have prompted you 
to stick with the process, make some radical changes, or abandon it? 
When? 

(4) Identify wh^ you consider to be the major "turning pojgot" in this 
case, i«e., the event or circumstance that made the difference between 
success and failure. 
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* , . CHAPTER 15 

~ ANALYSIS Hp IM>HCATI0NS 
; ' FOR SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
Samp. Siiber 



/ Now that we have had an opportunity to. witness the many-splendored 
reality of planned change, in a variety of school settings, it is instructive 
to synthesize some conclusiops in light of those realities. To' anticipate 
ourselves a little, what this analysis will sho.w is that* there is no royal 
road to the understanding or management of planned change. Instead, would- 
be change managers must weave, a course of action among selected aspects of 
^tJ, 1 fferent perspectives ♦depending upon their past, current, and antici- 
pated situations. As described in Chapter 1, this way of viewing the matter 
suggests that a set of choice dimensions, or dilemmas , exists consisting of 
alternative modes of action that are typically faced by managers of change. 
If one could remain alert to the'most common of these dilewnas, one might 
be capable of retaining flexibility and control over* the process 4>y shift- 
ing from one tactic to another as warranted b? the flow of events. This 
general approach might tfe called selective monitoring , since it depends on 

/trjong_to remain aware of the conditions under which one acts, of the con- 
sequences of one's past actions, and of the f^obable consequences -of one's 
contemplated actions. ;It-»is hoped that by reference to a set of" clear-cut 
dilemmas of action, r such awareness can be guided by something more than 
conventional- wisdom, theoretical fads, or personal inclinations, 

i 

Despite the wide variability of conditions events seen in the 
cases, managers of change seem to make decisions according *^o a limited set 
of phbice dimensions. These practical concerns of change managers can be 
conveniently grouped into three broad issues—leadership and participation, 
strategies and tactics, and readiness and contingencies. Table 6-1 lists 
the dilemruas under the issues to which they pertain.* 

m* • • • *y 

At this, juncture it is useful to reMnd the reader of our overall' 
conceptual framework, and how t*>is' analysis f*ts ihtd it. % In Chapter 2 we 
presented a discussion of theoretical perspectives , and brief IWpreshadowed 
the cdse studies by showing how the perspectives could Uluminatlkthe events 
and ♦odtcomfes in different schools. The triad of conceptual orders—per- 
spectives, issues, A and dilemmas— makes it possible to discern the' relation- 
ship between the more abstract levels of perspectives, and the more practical 
level of dilemmas faced by change managers in their daily activities, with 
the mediati^ng level between these two poles being what we have loosely cSlled 
the key issues of chang* management. 

^Just'as the dilemmas facing t managers can be grouped into more gen- 
eral issues, so it can be seen that certain dilemmas are more-closely tied 
to a particular perspective. Decisions about strategy arid^tacUcs^ for 
example, are prominent concerns of the rational perspective. In particular, 



* ^ *For similar efforts to reduce problems.of change management to i 
set of "dilemmas," sete Miles (1978, 1980), and Berman and McLaughlin (1979), 
For a theoretical, rationale for this approach, see Sibber (1978). 
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/ . Table 6 T 1 

* 4 

* * MAJOR* MANAGERIAL OILERS * 



Leadership and Participation 

H*£h vs. low*&Jministrative involvement ^nd control 

High vs. low faculty involvement and oontrol 

•Open (vs. closed 'relationships with the *communfty . 

■» 

'> Str ategies and Tactics , 1 # 

^ ? • \ 

Product vs. process. * * „ m 

Reliance on out^dq^expertise -vs.. self-reliance 

fidelity vs. adaptation resources 

Validated"^ vs. non-validated 1-esour^es '/ I . 

foieqration vsj autonomous lmplenjeAtatiort r . 

. • V ■ - v - ■ 

Limi-teft vs. diffuse and comprehensive qoaLS^ 

Formalization Vs. natural!* 

* ■ * \ 

* * 

> * 

.Rqadine ss and* Contingencies 

< — ; ; : * ■ 

Initial readiness: Go vs. no go * 
Contingency management: Continue vs. terminate 
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a high degree of formalization of group prpcess^ (that is, systematic needs 
assessment, search for a solution, selection "of a solution, and evaluative 
feedback) is characteristic of rational* problem sblving. The political 
perspective isVe£Jefcted in concerns with lhatfrfvement and 'control, and 
environmental """FtS^Wtfoships. ^And the socmI "systems perspective can be 
detected in decisions that favor" self-reliance and adaptation of innovations 
to suit local conditions, low formalization of group process,, and diffuse 
goals. However, this is especially true in a concern with t^e system's 
readiness for planned change and whether ta terminate in the face of unan- 
ticipated events* Thus, our list of dilemmas reflects ways iry whith the 
perspectives" are pitted .against one another as well as including dimensions 
that tend to be .exclusively associated with a single perspective. 

- „*^Ther& are some logical differences among our choice dimensions that 
deserve pointing out. Host of the dilemnoas comprise scales, rather ,thm 
either/or modes of action, e.g., formalization, I0C4S of ^on^pl, Integra* 
tion-autonomy of th& innovation within the local setting, fidelity-adapta- 
tion of the innovation, and. openness to the environment. That is> the 
choices of managers are made more difficult by '£he fact that^it is\not a_ 
question of determining whether there 4 will^be teacher participation versus 
no teacher participation, but rather a question how ftfUch and &t what time . 
Further, some of the {dilemmas might be r^olved by combining ponfrions 0/ both * 
poleS", e^A., product vs. process. Some tend to pe mutually exclusive dichot- 
omies, plthougb they are not inherently so, e.g., reliance on external 
expertise vs. self-reliance, and faculty vs.* administrative cohtrol. Only 
two entail actions that are inherently mutually exclusive, i.e., initiating 
.change now vs.. rejecting change, and continuing vs. terminating a chenqc 
effort! V . , 

These logical dif ferpncesi are not as' important , however, as the fact 
that all of the dilemmas^ present alternative actions — and that if the wroq<} 

' horn of a dilemma % *s chosen, -then the Solution may become the problem. A 
close reading jbf our case studies, show£ that action, was continually taken 

*Nuth reference to each of* the choice dimensions listed. (Note that we say 
' f£tion taken," rather than "deci^n m^de," since tfr^ latter, phrase denotes 

'greater delibef'ateness and self-consciofosness than was usually the case.) 
By exploring the effect on project activities and outcomes of these selected 
courses of action, we ought be able to detect those conditions under which 
a articular resolution of a dilemnja was well or ill ^dvised. # But our main 
hopk-^ts not#so much to^fOrmulate pjjBpositions about changfe as to provide a 
sort of rroar gri/J system that will facilitate Selective monitoring on the 
part of. change managers. * ' " * 



/tow we turn to 
case study experiences? 



^n exajunat^n^ of -eacfi dilemma in ^he ^ight of our 
>« 1 . . 
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* ' "LEADERSHIP AND PAR^IP^TION _ - ' 

High vs, Log Administrative Involvement and Control ^ ' * ^ _ 

Much study and thought have been . given tp the appropriate role of 
administrators in planned educational change, but no clear consensus has yet 



emerged. The reason is that the effect of administrative involvement depends 
upqru a variety of cir Constances, including the administrator's 'abilities* 
In^mme cpses involvement is viewed *by faculty as an attempt to cgntrol them, 
while, in, others it is welcome* as a sign, of support and readiness to give 
assistance. Jhe Parker Valley teachers jealously guarded their prerogatives 
in undergoing' the proble#solvxng process and running their own inservice 
program independently of administrators. At the Bther extreme, tHe Bayfield 
faculty complied uncomplainingly with their principal's decisions about fctie 
project. ^ • < • • 

, In all tfases, however, it seems that at least passive support by 
the administration was Necessary for change to take place. But passive 
support was almost nevef sufficient , as w§ saw in the cases of Cramer Junior 
High School, Ogden Junior High Sqhool, and Sugarvilje Elementary. In Cramer, 
tTie principal enEhusTastically endorsed the "project T>ut did~notfiing to 
help implement* it. In Ogden, all the district gave were "nods of approval / r 
And in the case of Sugarville, two successive principals approved of the 
activities and proposals of the faculty, but did not* lift a finger to help 
overcome problems of lack of training, personnel turnover on the facilitator 
tern, or irregularity of meetings. The; lack of active administrative support 
in these schools was one of the main reasons for. their projects 1 difficul- 
ties. Only ik one case (Greenfield) was the, staff abfe to overcome the 
passivity of ^ne principal and gain success with classroom implementation, 
owing mainly to the "leadership, support, and legitimacy" provided by the 
field agent. But the principal's aloofness made tjhe going very rdugh,^ and 
when the .field agent departed, the ppoject lost jt$ momentum. 

; '* 

Often, however, active .administrative support *is not sufficient 
either,, if it entails little more than dictation to the faculty. Events 
Charles Elementary suggest the importance i of administrative support* 
combined with teacher participation y\ decision making,, u.e., delegation 
by 'administrators. *here the district di^eclor of careen education and a 
high school counselor "felt that the staff at Charles might not be aware 
of the district's needs as 9 whole, and thus shcyjld not bo involved until 
later *n the pVocess." ConseqGtfnt 1 y j they defined the problem, sought 
information, selected 10 products for faculty review, and ^hen/invited four 
teachers to join them en thtf.site team ^in 'order to try odl ,the selected 
programs. Thereupon the administrators withdrew their involvement and the 
four teachers eventually either quit using 'the materials or took ,jo£s else- 
whereO •/ , ) 

• . In sfiort, when those whp^ had preempted the Project in its early 
decision-making phased withdrew, those who had been ffersuaded later orWto 
implement, ttfe chosen programs wpre enable or unwilling to do so.* The ^me 
strategy wa? followed by the/ principal in £enton, but 'there \he principal 



r . 



remained actively involve^ in the project throughout the period of implemen- 
tation^ taking mto account the complaints and recommendations of the imple- 
menting teachers. These two cases suggest that the lack of faculty partici- 
s pat ion t eethe r with lack of active administrative support throughout a 
project, wjll very likely produce failure* Twg cases where both teacher 
participation and active principal support occurred throughout the project 
are Bell and Jefferson elementary schools. In both. of these schools imple-, 
mentation succeeded ,in spite of very negative factors xn the environment. 

We therefore arrive at the following tentative tonclusions: passive 
support by the administration might be sufficient if the faculty is i/ivolved 
in non-structdj-al change (e.g., Barker Valley's inservice program), is highly 
committed and led by a speciali st , -tfFVjas a tradition of self-help and 
ing against .^administrative intrusion \n its affairs; otherwise, passive 
support is nOt-'enough . However , not e/eri active support is sufficient 
without the opportunity for m the faculty 'to participate in decision making, 
unl ess the change project is limited' to* a narrow segment of the school (e.g., 
Bayfield) , in whichxcase administrator can jnake all th& decisions. 
Moreover, faculty participation might not have the intended effect unless the 
r * locd"! 3t t ion team has the needed skitts" for group "management and is led by % a 
problem-solving specialist. (jhis point will be elaborated later when Ve 
d y iscuss "strategies and tactics,") In surf, undet most circumstances, all of 
the factors in support of good group process must operate simultaneously,* 



High yg^ Low Faculty Involvement and Control 



There is one further dilemma of group process to be resolved. Should 
the local team play * a, strong leadership role, or should ^t involve as many % 
facultyr menbers # as possible in its deliberations 7 The; first alternative 
promises greater structure and coherence of goals, high consensus on criteria 
of selection, &nd speedier deliberations. But the secona alternative proro-^ 
lses a 'greater ^en^e of ownership and commitment to t/he solution among 

\ faculty menbers, -and greater relevance of the solufctonj.to the *felt needs 
of individual teachers. Here, then, is the classical dilemma between cen- * 

, trail zed Readership and democratic , participation Let us see how the various 
school^ sought to resolve this familiar dilerrmtid *\ * + 

There are three possible approaches: great faculty participation, * 
little faculty participation, and a systematic alternation between these two 
possibilities. The initial year of the project at Parker Valley exemplifies 
the fir3t approach. The high ratings at the end of the year were attributed 
by the teachers' association president "to the fact that teachers had se- 
lected, designed, and operated the whole show." (in the second y&ar, yyhen 
th6 faculty had* far less say about the inService program, the project. lost 
the supp.ort that it had<ehjoyed earlier.) The middle phase, of Ogden's 



*It shoulC^mlso be remembered that if the faculty is strongly opposed 
t tp^i change ^rojectTT^hen their participation in decision making might simply 
s/Hm e j tNftn the opportunity to sabotage the project* This seems to have oo 
Cursed in Cramer. * * 
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project represents the other extreme. The original action t^am was sujg^ 
planted by one composed of the principal, the reading coordinator, and a 
single teacher. "Some of the teaching staff who felt they had lost ov«nership 
of the project reacted with resentment," states the case stud^ t And indeed, 

"when teachers were approached individually about implementation, "they began 
citing reasons why they A personally could not participate in the project. 1 In 
particular, the resentment of the^pquage arts department because decisions 
were being made independently of-them continued'tO fester. Not until the 
head of the department replaced the reading coordinator did the project 
resume, with renewed faculty support and implementation. Galax? presents a 
sunilaf case of very limited faculty participation in the^ local team, but 

'there irtservice training was provided for a core group of 10 faculty members 
who wAe to implement the n^wrprogram on a trial basis. The involvement of 
these teachers in a successful series of workshops apparently overcame their 
sense of being left out of decision making, for implementation was relatively 
' widespread ^nd effective. , - ' 

Bell Elementary used a combination of both approaches throughout 

the problemrsoiyjjig^ process, the team collecting evidence and defining^ the 

problem (with some>faqulty brainstorming) , Jhe /acuity, helping to establish 
criteria for a section, the team screening the optjofls themselve^, and the 
faculty voting onHhe three options presented to them.^ Despite the fact 
thai, conflict emerged, consensus' was finally reached in an amicable manner 
and the solution broadly implemented. 

« 

Th^e experiences suggest that the advantages of both alternatives 
are maximized when there is movement back and forth between deliberations by 
' a small group and the* involvement of all relevant faculty m decision 
, making. This strategy rquires flexibility and a thoroughly' professional 
attitude on the part of the local action team, so that they will, not resent a 
periodic sharing of power. In some cpses, the local action team gained more 
.control over time by reducing faculty participation, which Suggests a certain 
tendency to hoard power. The consequence in each case was alienation of the ^ 
'faculty and a decided slowing down of progress. • 

* \ One v^y to ensure that e ^particular clique does not monopolize the 

team is to include facultjy members who are known to be resistant to charjge, 

* as was done by Greenfields principal. , Also,- there lt^was hoped that "by 

invoivinq those typically opposed to change, their willingness to support the- 

new reading program wmjld increase." Ttus tactic paj^d # off handsomely wher\ 

the early- resisters later erwftrsed the program at a ceremony before the 

entire, faCiAt^. However, to reap such benefits in the long run one must be % 

able to tolerate a fair amount of.conflict before consensus is firtal^ 

forged. * / " * * 

' \ h \ • 

Relationships with the fcommunityt Qpen.vs. Closed 

9 

Xhe most shadowy participant in our .case studies is the parent. 
Respite 'program* guidelines that Called fos community involvement 'in Vie ^ 



change project f parents were rarely encountered. u\ any of the projects* Even 
when t^ey were invited to join tye local, action team, whiqh occurred in ohly 
about half the cases, they tended t6 withdraw after a few meetings* The cdse 
of Charles* Elementary is typical: "Th§ parents were more active at first.. 
After a few weeks of produpt reviews'* hgwever, they quickly began to lose 
interest; within two months both had dropped out*" 

# 

On the one hand, parents are not qualified technically to assist, in 
many educational decisions*' Their involvement might even put a damper on k 
the candid discussion of student problems, political issues, commufi ilf^J 
constraints, and faculty-administration relationships* In addition, a great 
deal of*effort might be needed to overcome a mood of apathy pnoj to their 
involvement* As a pYoject leader in the Treelme district said, "To really 
get parents involved you have to fallow up initiatives, telephone, entourage, , 
-arrange meeting times to meet their ^schedules* * .b&sically I just had too many 
other things to do to make an effort here*" 

S* - \ 

On the other hand, parents can play important roles in supplementing 
the work of classroom teachers, c(Sri focus deliberation on home-related 

prooiems tnat might escape the attention of the school staff, an d can offer 

a channel of communication with ot Hex- parents and the community ' at large, 
thereby protecting the project from undeserved criticism or opposition* And 
yet, it seems that the political vulnerability 6f schools to their - .local* 
^constituencies causes educators in most cases to resolve this dilemma by 
closing the door to parental involvement-*-or by leaving it ajar just enough 
to make them lose interest or to feel unwanted. It is worthwhile, therefore, 
to recall the w^ys im which parents participated in the Jefferson project, . 
the one cape whe^re- the community •became truly involved* 

The Jefferson principal had a "policy" of involving pare/its lAgSChool 
programs^ thus, there was no question that they would be invited © jo-in 
the local action team* One parent^who joined was an active member vOf the 
Title I Parent Advisory Group. Ttyis promised a solid link with an important 
school -community ^toup*Jiie-joth€t parent volunteered after having read about 
the new project in tKenewspaper . Both apparently were community leaders 
with a genuine mter&a ^in e ducation* As the case study related: * 

The two parents 'did not have the antipathy toward 
education which was more typical of Jefferson resi- * \ * 
dents* Both were wealthier than the Jefferson school \ 
norm* They were motivated by the desire to improve 
^ the quality of education their children were receiving \ 
at 'Jefferson* Although tlie parents were tfc miss about 
half of the team meetings~somet*imes because they did ' * 
not receive adequate notice— they participated act-ively 
¥ when they were present* One in particular Tnadfe her 

home available for dmnefs and opervhouse meetings. • 
I 

And although^ the case*atudy is nrfl explicit on the pointy it is* likely that 
these parents were inflJ&ntial in the team's decision tbat "tKfc product all 

' ' # / 
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for effective communication with parents about their children's .strengths and 
weaknesses." This decision meant, that ajl parents were potent ially' anductqd 
into th£ project* And indeed, other parents eventually became involved as 
volunteers m the Jefferson classrooms. In addition, a parent-teacher open 
hou^e featured videotapes of the program in action, eliciting a number of* 
favorable comments from the audience. The Jefferson community was tradi- 
tionally not very supportive of its schools. As the case study says with 
respect to community, involvement Vn the; project: "This achievement was 
notable, given the hostility of the coaifounity ^toward the schools. *J Very 
likely, hostility was somewhat alleviated by the practices that we have 
outlined. 

The experience of JeffersorT School demonstrates both the educational 
^-and political value of parental involvement in local change efforts, pro- 
viding that those who became centrally involved are nat basically hostile or 
motivated only by > political considerations, and that the staff is genuinely 
.interested in their reactions anti their support. 

- ^TftATEniES AND TACTICS 



~' "ProducrvsTTrocess 



The decision to adopt % either a product 'or a process, or some com- 
bination of the two, was often made without considering the implications of 
this choice. * In the instance of the RDU program., the problem-solving group 
process was supposed to^be implemented along with new practices m basic 
skills or career • educat ion. / In addition, the local staff could- opt fot 
an educat lonal . product , such as a new curriculum, or an educational process , 
such as a ne* instruction^! method, a restructuring of roles, or even a new 
role. For th£ most part, there was a strong tendency to desire products 
to the exclusion of both the pr ob'l em-sol v mg process and new educational 
processes. ' 

« 

The three Treelme administrators responsible for urging the superin- 
tendent to accept the RDU project "thought 'of it mainly as a way of bringing 
career education products into the district." jThe Jefferson teachers were 
impatient with the slow process of defining a problem becauae /uppermost in 
their minds was to get on with choosing a product." And the/Cramer teachers 
"pushed to begin, looking at ^he reading programs available through the 
project's resource pool." This rush to product selection no doubt rests on 
the assumption that one already has the requisite skills for using a new 
tool. Thus, it bends to neglect the need far special training and group 
decision making about implementation. Also, it 'convenient ly neglects the 
importance of basic role changes in teaching and administration, changes that 
are ^probably viewed as threatening and over-deijandipg., 
• . 

If a wide range of skills already exists 1 among tt)e staff, if role 
flexibility lg already a norm, or if there is a high level ofcommitment to 
using t^\e practice, then the mere adoption of products might well be, the most 
suitable tactic; but tfteae cprfditions were rarely met in our* case study 
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schools. As a result, 'the participants wers somptimes vexed by the amount 
of training that was required t,o implement a new pfroduct, and income cases 
virtually ignored training. In tbe'case of Sugarville Elementary, the brief, 
one-day training session left the staff "uncertain in their use of the new 
program." Consequently, "as the year wore on, the teachers tended to ignore 
the supplemental .programs, as they concerned themselves with getting through 
the regular textbooks." The situation was even worse m Charles Elemetitary: 
"the only formal training th^t occurred was during a September dinner party.* 1 
And* while the ISO's specialist insisted that the materials were self-explan- 
atory and that Charted -teachers were professionals "who knew what they were 
doing," only very limited, piecemeal implementation occurred. Consequently, 
th£ career education program failed to be diffused throughout the > district 
as originally planned. * 

k * * * ' ¥ 

^wo exceptional cases >ere Gajaxy High School and Bell Elementary, 
both of wfiich achieved a high level of success. In the 1 case of Galaxy a 
great deal of training was provided in t£e techniques of a new reading 
program, including having teachers themselves develop a number of nec&ssary 
matew-ai^ Simi la rly y Bell's principal hxred_a^£ulULimg, ..assista nt pHnn « 



pal" for curriculum and retained specialists to hold workshops on implement- 
ing fG£, an innov ation, that rt^utres a thorough nystTrnrtuntig—of grade 1, 

levels and instructional roles. With the additional aad of the problem- 
, solving process, £his small, very poor elementary school was able to renovate 

its entire program. Here the focus was on process and structural change from 

the very outset, Owing to the vision and autonomy of* the .principal . 

V 

At the same time it should be underscore** that a strongly felt^need 
td select a .concrete product at an early stage in a change project, without 
concern for process, might be useful to catalyze the interest of, staff 

% meonbers* In might provide, so to speak, the necessary pump t priming. A 
product review can also suggest various local needs that had be£n overlooked 
and that might be served by selecting a certain practice. Hopefully, once 
the staff's interest has been piqued and their commitment to a change project 
engaged,* they can be steered in the direction of greater concern with pro* 
cess, including training, role changes, and engagement in long-term problem 
solving. BuW such a shift of focus, which occurred in several of our ^case 

i v stjidies, cannot simply be left to chance, for it osually occurred at the* 

insistence of the field agent or other problem-solving specialist.- Curiously* 

enough, administrators themselves often failed ta appreciate the need, for 

such aotshift. * * ■ 

* • • 

m . 

In sum,' the common tendency to assume that nqw products are* alone 

sufficient should be recognized as a base of limited understanding of what is 

entailed in educational change and dealt withflbccordingly . Bufif the staff 

insists on selecting a product prematurely, it still might be possible to 

salvage the situation by exploiting their interest in procjycts to induce a 

discussiod of^basic needs artd required changes in process ^ 

Reliance «on Outside Expertise vs. Self-reliance 

v * i 

The RDU .program stipulated, that IqcST participants must avtfll them- 
selves of validated resources supplied by an external source, and that . 
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in doing so they, would be assisted by personnel froo outside the district, 
t/ While reliance oh an Wit'side source improves the chance that a product or 
process will be of high quality, it decreases the sense of ownership and 
autonoray that are also basic needs of participants in a chacge project, needs 
that ar« most easily Satisfied by developing one's own practice's 3hd closing 
ranks against outsiders, as happened in Greenfield* for example. Some of the f 
teachers in (*eenfield Junior High weft skeptical of a proposed new program 
because "they had been burnpd before by changes lmportTxTTrom the outside." 
Also, whpn external agents simply fail to deliver, as occurred in*feeveral t 
cases ov(igg to lack of an adequate resource pool or discontinuity in external 

personnel, dependence on external resources can spell disaster. 

> 

This dilenwia was not explicitly recognized and dealt with by project 
staffs; consequently, there was «a tendency to gravitate to one or the other 
horns, or else to continually experience an antagonism between them. The 
teachers at Cramer Junior Kiqh continued to be skeptical of externally 
developed products, believing that their own programs were superior- The 
teachers at Jefferson Elementary in contrast, became convinced of the 
superiority of an externally developed program over their own practices.. In . 
most cases, however, therp was ambivalence. 

In ■several* instances the field agent or local specialist was able to 
mediate between the two opposing tendencies, helping st*aff members Jto'develop 
a ' sense of ownership as a result of match inq *extfei*)al products to Self- 
defined problems, and permittmQ local modifications, as occurred notably in 
Greenfield and Galaxy* In the case of Galaxy High School, an external 
program was adopted that required development of one/s own materials for the 
teaching o(fc read ing > comprehension. This approach was highly pleasing to the 

faculty, # who managed to. implement tjie new program in spite of a teacher 
strike, the dismissal of several teachers, anil tb* dissolution of the local 
task force. Admittedly, a great deal of traininq was provided by workshops 
conducted by consultants, but it is doubt fult that these workshops would have* 
been so wjpil received if the teachers had not .had* the opportunity to create 
their own materials. It is als^ worth noting that it was the field agent., 
who made this opportunity' available to them. 

* ♦ * « • * 

% Field ageftts* are by no means unique to the" RDU program on which 

our case studies are based, although their functions here were perhaps more 
clearly defined than 4 usual. Broadly conceived, field agents^ ipclude al f l * 
types of go-betweens who are affiliated with external, agencies: academic 
consultants, state, specialists, product advocates, organization development 

• experts, and more. They may 'serve part-time or full-time in the role, may 
specialize in one or a few sites or spread their service;s^amoPg many schools, 
and** they may tend to focus* t^heir role in various ways. Some of the most 
common types are the conveyor of resources, the facilitator of process, the 
substantive expert, the trouble-shooter, the coordinator or leader of group 
activities*, and of course, a combination of any of these. On another level 
of analysis, fiQld ageqts may be regarded as ejifher reactive^ (responding to 
requests or needs, keeping a low- profile) or proact ive^ lotrennj opinionsi 



assessing progresp^ prompting action).* Local change managers, should be 
aware of these vole options so that they can draw upon particular field 
agents or upon role^, in a .particular agent's repertoirfe, as needed. In 
particular, aft agent *s ability to mediate between the staff's reliance on 
external .resources and their need foi^a sense of ownership (self-reliance) 
should be borne in mind. Since the agents in odr case study schools played a 
vanety*of roles, their work is referred % to tat several points in our dis-* 
cushion of dilemmas. 

% This ls'rlot to -imply that a local specialist cannot perform some of 
the functions of a field agenU In particular, roles that are strictly 
internal to the" school can be performed as well, lf'npt fetter, by local 
experts. Sasquatch is exemplary in this respect. Tfiere the district's 
director of reading and language- arts "was acting in effect as a local change 
agent, making Herb Milton superfluous. 11 Her considerable experience with 
qroup process was the mam reason for her success. Consequently, the field 
agent emphasized his conveyor role: ( "If the group had no, need for his skills 
as facilitator, ^hey did look to him as a resource person." This experi- 
ence suggests trat, when £ qualified person who commands the # respect of the 
facu lty is available locally, he can be charged with responsibility for many 
of the functions of an external facilitator*; but the external facilitator can 
still play an important r-ole ip bridging t£e gap between the school and an 
external resource base. In sum, both alternatives can be combiryed in a way 
that enhances the change effort. V**^ * """"^^^ 

Fidelity vs. Adaptation 

A decision to rely on outside -sources presents a further dilemmas 
whether to implement a practice exactly as designed iJi^to adapt it to local 
conditions. On the One hand, the f ldelityapproacft- would seem to improve thes 
chances of reaping the promised benefits of a % new practice that had beenl 
thoroughly tested.- Also, it gives the stfcff ^a chance to pilot test the I 
practice locally before making changes, as was deliberately done by the 
principal mlthe first year of Penton's project* Qf} the other hand, a 
decision to mpke major, adaptations .might well compensate for the reduced 
sense of ownership that is caused by external, dependency . Also, it is* 
obvious that" special conditions might dictate the oeed for local modifica- 
tions, although consultants are not, always aware of such needs. £n the case 
of Jefferson* Elementary > for example, it was not until the second year of a 
new reading prograq that the trainers allowed major Revisions to. meet local 
needs; and at Sunrise, the consult^s on anew management system for reading 
mstruttion were given low marks because they were unable to .help the school 
adapt the system to local readincipioqrams. , 1 ■ 1 

Nevertheless, an Adaptive approach can be carried to extremes, 
as qjtturred in Charles Elementary. "Since no pressure was placed on the 
leathers tp use the materials m any particular , manner^ States *the case 
study, "thay tended to pick and choose from amonq the products, using them as 



*For a fuller discussion of the field agent ^oYe in the ROU program, 

see LcfuiS>, Kell and j£oung <19Si) . 
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anthologies of ideas or as brainstorming devices/' A similar tendency was 
apparent in Sugarville Elementary and Ogden Junior Hiqh School. IllTaH 
three of these cases, the consequence was an erosion of project goals nearly 
to the point of extinction*) / > 

The lesson seems to be that new practices should at ldast be tried 
out as designed, and that, subsequent adaptation must not be allowed to 
proceed unchecked and without thought* Bayfield presents a good contrast to 
the cases mentioned abqve\ There the teacher made specific modifications m 
an externally developed career education course*, modifications that were 
dictated by. specific local constraints* For example, because of erratic 
attendance in the new course, continuity of instruction was hard to maintain* 
"Consequently," notes the case study , /'after the seventh weefk of class, (the 
teacher) shifted to an* organizat ion based on/discrete modules that students 
co,uld work on independently at their own pace.\ Greeofc&feld went even further 
with controlled adaptation, culminating in a /iew teacher-designed program 
based on Right-to-Read t k echnique^ that was presented to the entire faculty 
and eventually implemented* t 

In .sum, when, why, and how much to adapt external products are 
three of the most important questions* facing managers of chanqe. 

Validated vs. Non-validated Products 

Another dilemma that arises fnyn the decision to* rely on external 
resources is whether or not to accept only those practices that have been 
validated by RAO^spec lalists. Several of the local projects rejected the 
resources conveyed to them by the field agent and instead optted for non- 
validated practices. This reaction, probably reflect^ the need for social 
validation rather than scientif lb validation, for the, alternat lve practices 
were invariably brouqht to their attention by a* familiar, local person, e.g., 
a visiting professor, a respected ISO director, a workshop leader, or a staff 
member. In marked contrast tp this personal touch were the recommendations 
from project, headquarters, which were professionally aloof and devoid of 
blandishment* This tendency to adopt non r v al idated practices may also 
reflect a desire to gain greater control over the adoption process, a desire 
that we have called a need Pdf ownership. * 

This does not mean that the decision to lock elsewhere for products 
is ; "wrong," of course* t If a school is able to make intelliqent adaptations 
and fi^onitor a non- val itJated product over .time, thjen the -Chances are 
probacS^ good that .its decision was a wise one* Also, i( the staff is 
likely to lose interest in f change project altogether unless their chosen, 
non-validated product is accepted, as clearly occurred m Sugarville Ele- 
mentary, then it njight be wise .to accede tb their demands. The disappfemt- 
merit that was caysed by ^Sugarv llle's beinq forbidden to implement their 
chosen product can be gauged from the chain of events that preceded this 
decision by headquarter^: " N , 
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It had been practjically impossible to meet with 
the full faculty to geKhfeir reactions and 
solicit their support; the first problem state- 
ment had not beerf approved by the superintendent; 
and the trainer with whom they had worked so well 
had left the TEC. (fcspite the lack of active 
support, from the school awd"fcounty administration, 
the facilitator team had persevered, drafted a 
secbnd problem statement /and identified a 
preferred solution* Now they discovered it was 
forbidden. 



Clearly, the rejection by headquarters at this juncture in .the project did 
not 8ugur well for Sugarville 's orange effort, vrfiich eventually petered 



out 



The real point is that there 
validated or non-validated products, ynder different circumstances 
managers must therefore keep this choice dimension in mind. 



are important implications of choosing 

Change 



Integration vs. Autonomous Implementation 

Another dilemma related to strategies and tactics is whether to 
integrate a new practice with existing practices or to create a restively 
autonomous component. Both approaches have advantages. An autonomous 
component is less likely to interfere with ongoing * practices, to threaten,/ 
the status of staff members who control existing practices, and to -require 
widespread inservice training. It also makes it easier to preserve the 
fidelity K of a neft practice and to speed up implementation. Thus, the prin- 
cipal of the Bayfield School was able to inaugurate an employability skills 
course for senior^ in a short period of time with little difficulty, since 
only a single, recently hired teacher Was. involved. In contrast, his 
efforts to make a£l teachers become 'responsible for career exploration were 
thwarted by training problems and the teachers' sense of uncertainty about 
the new practices.' . * 

And yet, integrated practices We more likely to endure, td have 
broad 'impact on traditional cur nculum ItffelwriStruction, to protect less able 
students from the stigma of being 'shunted into special classes, and in some 
cases to«provide superior education. In fact, .these advantages of integra- 
tion are often cited to justify th#5 "infusion" approach to career education 
and to improvement of reading skills at post-elementary levels by using 
supplementary resources in all classrooms. That this type of integration can 
be achieved is demonstrated by the widespread use Qf Right-to-Reed tech- 
niques lfitkhe classrooms of Ogden Junior High, Much training and distcjcE 
Support ^re necessary to achieve this level of use, however. , It is also 
noteworthy that even in Ogden, the results of autohomoud* implementation— a ~ 
reading lab, a tutoring program, and a workshop — were more readily diffused 
to other schools in the district. Thus, once again we see that a particular 
choice dimension must not be taken lightly, but should receive the cajreful 
attention that one "devotes to any other dilemma of professional practice. 

'* 
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A special problem arises when another , prior change effort iff a 
potential target for integratiqp. While it might seem adnsable^to try to 
integrate all new practices, that bear on the same problem, it is possible' 
that the prior change effort is faulty in some way and that integration, 
night therefore jeopardize the new effort. Or, the pndt 6ffort might have 
^ been €b* carefully designed and executed that any intrusion of a new prac- 
tice would jeopardize jLt. This dilemma is not "easily resolved. In Cramer, 
the faculty failed to appreciate t\\e potential for integrating a new read- 
s^vg practice^ with other reading innovations in the .School, and therefore 
re^^ted all ntrorvalterj^tives that were presented to them as redundant. 
CutiTtufti'Lu tha/ diu ul1lLT"ti program to improve the school's reading center, 
but a short time later -the school was closed.. Unfortunately, none of our 
other schools attested to ,m^ld a new practice with another, independent 
change effort? therefore, one can only speculate about the problems of doing 
so. It seems safe to* assume, however, that the task is^ not an easy one". 

Limited vsNpiffuse and Comprehensive Goals 

It pig^ ap pea r ^ hp nhvmuq th at the clearer afxi rt)QX£ 

'one's goalt,. the better the chance of success. Such goals, pn 
munacat ion prevent distraction from the task, and provide benchma 
assessing progress. Indeed, personnel in two of the ca%e study schools* 
that held comprehensive, vague goals experienced a good deal of trouble "tn 
staying on target and being successful . Thus, the top priority of Galaxy 
High School was rr to increase teachers 1 skills so that they could te^ch kids 
to read present materials in science, social studies^, metherjiat ic,s, and 
language arts. 11 Efforts of the field agent to gain greater specification 
made little headway, and 'the project .seemed doomed until a new principalis 
hired and a series of' consultants was finally engaged. Similarly, authori- 
ties in the Treeline district decided that ^"the broad aim of the project, 
would be the infusrt>o* of career education content and^princlples into the 
.elementary curriculum distnctwide> If structured .trailing had been pro- 
vided, as it was at Galaxy , 4 this, vague and overly ambitious goal might have 
been cut dcJwn to manageable size? but virtually no training ±6ok place, 
and the diffuse interests g£ the decision makers contributed to piecei^al, 
weak imp lementat ion. k -V ■ , ** * * " t 

And yet, diffuse ?nd highly Sabitiovs gftals do have distinct advan- 
tages; for one, they are' able ta*«piist a tyoad spectrin of interests under 
their banner, as occurred in Parker Yakfey , . jrtuch focused ot^ "£*sa$her - 
stress'* in its first yett^S insSrv jce^potjram. Such goals 'might also raiae : " 
aspu 

broadness 

social st^rww, r , _ , - 

as the glue." (Fortunately, the 'principal exerted ^onsj^nt^ g^ida^ce.) On an 
• even more political notfe, brjaadT dbaU-^ff Snaffle Impletrfenteft Jto^maneuypr 4 
more frefely and to mitjgate^ptture by pleading that thtfir intent Jptevere ¥ 
misunderstood. In sum,, it seSflts tfjafr sharp, delimited goal*?,* on thd opfr \, 
hand, and diffuse, cbmpreflensive goals on the other serve equally important^ 
functions. * * » . < "* * . , *** 1 ** 
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The possibly harmful consequences of haying a multiplicity of ^oals 
is suggested by events at Cramer dunior HiqJ*T The purpose of the chan^ 
project at Craraer was to adopt a reading prd^ram that (1) all teachers could 
. implement themselves, t2) was compatible w*Ch a variety o # f existing programs, 
(3) was appropriate for junior high students reading, two or more years beldw-, 
grade levpl, U) was highly interest lhg, (5) t cdntained low-vocabutfary mater- i 
s ial, and (6) must "develop and strengthen a positive attitude toward learning- 
while providing motivational strategies that teachers could use." /Clearly, 
this was a demanding list of desiderata, and the fact that no sudh prog^m 
ctyld be found suggests that it was dverly ambitious* If ttie participants 
had sought Help in coordinating and strengthening Craner's fxisting reading 
programs, or had they concentrated on attacking" the problem of discipline and 
motivation, they might have become more committed and been more successful. 
A multiplicity of specific goals can be as enervating as a single high level 
goal that is never spelled but. 4 

dilemma of casing bptvteen narrow artel broad goals, is related to 

the issue 6\ diagnbsjflqr readiness , which is also frequently .gverlpoked, as 
w e elaborkeN^JL^on^ ft school staff ^hat^ preoccupied with the doy-to- 
aa> routines of "keeping school' 1 mT^F^equfre-the stimulus" of "highly TdeaT^ 
istic, comprehensive goals to stir them into action. This seems to have been 
the strategy of the Bell Elementary principal, for example, who" launched 1GE 
in a small, traditional school with low-achieving students arx( high teacher 
turnover.^ In contrast, a staff that is already motivated might require "a 
scaling down of ambitions to manageable size. ^ One of the most regret- 
table outcomes of a 'change effort is the cynicism or let-down that ensues 
froifc failing to achieve exalted purposes, as seems to have occurred at 
Greenfield, 

* 

In any event, diagnosis of readings clearly involves the question 
of readiness for how much change 7 Despite the advantages of adoptirtfcj 
limited goals, one should not overlook trfe possible need for enlisting a, 
broad spectrum of m interests and arousing idealism, at least in the initial 
stages, by espousing^ amibitious 4 goals of an abstract nature. Sooner or 
later, however, such goals will have to be delimited, translated into be- 
havioral terms,, and evaluated so that t/ie participants will he able to share 
a sense of direction and incremental accomplishment. 

Formalization vs. Naturalism , *• * ^ 

A major objective of the RDU program wa$ to try out a rational 
qroblem-solviog approach to planned' change.^ This approach entails needs 
assessment, problem definition, ; a, systematic "search for solutions, adoption 
of a solution according td specified cnteriafMmplementation, and evaluative 
feedback. In the case of the RDtl ' pf ogram, the process was supposed to be 
governed and monit«*ed by a local team that holds meetings Jto plan*«an<J 
discuss the various phases of tfte project. The extent to which local efforts 
were made %o comply with^hiS modeT may be viewed in terms of tfie degree of 
formalization Qf the problepi^solving process. ^ 
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While cerjtein schools souqht to translate the model into formal 
procedures, others strongly resisted this approach; and some shifted from one 
end of t^e spectrum to the other bver time. In general, it appears that 
schools that followed the mgdel more closely tended to enjoy more success* 
The informality of the, process in Sugarville, which failed to implement any 
meaningful charige, demonstrates clearly the value of a more^ formal approach, 
but there were also some striking exceptions to this conclusion* 

Because the problem-solving strategy is unfamiliar to educator^, and 
becat/se there is a tendency to assume that the problem is obvious and that 
all -that is needed is a new product, there was impatience with the strategy* 
Rield agents and specialists — usually from intermediate education units, but 
occasionally from within the district—therefore played a key role in forma- 
lizing the approach* The field agent in Jefferson, for example, persistently 
encouraged the faculty to identify the nrgblem that underlay students 1 
reading difficulties* She then helped them to specify criteria for selecting 
a solution, obtained a list of 30, products, andyurqed the teachers to select 
one from the list** Thrcnjqhout this process she revealed outstanding diplo- 
macy, e*g*, celebrating the problem definition hy passing around a bot- 
tle of wine* Th!^ gobs not me^n that it *s necessary, or even 'desirable, 
for the field agent to assume formal control of the proceedings,, as pointed 
out eadier. *he field agent at several schools, .including Jefferson, took a 
low-keyed approach that was highly effective* !Said the Bell principal of her 
own field agent, "She brainstormed witt) us, and helped us to Reexamine our 
needs* She didri h t guide .us, but she asked some good questions*" And on 
Another occasion.; "The, support person really gives you more incentive to 
.try,, and sfie broadens your perspective." 

• ► t 

The field agent in Greenfield, who was also highly successful, 
saw her role as "swinging between an active participant and a passive ob- 
server*" In Sasquatch, the field aqent restricted his rofe to collecting 
resQurcffs because a local specialist assumed responsibility for the problem-* 
.solving process. * * * ♦ , • . ** 

• For the most "part, thos^j sites that* undertook* a systematic needs 
assessment Nad little difficulty in doing so* The phpse of interpreting 
the data was more problematic, ajid the ensuing phases"of dra^ncj up orijte^ia 
for selecting a solut lorj/and actually choosing a solution from the resource 
pool were proqresaively more difficult* Interestingly enough, evaluative 
feedback was almost jpeVer undertaken, except *n an informal fashion* ThiS 
sequence of increasing difficulty ^uggest^ that pressures for de- formalizing 
the problem-'soiv ing process mount Her tim6. , \ % * 1 

I • • 

Qne possible reason for this trend is a shift 'of interest from the 
process of decision making to the prospective product* As we have already 
seen, there was a ''rush Xo product selection" in the early stages of several 
projects* A related reason that the participants becarfte impatient with 
formal planning and wanted to begin acting* This pressure became especially^ 
intense after a group at last reached consensus on -the probiem following 
long discussion, and debate* Insistence on fufther deliberation can .some- 
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times be harmful at this stage, *Thu3j after refusing, for some time to comply 
with "the field agent's request that ifrey develop selection criteria', the 
Galaxy teachers finally conCinced her to "give up her desires to establish 
^selection criteria and find ^ .suitable program in the knowledge, base/' She 
acceUed to their demand, a Consultant was engaged who ment lo'ned a program in 
< 'another state, and the program was eventually adopted to everyone's sat is- 
* faction. Had the^ field aqent balked^ it is, possible that the project would 
have ground to a halt. In short, insistence on^formal criteria of selection 
Can be inadvisable at times. 

Similarly, in an informal rural setting with little 'public under- 
standing of educational options, it mJght* be inappropriate £o insist on a 
formal needs assessment. In Bayfield, both trte superintendent and principal 
felt that "formal surveys were not needed in a district the size of Bayfield, 
where the population had face-to-iface contact both socially and professional- 
ly wjth local educators." They ^ therefore felt justified in ignoring the 
results of a formal neetfs assessment among residents that had indicated that 
art education was viewed as the top priority ne^d. The two administrators 
. doubtet^ "whether Jnany of the respondents to "the £utvey really understood 
what the survey, was asking. " Consequently, they emphasized cjare.er education 
instead of art education — a not unwise decision, it would seem* in a district 
that was obliged* to prepare its graduates^ for jobs elsewhere because of high 
* J<fcal unemployment. 

4nqLber reason for not adhering -to the letter of problem-sol vinq 
guidelines ^s^ that the paucity of group process skills in certain settings 
might generate frustration and debilitating conflict within the local ac- 
tion team. They$roblem-solv ing process requires not just an junderfctandinq 
of, and patient commitment to, its goals but also certain skills in group 
^management. Sorbet Ames these skills can btf found on the school or district 
staff (e.g., thfe school psycholoqist in Parker Valley and the district 
reading consultant in Sasqtfatch), but oar case studies suggest that this is a 
rSre happenstance. This brings us back to the importance of having a pro-* 
blem-solving specialist, such as a field agent, to quide the participants 
through the-^gnous phases while nurturing their Igroup skills for similaf 
endeavors in the future. Intensive training sessions for both field aqents* 
*and local facilitators, as were held for Sugarville and Bell elementary 
schools, can also be valuable; but it must never be overlooked that* the* 
t problem~solvinq process, just like an external resource,, is an innovation 
that miqht require local adaptation . In some settings a highly formalized 
approach can be ill advised. 

A final step in the problem-solving process that^ was almost uni- 
versally ignored was^ forjnal evaluation of the new practice. Had the Greeni 

fc field staff undertaken such an evaluation, they miaht have avoided the sense 
of anomie that fallowed implementation. As the case 'study asserts, u ... 

9 Greenfield teachers and administrators did not know whether they ^had ac- 
complished anything. To- know, they would need tanqible evidence or external - 
confirmation; but they had neither. ..(Inst ltut ionali2at ion) created ^mbiqu^ty 
aBout whether anything at all had changed." It is interesting to contrast 
this case with JeffeVson and Bell, both of which also failed to Conduct a- 
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farmal evaluation* In, these school^ the teachers had * an intuitive .sense 
* or accomplishment based on informal assessments, includipg^ the comments of 
' parents* .formal evaluation micjht be superfhJbus in such sfchfcois, even if it 
Showed that the new practice was not effective educationally* The principal 
% of—Pent on. *as a -case in point, was the only staff member ir\ any -of* the 
case study schools who devoteti a great deql or attention to evaluation; but 
„ • when the criterion-referenced tests failed to show any significant student 
t gains r *the principal nevertheless interpreted the results "as indicating 
arwrreased student achievement in the Jsasic skills." In short, the staff ^as 
i * convinced that it „ had * accomplished a great "deal, and that conviction $us-t 
tained "them despite, the* ambiquous test outcomes. The staff could have 
dispensed with the tests altoqether, except perhaps for their publicity 
value, and relied on their informal assessments* An astute manaqer of. 
change, however, will probably wish to promcfte both formal and informal typfes 

• of evaluation, leading the staff in t a ^discussion of the possible reasons for 
any discrepancies between the two approaches* Here, then, is a dilemnja that 
is perhaps best resolved by.ofrtmq for a combination of both alternatives. 

. • : < 

READINESS AND CONTINGENCIES 

• : " ■ ' ' - 

Initial System Readiness; Go vs. No Go 

- ■ , 

A prominent concern of ttie-social syste^m perspective, as noted 
earlipr^is the system's readiness for change** One should not assume that 
all resistance to change is* irrational or conservative. Sometimes a school 
or district is simply not prepared to undertake change, in which case *Sn 

- imposition of , change - not only might fail to achieve its abjective, but also 
might have harmful consequences. However, one must not jump to this con- 
clusion, since a state of limited^ readiness _may simply conceal deeper re- 
serves of motivation.- Moreover, an apparent lapk of mot ivat ion raay be 
remedied by strong leadership. H<*re, then, "is another major dilemrfio that 
deserves the Otrng^t attention of change managers, ■ 

Certain of oOr success stoics occurred in schools that^one would 
f - have initially judged to be unready* Thus, the teachers at Ogden had been 
"top discouraged by the schools poor teaching conditions, ai>d b"y what they 
frerceiv'bd as the uncaring attitude of the district, to make any gre'M 
chanqes on their, ,owp ipitiative* rt Rnd^pt, this faculty^manaqed a lp salvage 
a* very .poor startup achieve success. What .turned the tide was a strike 

* that cheated cohesion among Jthe teachers, and the resignation of 4 an unpopu- 
lar reading coordinator jand a principal. These eyents might appear to have 
been fortuitous, **but they would not have led to success unless *the faculty 
had a strorjg, latent commitment to improving the reading skills of their 
lpw-achie^ing gupiis* fr .Interest mgly enough, almost all of the other prin- 
cipals in the district, who had earlier been approached about the proj- 

- ei^t M e*presseti unwillingness to impose} a time-consuming activity on their 
teachers*" Was this a *ise decision on their part or only a safe* orte 7 

The Penton' faculty also seemed to be a poor bet for " infusion of 
career education because "few teachers were interested. . .some felt it would 

ft 
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be art added burden, others that 4 it would f equina di/Cerent teaching style." 
Nevertheless, ,the principal assumed leadership and helped the staff to 
revamp its entire eutnculum with career education as the integrative theme. - 
, -\ " , 

Conversely, some schools that would seem to have provided 4 fertile 
ground for change balked at the new project. River City was known \o have 
a highly innovative schoffl system, including a variety , of alternat lve ■ edu- 
cation programs; but when thev field aaent tried to elicit £he cooperation of 
six elementary principals, all six turned her down. The reason for this 
^ widespread resistance was, that "people felt they were already involved in 
too many things..:" In fact, tftis seems to have been the case. Neverthe- 
less, the principal from Cramer Junior High Yesponded enthusiastically, and 
the project was finally launched. Tven then, the junior high teachers* who 
appeared to share the feel ings of their elementary col leagues, gave scant 
» attention to the project, which eventually dwindled away. ""Actual ly /! said 
one participant, "the more we looked into the programs, the more we realized 
we didn't need a new program." T»fip field agent had asked the principal about 
the teachers 7 " feeling that they already had enough innovative reading pro- 
grams*, but the principal was unperturbed. "Students ne^d -as much help as 
they can get r " he asserted, "^and thai may mean seven or eight new programs." 
What he overlooked was the inability of h*s staff to absorb 2ny more innova- 
tions, at least without his active assistance. 

, The clearest cases tof readiness weref Parker Valley and, Penton. .The 
Parker Valley staff was hiqaly qualified, -well paid, and enjoyed an unusual; 
degree" of community support. Moreover, because the inservice program -of— the 
teachers' association had run out of funds, the RDU project was embraced as 
an opportunity to continue the series. with) federal money. In Penton many 
steps had already been taken ^toward implementation of^career education, 
lnciudirfg a needs* assessment and product selection. *A1 1 that was needed 
L was ftmdmq. ' , • * ' t 

* • ■ . • • 

Such hiqh states of readiness $re, uncommon, 'however, and indeed may 
simply indicate a case* of "opportunistic" rotivation. Parker Valley, fq^r 
exarnpl^, did not follow the pre^cnbted problem-solving modei, but simply" 1 
continued its practice of bringing in consultants for inservice training. «In 
* short j t change managers must give careful attention Iq determining whether a 
set|mg is genuinely ready for planned change. This is not easy decision 
to make, as shown by the poor judgment .exercised by several of\the principals 

cited earlier. » 

... * 

Contingency Management': Continue vs. Terminate 

A related problem is deciding when to terminate a % change project 
that appears to b£ . hopelessly" blocked*.. This is* an issue that is almost 
never broached^ in the planned change literature, yet it is piear that 
a great deal o'f money and effort could be saved if administrators knew when 
to call a halt. ThuS, the Cramer Junior H^gh. project miqht have been ter- 
minated* at a number of points* fthen members of the local kqtion team con- 
sistently failed to atiend meetings, when several new programs were Rejected, 
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when time for meetings was, rescheduled out of existence by the district, 
and whe/i the feeling mounted that a new program simply was not needed- -a 11 
of these burning points Should tffcve raised the question of aborting the 
project/ But they did not, at least in the minds of the administrators, ?o 
the project. stumbled along until court -ordejred desegregation dealt it a final 
blow. . . ^ , - ' 9 

/ ■ < "* • v " 

i v y e t, the Galaxy High School project, whuch turried out to be a 

success, arlso seemed to &e in seripus trouble at a number of junctures* The 
refusal of the local action team to sperxi time, developing a problem State- 
ment, the # vagueness of its goals, the principal 1 s "v0f t iors independently of 
the project, the rejection of all the alternatives from the resource pool, 
the lack of meet ings-'-all were ^signs that the p/oject was in jeopardy* „ But 
when a new principal was hired,. and the local action team decided to prov.ide 
awareness-raising workshops for teachers, and esffecially when the field 
agent brought in a colleague from another district with a successful reading 
program*, the project -was remviqorated* 

r " • ■ *\ 

The difference between Galaxy and Cramer seems to \have befcn a basic 
commitment to the adopt ion, and implementation of a new reed-uxj program. It 
will be recalled thgt^the Cramer faculty was highly skeptVal fron the 
beginning; hence* theiryfi'ts and starts reflected a lack of genuine interest* 
The Galaxy faculty, l 4 ^ contrast, was basically committed in spite of its 
recurrent setbacks and confusions* As the case, study' r£late£, the main 
reason tf\at the field agent" wanted Galaxy as d project site was "the interest 
and commitment ,the site School has expressed*in the area of reading*" 

' \ ft 

The&e experiences strongly SMdgest/ <that a later, decision M to con- 
tinue of terminate a change project mtf&t/oe made with reference to at least 
two primary factors: the initial motivation of the participants, and t\ye 
remediabil ity. of the conditions that seem, to be hampering progress. 
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- , ' - y APPENDIX B 

* * RDU Project Descriptions' 

The Northwest Reading Consortium (NRC) , under the overall direction 
of the Washington State Education Agency, operated as a consortium of^/our * 
states in 'the Northwest: Washington, Oregon, Alaska and Idaho, ^Tfie psdjWt 
bui^t upon this existing Right to Read programs in the four states* (The 
Right ta Read program is a nationwide program sponsored by the U.S. Office of 
Educatioh to • eliminate functional illiteracy.) The Northwest 'Regional 
Educational Laboratory was also an affiliate, jyoviding training, to project 
staff and support f m the development of a pool of R&D products. 

the Georgia State Department of Education ^operated a project which 
provided funds and services to all participating school districts lecated 
in three Coopefrative Educational Service Areas. * Thq^emphasis of^the ROU 
i project in Georgia was on buildipg *local school district capacities in the 4 
early stages of planning and program selection The implementation phase of. 
the probWtn-solving model wis subsequently- carried oi^t with federal furxW 
ay ailable m through the state department gf education under Title IV-C of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act and with other stfate funds. 

The Pennsylvania Department of Education developed and coordinated 
a school improvement process which involved the participation and resources 
of several organizations: Research fqr Better Schools (a regional education 
lab); Research and Information Services for* Education (a state-wide informa- 
tion and dissemination ^service); *lhe Learning Research and Development . 
Center at the University of Pittsburgh* and the state's Intermediate Units. 
The project's agencies involved numerous defined .steps, including a spnes 
of formal training sessions in problem^ solving at the stfhool sites* 

\ The National Education Association (NEA) operated its^ project in 
collaboration with the ^tate education agencies and corresponding state 
education associations in f2 states! Alabama, CTal forma, Iows^ Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Washington, Wisconsin, 
and Wyoming, In contrast . to the other RDU projects, this project focused 
exclusively on the improvement of teacher inservice, education. Services 
were provided by two linking agents ( in each state who trained local staff* 

The Florida Department of Education served pa prime contractor in 
a linkage system which also involved the state universities* (especially 
florida State, and the JJriiversity of Florida), and eight of the state's 
Teacher Education Centers (TECs)^ An, important fe*q,tyre of this project is 
that training in group problem-solving techniques was provided 'not only to 
' the field agent (one of whom was. located in eachJEC), but, also to selected 
local school staff* 'The school site facilitators, ,with the help of the 
fifelif agents, were responsible, for leading thq staff *at thdir sites through 
the^nti^e problem^sblving^rocsss*. - ' 

• w - ( ' 

The Career Education Dissemination Project of the Michigan Department 
of Education was designed to help local sites meet the Requirements of steite 
caree? education legislation passed in 1974* # ty\e of the project's major 
objectives das to develop a permanent dissemination and diffusion system in 
career education. Because of this - emphasis on permartence, the project 
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attempted to mtk> with existing structures ahd personnel in the. state's* 
intermediate school districts rather than build new ontes*/ The primary 
strategy was to provide direct training. and programmatic Funds to coord- 
inators who were staff members at" local sites; 

The NETHOR^ t a non-profit research and Service organization in 
Andover, coordinated, a consortium of agencies in six states: *n Minnesota, 
the agency involved was a teacher center associated with a university; in 
Washington, a local school 'district: in California, a regional, education 
laboratory sponsored by NIE; Tn Jtonsag^aA independent statewide education" 
diffusion organization; in Connecticut, a- Cooperative service agency sup- 
ported by local school districts;' and in Massachusetts, a division of the ' 
NETWORK itself. v This project was formed mainly to improve the utilization of 
R4D prdduots in reading in selected local Schools, the field agents provided 
assistance tp the local sites^ while a donsidserable mount, of technical 
assistance and support was provided to /the field agent? by the project' 
office in Andover. * * 
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